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SURVEYS, COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS, sSCDUCATlONAL 
ATTITUDES, ^EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES, CAR EE R CHOICE, 

SOUTHERN STATES, 4NEGRO YOUTH, QUESTIONNAIRES, 
♦ACADEMIC ASPIRATION, BACKGROUND, RACIAL BIR=“ERENCES, 



THE EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND PLANS OF AD0LESCO4T3 {GRADES 
9-12) IN FOUR SOUTHERN STATES V£RE EXAMINED, WITH PARTICULAR 
ATTENTION TO NEGRO YOUTH. NEARLY 16, COO BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 
17 COUNTIES IN ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI, NORTH CAROLINA, AND 
VIRGINIA WERE SI^VEyED BY MEANS OF A QUESTIONNAIRE. FOR MANY 
OF THESE STUDENTS, ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION WAS 
OBTAINED FROM SCHOOL RECORDS. FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 
INDICATED THAT (1) ABOUT 40 PERCENT OF THE WHITE SUBSAMFLE. 
^^^Y ABOUT 20 PERCENT OF TIC NEGRO SUBSAMPLE, PLANNED TO 

in THE YEAR AFTQ5 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION, (2) 
LESS THAN 10 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE INDICATE THEY MIGHT 
ATTEND COLLEGE AT A LATQc DATE, AND (3) THAT FART OF THE 
SAMPLE FLANNIf^ TO DROP CUT OF HIGH SCHOOL BEFORE GRADUATION 
INCLUDED APPROXIMATELY 25 PERCENT OF THE NEGRO BOYS, 17 
PERCENT OF BOTH THE WHITE BOYS A^© NEGRO GIRLS, AND 14 
PERCENT OF THE VHITE GIRLS. CHARACTERISTICS OTHER THAN RACE 
MI2CH APPEARED TO BE RELATED TO LEVEL OF QJUCATICNAL 

Expectations among the sample (including intellectual, 

SOCIAL, AND MATQcIAL FACTORS) WD?E STATISTICALLY PRESENTED 
AfC DISCUSSQ). TYPICALLY, WHEN SUCH CHARACTERISTICS VCRE 
ASSOCIATED WITH ELEVATED EDUCATIONAL GOALS, THE ASSOCIAl ION 
POINTED TO COLLEGE PLANNING FOR WHITES AND TO FIRM INTENTIONS 
not to DROP ^T OF HIGH SCHOOL FOR NEGROES. RELATED 
INFORMATION MAY BE FOUND IN ED DIO 837. (JH) 
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CHAPTER I 



IHTR(»UCTI(MI 

Education appears as a cotuuon thread in suggestions for combating 
many of the biggest domestic problems of the United States in the mid— 
1960*8. In an age of increasing scientific and technological advance- 
ment, more enq>hasls than ever before is being placed on the la?)ortance 
of .education .in the development of the necessa:^ talent to fill the 
many new jobs that are being created. Many en^loyers insist on a 

minimum of a high school education, and an increasing number of positions 
require a college degree. 

At the same time, the twin social problems of poverty and 
unemployment are viewed as susceptible to the ameliorating influences 
of education. The unemployed and the poor in general are often not able 
to take advantage of opportunities for advancement because of lack of 
education. The unemployment rate in the United States remains dis- 
tressingly high even during periods of prosperity, and it promises to 
remain so as long as a large percentage of the population possesses 
such a low level of job skills that autcmiation is an efficient alter- 
native to their being enq>loyed. 

Of course, this is not just a problem for the individuals directly 
affected* Their inproverishment, their idleness, and their estrangement 
from the dominant success-oriented culture of our society are problems 
for us all. The costs in disease, urban blight, crime and delinquency, 
and public welfare payments have been noted many times before. Moreover, 
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this wastage bf hwm reaourcea violates sone of our aoat basic values - 
that everyone shouia be tble to develop his talents folly ami should 
askc a full contribution to the total betteraent of society* 

There are also those who see in education part of the solution 
to our civil rights problems. They may not be too' sanguine about the 
potentials for education to <pilckly reduce prejudice and discrimination 
directly. But they recognise that once law has lowered barriers to 
equal opportunity, education takes on great inq>ortance in preparing 
persons to make use of this opportunity. 

Census statistics indicate that improved education for young 
people has been a general fact for many years. Table I-l shows that - 
mediah years of education completed rises steadily with decreasing age 
of cohorts. Persons over 75 in 1960 had a median education of just 
about eight years, as compared with a median of more than 12 years for 
those 25-29. When the population is divided by sex and color, the 
same trend appears for e^ch grouo. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, that the problem of poor 
education in the United States is diminishing. Aside from the question 
of whether the average educational level is rising as rapidly as the 
need for higher training, there is the obvious evidence of large numbers 
of persons not achieving sufficient education for today’s job opportuni- 
ties. And speckle subgroups in the population may not have benefited — 
or not benefited fully — in the general rise in educational attainment. 

***** and especially Hegroe., are below 

itatioiai Dedian on education. The gap nay be closing, at least for 



nhit«», but. the Soutitern regioa etiU coostltutet en eree where the 
level of educetioiu^ etteixaimt is below the aetionsl level. 

Xt is to part of this ss^sl prbblee of educstionsl de- 
fieiencp that the pruent study addresses itself. He shall be seek* 
ing to discover and to interrelate sons of the factors which deter* 
wine the degree of educational planning and Mount of schooling to 
be coapleted by adolescents — those in the ninth through twelfth 
d^*®**» Our. focus is on the .Souths partly because of the greater ougni* 
tude of the problew in this r(:^ion. thou^ we would hope that soae 
of our results could P.»e generalised to adolescents elsevhere. With 
the large aaount of aigration and planned adgration from the Souths ^ 
especially of the Negro population inadequate education in this re- 
gion becoaes a serious probleoi in other sections of the country as 
well. We will pay special attention to the education of Negroes, 
since they, as a group, s tand especially far below the national median 
of education cooq^leted, and because many of the problems resulting 
from low education are particularly acute for this group. 

Although the main focus of our interest is on Negro youth, we 
have included in our study a sample of white adolescents. This, has been 
done partly to {Bovide base-lines against idiichihe data cn our Negro 



^ Unj^blished nmnuscript by Crmr Bow^ The reader 
will note that the present report does not generally refer to other 

PdJfpp** is to .suanarise the findings of the 
teseatch at hind, with references to relevant literature to be in- 
cluded in several projected articles and a possible monogriq^h later 
on.' ' ' . - -r - , 



aixbjcct.: can be evaluitcid* Uc also wish to see if the same factors 
dp;f:atc in deter aiding educational plans of White and Negro students, 

thoujih they tiay operate in different ways and to different degrees. 

♦ 

Aaong the questions we are asking are these: JTust What is the 
leyel of educational attaimaent e^roected by high school studdoits at 
the present time? What are the race and sex differences in educational 

plans, and how can these be accounted for? What are the factors that 

* % 

cause sone adolescents to pl«a to go to college, others to sxpect only 
to finish high school 9 ^srd still others to anticipate the possibility 
of dropping out before high school graduation? 

These questions are not new, and we would not expect our answers 
to be totally new either. Such factors as intelligence, social class 
background, parental encouragement^ peer influence, and general achieve- 
ment orientation have been considered before as determinants of educa- 
tional aspirations and achievement. We may explore some new determinants, 
but we particularly want, to contribute a sense of the relative isqportance 
of several types of influence and of their differential effects on the 
several race-sex groupings. By studying a relatively large aao^le 
from one iection of the country, we hope not only to advance the 
development of theory, biit also to provide eo^irical evidence that may 
be useful in practical educational planning ard administration. 

Research Methods 

♦ . 
i^e mdj Or interest loading to this study was in the educational plan- 

• - * f 

hihg of Ke||f6i8i siheO they Stand out as an especially disadvantaged 
group in the South. In selecting a saoq>le of youth for study, we 




therefore attempted to assure a broad representation of the Southern 
Negro hi^ schcwl population* A smaller san^le of white students was 
obtained because we wanted a basif) with which to ccnupare the data on 
Negroes, and because of interest in the wUte students in their own 
ri^t — to our knowledge, no 'Other large-scale’ study had looked at 
educational aspirations and plans of Southern Negroes or lAites** 

Three criteria were established for maximizing variability with- 
in the sample*^ First, recognizing that great differences exist be- 
tween parts of the region, we wanted to have respondents from several 

states and, especially, to sas^le from both the Deep South and the 

^ * 

Upper South* For the latter, the states of Virginia and North Carolina 

* r' 

were selected* Tennessee had been considered before Virginia, but was 
found not to have enough variation in the other criterion variables 
being used* Data from die two Upper South states were esqpected to reflect 
the thinking of high school students in areas of relatively greater oppor 
tunity, at least for Negroes* The choice of North Carolina and Virginia 
was also one of convenience to the researchers, since the major base of 
operations was Chiqpel Uillj North Carolina — rather far removed from 
such other 'Upper South" states as Texas, Arkansas, and Florida*^ 

2 

While such an i^pro'ach does not necessarily provide accurate 
estimates of how prevalent particular characteristics are in the popu- 
lation, this does facilitate the examination of relationships among 
variables* (Relationships among variables can appear only when there 
is variation within variables*) 

% 

This convenience became one of practical significance later, 
when time and financial considerations were to limit the extent to which 
follow-up data on respondents could be gathered* Froximity allowed much 
more follow-up in these two states than would have been possible other- 
' wise* 





V From the Oieep - South Alt^ams and Mississippi vere included in 
the sample* Wi^ our primary Interest in Negroes » these states seemed 
iil^s ''naturals*'' because of their, reputations as places where Negroes 
are most likely .to be disadvantaged* Thus* if state of residence makes 
any difference in the educational aspirations and expectations' of 
Negro youth* the choice .of Al^ama and Mississippi to go along with 
North Carolina and Virginia should give us a vide scope of coverage 
within the South* 

Attempts were also made to diversify the san^>le in two other 
ways* besides state of residence* These were along the dimensions of 
(1) degree of urbanisation in an area and (2) the general level of 
educational performance of Negroes in the area* The fom»er seemed a 
crucial variable to be considered* because of the strong possibility 
that it was associated with differences both in educational opportunities 
and in chances for exposure to proof of the advantages of education* 

The latter variable had been measured and used extensively in the first 
phase of this research by the authors; and it was deemed necessary 
to build in insurance that our sas^le would not be predominantly from 
areas of either generally high or low educational performance* Because 
data for each of these last, two cr^erion- variables were most easily 
obtainable for such an area* the primary sampling unit for the study 
was the county* 

The basic design originally* then* was to sample all Negro high 
school students (9th to 12th grade) in one county of .each kind shown 
in Diagram A* at the end of this chapter* Since the educational perfor- 
mance criterion for selecting counties had direct pertinence mainly 



for NegroeS). in selecting the sas^le of whites the stain care taken was 

to make sure that both .urban and rural whites from both the Deep and 

1 

Upper South were represented in adequate numbers for analysis* If idiites 
had been sasipled everywhere that Negroes were Included, the sample would 
have be^ over- double its final size, with whites having more than a 
2-to«l majority*. Actually, .more Nc^o than «hite youths were included 
(10,274 to 5,604) r- reflecting our primary commitment to studying the 
former* 

Table. 1-2 lists the counties selected for inclusion in the study, 
along with certain descriptive characteristics. In all, 17 counties 
. were chosen — one of each kind indicated in Diagram A, *with a double 
entry to represent the North Carolina low-urban, high-performance 
counties to conq)ensate for small individual population size* None of 
the counties could be considered among the major metropolitan areas in 
the South* To have included c<HmDunitles any bigger than 100,000 would 
have enlarged the san^le beyond the size we could handle, as well as 
Introducing other possible sources of variability* Still, we are satis- 
fied that we have obtained sufficient variation along the rural*!urban 
continuum • 

In the months of October and November, 1963, personal visits 
were made to school authorities as we. sought permission to gather data 
from high school students in the selected counties* The response was 
extremely gratifying* Cooperation was obtained from at least one 
school district in each county* This made it unnecessary for us to move 
on to counties that had been named, as someidiat less desirable alternates* 




Altogether, the selected counties contained 32 school districts, 
and superintendents in 26 of these coxtsented to have their students 
studied'. Of the other six, four refused because they did not wish to 
disrupt the regular school schedule. In interests of efficiency, two 
other districts were not even contacted, since the very small size of 
their Negro populations meant that their exclusion from the sample 
could have only negligible effect on results. Table 1-3 shows the 
actual number of schools and students san^led, by type of county. 
Approximately-JSS to 90 percent of all Negro high schoolers in the 
selected counties were included in the actual sample, with the 
percentage of whites participating about 20-25 percents 

It should be noted that these percentages are based on the number 
of enrolled students in these counties and not on the total population 
of high schobl age. Our saxq>le does not include those in the age 
group who had already left school before the time of our data collection 
Thus, perhaps a quarter or more of the high school age population is not 
covered in our study. The percentage,^ of course, is sometdiat lower 
for the upper grades and somewhat higher for those of ninth and tenth 
grade age. Also, the percentage lost is someidiat higher for Negroes 
than for whites. This exclusion means that we start off with a bias in 
favor of greater educational conoltment and interest than exists over- 
all in the areas saaqxled. Still, it is expected that we will find 



^ Another potential sampling problem, that of enrollment in 
private schools, was minimized by our fortuitous selection of counties 
with very smaH non-public school smident populations. 




enough variation in academic plana and motivation among the high 
school students to permit Identification of factors contributing 
to the entire range of such variation. 

The only research Instrument feasible for our study was the 
self«admlnlstered questionnaire. No other means can be used to obtain 
the large quantity of Information we desired from such a large saiiq>le 
size as we Intended. It was In the winter and spring of. 1963 that we 
began construction of. the questionnaire for the study. 

Two North Carolina locations were selected for pretest In the 
spring of 1963: con^letely rural Jones County and the small city of 

Kinston (population of about 25,000), both In the eastern part of the 
state. Three schools two exclusively for Negroes and one all-white 
at the tlme^ — were Included In the pretest ; the number of respondents 
was about 950. 

In developing the pretest questionnaire, so many different types 
of Information were thought worthwhile that we soon collected a list 
of questions that would have required considerably more time In 
ax\swerlng than we could generally expect to have at our disposal. In 
order to try out all of these questions and to test alternate v^s of 
presenting some Items, we used three different versions of the ques- 
tionnaire In the pretest, t^lle many questions were common to all three 

^ There was no school desegregation In the pretest communities 
In 1963, nor was there more than the barest of token Integration In 
any of the places Included In the final sample at the time of our 
data collection. For. this reason (and because we wished to avoid any 
possible controversy), ho question was asked on race In the question- 
naire. School Identification was enough to Identify race In all but 
about 10 or 12 cases In the entire sasqple of nearly 16,000. 





versions 9 each was distinctive in at least some of the information it 
attest ted to elicit « Selection of items for a single final questionnaire 
would depend on results from the pretest. As it was, each Jones 
County and Kinston respondent was presented with a mimeographed ques- 
tionnaire of about 20 pages in length. Average coa|>letion time was 
about 45 minutes — very close to the average time we were aiming for 
in the final questionnaire. Needless to s ay^ quite a bit of analysis 
and editing was required between the pretest and the actual survey.^ 

The final Instrument was a 12-page printed questionnaire consist- 
ing of about IbO items, of which all but about a half-dozen were of the 
fixed-alternative, check- list-response type. It was expected that the 
bulk of students could complete the questionnaire in less than one 
hour — ‘ the amount of time we were requesting (as a minimum) from 
school authorities. Appendix A contains the final questionnaire. 

Data collection began in November of 1963, with almost ^11 of 

♦ ^ m 

the North Carolina and Virginia sao^le obtained by the end of that month. 
Three schools were not covered until December, with a final one added 
in January, 1964. The method of operation here was usually for staff 
members^ to make one- and two-day forays from Chapel Hill; the normal 
coverage was one or t\io schools per person per day. 

In this regard, two research assistants who worked on the projr 
ect during the summer of 1963 deserve special mention: Reginald 

McLemore, then a rising senior at The College of William and Hary, and 
Miss Fenny Stenbo, who had just graduated from the same collegen 

^ Most often these were Cramer and research assistant Satoshi Ito. 
Bowerman, who had been primarily responsible (along with Cramer) for 
getting permission from school authorities in these two states, was' also 
Involved in the data collection at several places. In addition, graduate 
students John Hofley and Charles Longino assisted in at least one loca- 
tion 




The AltbaBUi end Mississippi pert of the senple vas netted in 

Decenber during a 16>dey period when two CSispel Hill staff meebers® 

made a tour of these states « lasting just about' up to Chris taas school 
*9 

recess^ 

It would be instructive to describe the typical procedures used 
in date collection: The researchers usually began their visit to a 

school with a brief ateeting with the teachers « generally before the start 
of classes in the morning* Purposes of the project were sunmarized and 
instructions were given to the teachers on how to administer the <jues» 
tionnaire to their students •• usually those in their homeroom or first* 
period classes* The teachers had not previously been informed about 
the project by their principals, except for being told not to schedule 
anything else during the "testing” pariC'd* The principals had acted in 
this way at our request to insure that indivi^al teachers would not 
feel threatened by the survey or be motivated to prepare their students 
to make a "good impression*” The princir£\ls, all apparently sincere 
in their desire to aid the project because of its potential value to 
them as educators, were quite willing to cooperate in this effort not 
to broadcast our purpose beforehand. We agreed that cos^arisons would 
not be made between identified schools and that the analysis would 

look for overall trends rather than descriptions of single schools* 

Q 

These were Cramer and Ito* 

9 

Campbell, at Vanderbilt University in Hashville, came down 
to give assistance in two Alabama communities* He had earlier done the 
work of lining up permissions from the vsrioua Alabasna and Mississippi 
school officials involved* 



The teachers were instructed to tell their students that the 
school was participating in a region-wide survey of student attitudes 
and plans for the future* They were to stress that the questionnaire* 
was not a test and that the students could answer freely without fear 
that their responses would be read by anyone at the school* Teachers 
were not to help students in filling out the answers* and were not to 
answer any questions about meanings of items. Students were told to 
skip any qtiestions they just couldn't understand* 

Attached to the questionnaire was a card to be filled out by the 
student to identify his questionnaire for possible follow-up purposes* 
This cardy which had a number matching the questionnaire nunbery was 
to be detached from the questionnaire before the student began filling 
it out* All of the cards were to be collected immediately and placed in 
a sealed envelope (the same procedure to be follow^ with the question- 
naire at the end of *die period), so that students could be sure that 
identification of responses would not be done by teachers* 

In general, the conditions under which the students filled out 
their questionnaires were those of the regular classroom testing 
situation* While this permitted some variation from classroom to class- 
room, there was really no alternative* Many schools did not have, any 
adequate single location where all of the students (or even large 
groups) could come "at once to work on the questionnaire* ’ The one 
central meeting place in many of the schools was a "gymtorium,'^ where 
seating was either in bleachers or in armless folding chairs* In 
neither case were there facilities for comfortable writing* 
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The advantage of having all students take the ^estlonnaire to* 
gether would have been that the researchers could have maintained 
greater control over test*t^ing conditions* We could have given the 
iiutructions ourselves without the possible error introduced by having 
teachers act as ^'middle men*" On the other hand, there were certain 
benefits that were gained in using the individual classrooms, and, in 
the balance, we are satisfied that we bad generally good conditions for 
gathdlcing valid and reliable data from our respondents* Foremost among 
the advantages to us in using the teachers to collect the data was that 
students could sense a more direct involveoffiit of their school with the 

tv 

survey operations* This seemed important especially in the case of 
Negro students; we hoped that this would compensate for any possible 
biases introduced by the fact that none of the research staff was a 
Negro* 

During the time when the questionnairoi were being filled out, 
the staff member directing operations would travel through the halls of 
the school, stopping into rooms once in a while (or peering in through 
open doors) to observe how things were going* What he saw was usually 
satisfactory, although in a few cases conditions were observed to be 
far from the ideal* Perhaps the most comaon problem was overcrowding 

in the classroom, with the result that students were more easily dis* 

> 

tracted and, occasionally, were tempted to lodk at their neighbors' re- 
sponses* The most extreme case of this was in one school where the 
furnace had broken down and all of the students were huddled into less 
than half the classrooms, where makeshift heating equipment had been 
installed* But in this situation, as in those less potentially 



disruptive,.' nearly all of the students -appeared- to be working diligently 
and. seriously on-^the-q^stiomiaire* In large measurev-ve attribute 
this to the intrinsic- interest that the ^estions -held for tiie res^n* 
dents# But in addition, those~vho ixtrked in the' data gathering cane 
away vith^ a great i^preciation of the fine cooperation that school 
personnel — from superintendents to students — gave the project with 
no inmedlate reward promised in return* 

Besides serving as a roving observer during the time when stu- 
dents were completing the questionnaires, the project staff member (s) 
also used the time to obtain certain other pieces of information about 
the pai’ticipating schools from the principal or some other knowledgeable 
official* This background material would help interpret the questionnaire 
datsi and facilitate follow-up efforts* Facts were sought on course 
offerings, physical facilities in the school, counseling services, and 
kinds of standardised tests (ability and achievement) used, if any* 

The time allotted for the questionnaire cooq»letion varied from 
slightly less than one hour in a few schools to as much as 75 minutes* 

In those cases where the principal allowed us flexibility in timing, we 
asked teachers to inpose a maximum time limit of 75 minutes in their 
classrooms* In all cases, questionnaire packets were collected from 
the individual classrooms isoediately After the testing period* 

Sometimes we were able to use the school intercom system to 

synchronize, the test-giving throughout the school* But overall, we 

♦ 

cannot claim to have had a standard amount of time provided for students 
taking the questionnaire* Hevertheless, the degree of qjoestionaiire 
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conpletion, still serves ju s useful iMssure .of the tes.t*-taki^ interest 
or aptitude of respond(^ts> as will be seen in the next chapter. 

ikie o^er aspect of the data collection needs' to be mentioned 
briefly. This has to do with some first follow-up efforts in the 
spring and antumn of 1964. Tabulation sheets were prepared in tripli- 
cate containing the names of all student participants in the survey. 
£ach school was nailed listS: of its students in mid-March and asked to 
provide us with some additional information on them, if possible. The 
types of information requested included ability test scores, achieve- 
ment test scores in English and math, overall grade-point average, 
absentee record up till March 1, and record of participation in music 
and sports activities at school. Since only a token payment could be 
offered to the schools for the secretarial services involved, we did 
not anticipate an ovendielmingly favorable response to our requests for 
new information. However, we did encourage the schools to send us even 
part of the information if they could not send it all. By the end of 

the academic year, we had received at least some of the desired infor- 

10 

matlon from 21 of the 52 participating schools. 

In the fall of 1964, new follow-up information was sought on 
what the respondents were doing one school year after answering our 
questionnaire. Were they still in school — in the next grade or 



Actually because of assorted problems (e.g., lost name, cards 
and, in one case, the destruction of a school by fire), five schools 
were not contacted in this mailing. Thus, the positive response rate 
was a fair 45 percent. 
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retained in the sMe grade as last year? Had they gone on to college? 

Or ’had tltey dropped out? This^ inf ormation was considered crucial for 
validating our aeasttres of educational' plans — to find out Aether 
students were following the paths they said they were planning to fol- 
low less than a year before. It was decided not to risk a biased 50 
percent return rate by seeking these data through a mailing. Instead, 
return visits were made to all of the No7/th Carolina and Virginia 
schools during a three-month period ending in January 1965*^^ The in- 
formation on "current educational status"^ (CES) of respondents was there- 
by obtained for nearly all of thedlorth Carolina and Virginia sas^^le. 

At the sane time, many of the gaps were filled in the additional infor- 
mation previously requested on these students (on test scores, absence 
record, etc.). The final tally shoved 31 schools providing at least 
some of the data sought in the first spring follow-up, and 21 schools 
supplying the CES data that was the primary purpose of the fall 1964 
follow-up. 



Method of Analysis 

The processing of data on nearly 16,000 high school students 
is a major task. Even with most questions precoded, it took several 
months to edit the questionnaires and to code those few items that had 





: Financial, 

efforts in the other 



time, and manpower limitations precluded similar 
two states. 



been left open-ended*^^ The data were then put onto punch cards and, 
eventually, onto con^uter tapes for use on the UHIVAC 1105 facility at 
the University of North Carolina* UNXVAC was used for a»st of the 
nechanical analysis of the data, although some preliminary runs (to ex- 
plore hypotheses ai^ to construct indices) were done with a subsaiq>le 
of cases on an IBM 101 machine* 

The major steps in the analysis to be covered in this respect 
are these: 

(1) Examination of the distribution of cases by type of county 
for a few of the more important variables in the study* We used 
sv'tveral indices of county type in drawing up the saa^le in the first 
place, and we need to know how much of the variation in the sample 
is associated with state of residence, degree of urbanisation, and 
educational performance level of Negroes in the county* To the extent 
that respondents differ in significant degrees by type of county, 
we would have to consider controlling for this variable throughout the 
analysis, even though this would cooplicate the analysis* The data in 
Table 1-4, comparing county types on selected variables for Negro males, 
are enough to satisfy us that respondents do not differ as expected 
by type of county* Instead, we find in other conparisons that there 



/Acknowledgement for assistance during this phase goes to 
several part-time itfsistants: Mrs* Gerald Bell', John Hof ley. 

Miss Susan Little, Mrs* Halioweli Pope, Peter Range, Hiss Sharon B.ice, 
and Mrs* Mip:k Watkins* Satoshi ltd did much of the more difficult 
coding and also helped in the supervision of the other coders* 
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variation within., the vtrioue types of counties than 
between, them* . rThus, we feel it legitimete to drop the control of 
county type* 

(2) Construction of an index of educational plans » the main 
dependent variable, and an overall look at the distribution of respon- 
dents on this index* This is discussed in Chapter XI* 

(3) Investigation of the relationship^ between the dependent 
variable and several other variables definitely decided on as controls* 
These included race, sex, scholastic ability, academic commitment, and 
school grades* This is also covered in Chi^ter II* 

(4) ihialysis of the relationships between the dependent variable 

and those factors to be considered the main independent variables of 
the study* In Chapter III, we look at the effects of certain background 
characteristics of respondents: socio-economic status, place of resi- 

dence, family type, birth order, and number of siblings* Chapter 

V deals with parent-parent and parent-child interaction both in 
general and in contexts directly concerning education — the expects- 
tions being that all kinds of family interaction can have their effect 
on the aspirations and planning of children* The influence of teachers 
is examined in Chapter Vl^and Chapter VII discusses the relationship 
between educational planning and the academic record of older siblings* 

The influence, of peers is discussed in Chapter VZIX •• first with regard 
to the academic behavior and plans of close friends and, second, from 
the standpoint of the respondent's status and interaction with peers* 

A separate analysis is contained in Chapter IX concerning the relation- 
ship between educational planning and occupational aspirations and 



‘ ea^ctatlont. In Chapter X a look la taken at how the general value 
and belief ayateaa of atudcmta are related to their apeclflc expecta- 
tions about future education* . Chapter XI coobines several sets of 

predictive^^ariahlea to seo their Joint effect* and, fir^allyn the re- 

• • • 

lationship between school plannLhg and several school conteist variables 
is exasdned briefly in Chapter Xll* 
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Diagram A 

TypolAgy of Counties Satec tad fpr Coverage 
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Table I - 1 



Median Education, for United States 
and .for Southern Region, by 
Color, Sex, and Age^ ^^60 
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CHAPTER II 



GEHERAL DESCRIPXICH CP EDUCATIONAL PIANS 

Since the description and explanation of variations in educa* 
tional plans is the prioiary purpose of this study, our first concern 
is to develop a measure of future educational plans that can be used 
throughout our analysis. Several items in the questionnaire deal with 
plans to finish high school and to continue education beyond hi^ school. 
Since it would be too coflq>licated to use these as separate items in 
analysis, we require a way of combining items into a single scale. Our 
basic assumptions are as follows: (1) if there is a hi^ degree of 

consistency among responses to the several items dealing with educational 
plans, combination of item-responses into a single scale will reduce, the 
amount of unreliability of classification of individuals by plans; 

(2) it is most important to classify those at the extremes of the scale 
accurately — namely, those not planning to finish high school, and 
those going on to college; (3) the items in the scale should deal with 
plans and expectations, insofar as can be Inferred from the questions, 
rather than with what students would like or prefer to do; (4) the scale 
should be based on a progressive screening — i.e., only those assigned 
a high probability of finishing high school should be classified as 
having plains for education beyond high school. 

In this chapter, we shall describe the construction of such a 
scale, and show its validation against other measures with which it 
should be related if the scale is to serve the purposes of this study. 




Scaling procedure 



A sunoary of the scoring system for the educational plans Index 
is given in Table II-l, Subjects are first classified according to 
whether their responses indicate that they will probably not finish 
hi^ school, probably will finish, and definitely will -finish. Only 
the latter group is further divided by plans for post-high school educa** 
tlon* The ^'probably not finish high school" group is made up of those 
who say, on <pie8tion 39,^ that they definitely or probably do not plan 
to stay in high school and graduate. Those saying **yc8, probably** to 
this question are also included in group 1 if they ere unsure of carry- 
ing out their plans, and also say they might drop out of school if they 
can get a good job. At the other extreme for the high-school-plw 
portion of the scale are those who asy they definitely plan to finish 
hi^ school, are very or absolutely sure of it, end will not drop out 
even if they can get a good job. With these three reinforcing bits of 
information, it seems clear that these students have made definite plans 
to finish. These students appear as scale groups 3 to 7, depending on 
post-high school plans. The intermediate group 2 are those who will 
probably graduate from high school, but who are distinguished from the 
more likely group in terms of their less positive response on one of 
the three screening items. 

The first screening item for plans after high school is, "What 
kind of further training, if any, do you expect to get beyond high 
school?" If the response is that the student does not expect to get any, 

^ See Appendix A for a list of questions contained in the 
questionnaire. 





or expects technical training in the armed forces, he is classified as 
group 3 — labell^ "no further training," if the student checks, on 
this item, that he or she e3q>ects to get training at a beauty or bather 
college, nursing school, business or secretarial school, or an Industrial 
relations center, the respondeat is classified in group 4 — "plans 
further npn-college training." Only those checking this item for 
"regular college or university," or "junior college" are included in 
higher groups. Also put in group 3, however, are those who check "no" 
on question 62 ("Do you e3qpect to continue your education or training 
after you finish high school?"), and those who say there is "no chance" 
or not much chance" that they will really go to college (question 67), 
even if they have indicated such intentions for further training on the 
previous question. 

Group 5 is made up of those who check that they expect to get 
college or junior college training (question 63), think there is at 
least a 50-50 chance that they will go to college (question 67), but 
say (question 62) that they expect to continue their education only 
after working to make money, or being in the armed forces. Groups 6 
and 7 both say they plan to continue their formal education immediately 
after they finish high school, the difference being that the "6*s" say 
the chances that they will really go to college are "50-50" or "1*11 
probably be going," while the "7*s" say "I?m definitely going." 

As indicated above, students whose answers on the three questions 
dealing with high, school plans place them in the first two groups are 
not scored on the questions about post-high school plans. Since the 
screening that is used to place students in scale groups 3 above 



is fairly stringent, we are led to ask how many of the excluded students 
in groups 1 and 2 also indicate that they have plans for further 
education, even thou^ their responses do not give assurance that they 
even firmly intend to complete high school. We might expect a certain 
amount of inconsistency, especially in the Negro sample, between high- 
school and later plans as a result of unrealistic expectations by and 
for some students, and as a result of response unreliability. 

As a test of this, we tabulated, for approximately a one-eighth 
sacple of the Negro subjects, the responses on the post-high school 
intentions portion of the scale for all three of the high school plans 
groups. Only two of the 39 Negro students in. group 1 would have been 
placed in the ’’probably” or ”definitely-going-to-college” groups, and 
26 of the 214 in group 2 show the same inconsistencies. By contrast, 

262 of the 1051 who had been classified as definite high school graduates 
are in groups 6 and 7 — those with college plans. Not only does this 
indicate that the classification system used in this scale does not 
rule out many, if any, who are college potentials, but it suggest: that 
the use of these six questions differentiates plans quite reliably, 
particularly between the extreme*. 

There are 963 students who did not give answers to all of the 
questions used in constructing the educational plans scale, so they 
are excluded from all of the analyses dealing with this measure. This 
exclusion affects about seven percent of the Negro males, and about five 
percent of the Negro females and of both sex groups of whites. Although 
the amount of bias introduced by this small a percentage would be minor 





in any case, examination of non-responses for the scale as related to 
a variety of other items such as grade in school, occupation of parents, 
and parental support for education shows little indication of any 
significant biasing effect from non-response* 

The frequency distribution on the educational-plans scale is 
shown in Table II -2, by race and sex. Altogether, less than 18 percent 
of the students are classified in the two groups having the lowest 
possibility of graduating from high school, and, at the other extreme, 
about 26 percent indicate probable or definite plans to go on to college. 
One of our concerns, .during the data-collection phase of the study, was 
that Negro students, in particular, might have a tendency to over- 
represent their plans, partly because. they might think of such answers 
as expected in this situation, and partly because the Negro schools 
constantly stress education as a primary means of getting ahead in the 
world and improving their relative position. Our results here do not 
seem to indicate any such inflation of plans, however, since the pro- 
portion of Negroes with college plans is actually quite a bit lower 
than that of the «diite students — perhaps accurately reflecting a re- 
duced opportunity for college among Negroes. Sex differences, on the 
other hand, are relatively small, in the* college-planning category, 
except for those who say they will “probably go to college," here there 
are more white males than females. At the other extreme,' males are 
more likely than females to be in the most uncertain category for high 
school graduation, and the percentage of \diites \Aio are doubtful graduates 
is a little higher than that of Negroes of the same sex. Category 2 in- 
cludes those who are probable graduates, but responses indicate that 



they are less deterndned than students in the upper five groups, so 
they may be expected in the subsequent analysis to be similar to the 
group 1 students; whether ^ey continue or not will probably depend on 
the strength of pressures for or against continuing. At any rate, there 
are more Negro than white students, proportionately, ^ in this category. 

It is interesting that a fairly large percentage of girls plan 
to receive some kind of non-college training after completion of high 
school. Nursing and secretarial or clerical work are the main kinds 
of training mentioned. The much smaller percentage of male students in 
this category is due partly to .differences in kinds of job opportunity, 
and partly because a good number of males indicate*, that they expect to 
be in the armed forces, and are, therefore, placed in group 3 — no 
further training. This overlooks the fact that service training may have 
later carry-over for civilian occupations, but for our purposes it re- 
presents plans at a different level than for civilian non-college 
training. 

Educational Plans and Scholastic Ability Level 

As we mentioned in the previous chapter, forms were sent to all 
of the schools in our sas^le during the fall after questionnaire data 
were obtained, listing all of the students for whom we had a qycstion- 
naire, and requesting that scores on whatever scholastic ability or 
l.Q. test they had taken be entered for each student. Host of the 
schools coQq>li&<^ with this request as well as they could, but many 
students had never taken such a test. Not only were the data incomplete, 
in the sense that some students had no such scores on their records or 
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the schools did not furnish us with information f but there were other 
conqpllcations affecting use of the data we obtained. Por one thing, 
several kinds of tests and different forms of tests had been used, 
making conqparability of raw scores virtually in^ossible. Furthermore, 
tests had been given at different times — for instance, one IGth 
grade group would have taken a test during their 9th year, but another 
would have had it in the 7th grade. We could also assume that there 
ware differences among schools in method of examination, general levels 
of preparation for the test-taking skills involved, etc. We concluded, 
consequently, that the best basis for scoring students was to assign 
them a standard score based on the mean and standard deviation of test 



scores of students in their own grade and school, making the scores on 
this variable relative to their own school-grade group rather than to 
the. total sanqile. 

The relation between these scholastic ability scores and 
educational plans (EP) is shown in Table XX-3. For this purpose, the 
lower two EP scores, X and 2, are combined. These are the students 
whose graduation from high school is doubtful or uncertain. At the 
other end of the scale, the two groups planning college immediately after 
t.igh school differ only by degrees of certainty, and scores of 6 and 
7 have been combined. 



In spite of the difficulties in obtaining coiq>arable scores on 
scholastic ability, the relationship between the standard scores and the 
index of educational plans is very high. Xn all four subgroups the pro- 
portion who are dubious high school graduates declines sharply with 
increases in ability, and relatively few of those with low ability 
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plan seriously to go on to college. It will be noted that high school 
graduation Is more probable for white students than for Negroes of the 
same sex and relative ability level* Males are also less sure about 
graduating than are females of the same race and ablHty level. But In 
general > a very large proportion of the potential dropouts are found 
among students In the lowest half of their classes with respect to 
ability. For example, 72 percent of the Negro males who were classi- 
fied as doubtful finishers (code 1) are below the median of their classes 
In ability level, and 62 percent of those In code 2 (may graduate) 
are below the median. The comparable percentages for white males are 
76 and 74. 

At the other end of the educational plans spectrum the proportion 
planning to go to college, by our Index, Increases uniformly with In- 
creases In ability level. Differences between males and females of 
the same race are slight, within ability groups, but race differences 
are considerable. It Is Interesting that It Is only at the higher 
ability levels that a considerable proportion of Negroes plan to go 
on to college, but for the vdilte students, and particularly the males, 
a high portion even at the middle ability levels are making such plans. 
VJithin this plans category, however, the level of certainty increases 
with ability. The ratio of the “definite" to "probable" planners among 
white males Increases from less than one for the middle two ability 
groups to better than two to one for the upper two ability levels, and 
a shift of similar magnitude takes place for the Negroes and for white 
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These data suggest several points. In the first place, since 
there should be some relationship between ability level and plans for 
continuing education, a degree of validation for our educational plans 
scale is provided. Accepting this, it is apparent that students face 
their educational futures with considerable realism with respect to 
academic ability needed for continuation. It is also apparent that 
relative ability level within school grade, provides a standard for 
students; they are both aware of ability differences and accept their 
implications. On the other hand, educational plans are not to be 
thought of as entirely of recent origin, and the early baser of those 
plans may have provided a direction of student academic interest over 
the years ^ich finds Itself reflected in more recent tests of academic 
ability, 

A further comment on the difference in relation between ability 
level and plans for Negro and vhite students is in order. In general, 
it is known that scores of Negro students on ability tests average 
somewhat below those of white students. In spite of the fact that the 
ability requirements in colleges which Negroes would typically plan 
to attend are probably somevdiat lewer on the average than those 
schools which the white students typically consider, it may be realistic 
for Negroes to have to be better in their class standings than white 
students in order to have college success. Compounding this tentative 
generalization is the fact that the job avenues for the college-educated 
Negro in the South may not be viewed as being as numerous as for whites, 
so only those with both college education and high ability can anticipate 
success. How much of this is apparent to students at the level we were 
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deaXisg with, and how it influences their decisions , we cannot completely 
know, but possibly our later analysis will give us some clues on these 
matters • 



Academic Commitment 



In addition to the question about educational plans, five 

questions were included in the questionnaire for the purpose of obtaining 

a measure of the degree of commitment of students to academic matters. 

These items and the weights for response categories are as follows: 

In general, \diat do you consider to be a satisfactory grade 
for you? 

0 - I really don’t* care much 

0 - Any passing grade 

1 » Average grade is 0«K. 

2 • Hantto be above average 

3 - Among the best in the class 

Do you really try to get good grades? 

0 - Don’t try 

P - Try a little 

1 - Try quite a bit 

2 - Try very hard 

How interested are you in most of your schoolwork? 

0 - Not at all interested 

0 - A little interested 

1 • Fairly interested 

2 • Very interested 

Do you ever feel that going to school is a waste of time? 

0 - Yes, most of the time 
0 - Sometimes 

0 - Once in a while 

1 - Never feel this way 
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How often do you finish your homework? 

0 - 2^ever 

0 - Once in a vdiile 

0 - About half the time 

0 - Kost of the time 

1 - Always 

In deriving weights for the iteins, they have been single scored 
by a Guttman scale format. Combinations of the response categories 
are mads in such a way as to maximize the internal. consistency of the 
items and maintain a spread of scores. The items form a quasi-acal© 
with reproducibilities around 85 percent. With Cornell scoring and 
additional category combinations, a scale with a reproducibility over 
90 percent could be formed. For our purposes, however, the simple scoring 
seems to provide sufficient discrimination and is easier to score by 
machine for this large nimber of cases. 

The frequency distribution of the academic conanitment scores 
as well as the relationship of this variable to educational plans is 
shown in Table II-4. The median commitment score is higher for Negroes 
than for vdiites, and the females within each race are higher than the 
males. The higher scores for Negroes could be due, in part, to a 
greater tendency for them to give the socially desirable answer, 
especially on tests under the auspices of whites. However, similar 
discrepancies do not show up in educational plans, although social 
desirability is present here, too. Also, since Negro dropoht rates 
are generally higher than those for whites, a higher percent of the 
lebs interested may already have dropped out* Furthermore, the Negro 
schools have put on intensive campaigns to interest students in school, 
representing education as one of the necessary avenues to gaining 
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success and rising above their present status. In view of the 
apparently realistic aspirations about finishing high school and going 
on to further training, we would be inclined to accept these latter 
interpretations of the Kegro-white differences in commitment. 

It is apparent from Table II-4 that academic commitment is 

closely related to educational plans. The differences in plans seem 

\ 

to be somewhat sharper for Negroes than for whites. Negroes with low 
commitment have a high percentage \dio are likely dropouts and a very 
low percentage with college plans. By contrast, whites above the lowest 
commitment scores have much lower percentages in the doubtful graduating 
group than do the Negroes. In other words, even with equal commitment, 
Negroes are less likely to be certain of high school completion. At 
the other extreme, at every level of commitment, except the very lowest, 
white students indicate greater expectations of going to college. It 
is interesting here that the percentage of Negroes expecting to go to 
college increases markedly only toward the higher commitment values, 
but for white students, and particularly for the males, college expecta- 
tions are quite high even at the middle range of commitment. This 
may be a function of overall levels of e:}q>ectation between the two 
groups. For Negroes, completion of high school, and especially going 
on to college, represents a considerable achievement, and more of a 
departure from group norms. Therefore, those who expect to go on to 
higher education have a higher sense of commitment to academic work. 

The obverse is undoubtedly also true, that those having more commitment 
are the ones willing to make such plans. Negroes ioay oee a closer 
relationship between high school interests and performance than do 




«hif:e8» They are more likely to see the necessity of preparation, 
and they have already begun to separate themselves out in a different 
way of life and set of an^itions, for which they may take considerable 
pride. For the white student planning college, he may find the way 
ea£iier, he is e3q>ected to go, and he sees less relationship between 
his high school performance and the possibility that he might be able 
to go on to college. Many of these inferences can be checked with our 
later data. 

The strong relationship between academic coomitment and educational 
pl.ans holds when scholastic ability is held constant, as shown in Table 
II-5. Since data on scholastic ability are available only for a portion 
of the sample, the number of cases in some of the cells gets rather 
snuill. Yet it is clear that both scholastic ability and degree of 
academic commitment affect plans for coiqaletion of high school and 
going on to college. Looking first at the percent of doubtful graduates 
from high school, at each ability level a decrease in commitment brings 
an increase in the percent of those who may not graduate. These 
percentages increase also with decreasing academic ability, within 
each commitment level (reading the tables in the horizontal direction), 
but these differences are not as great as for commitment differences. 

In other words, it appears that the effect of commitment, holding 
ability constant, is greater on dropout tendency than is level of 
academic ability. 

Uhen we lock at students vdiose college plans seem to be fairly 
firm, again it is clear that both commitment and ability level operate. 

At each combination of these two variables, we find a larger percentage 
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of. Whites than of Negroes planning for college, and the percentage 
for white males is higher than for white females, partly as a function 
of the lower commitment rates of the males. The highest percentage 
planning college is, of course, found for students vho are in the 
top group in both commitment and ability. A decrease of one category 
in commitment does not reduce this percent as much as a decrease in 
ability, but since the scales are different and the divisions arbitrary, 
no statements of the relative effect of these two variables can be 
made with the percentage differences being so small. 

The most in^)ortant generalization that can be made from this 
table is that both ability level and degree of academic commitment have 
an effect cn educational plans, and that even controlling for these 
two variables, Negroes are more likely to be unsure of high school 
graduation and much less likely to be planning to go on to college, 
with sex differences within each race being fairly small. For the 
“most likely” category (i.e., those high on ability and conanitment), 
only 36 percent of Negro males and 41 percent of Negro females plan 
to go to college, cooqpared \rith 82 percent of white males and 76 per- 
cent of White females — approximately double for the whites. Part 
of this difference may be due to the larger portion of Negroes in the 
high commitment category. (The category is, therefore, less select.) 

If so, and assuming that honest answers were given to the items 
making up the commitment scale, it would further confirm the notion 
that acadecdc commitment for Negroes is geared more to the realization 
of high school level goals, while for white students it is associated 
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with college level goals, whereas the realities of ability affect each 
about the same with respect to post*high school training. 

Educational Plans and Grades in School 

In another item in the questionnaire, students were asked to 
report their average grade in school during the previous year. Since 
grades in school reflect both ability and degree of commitment to 
school, the clear differences we find in Table II-6 are to be expected. 
For each race-sex grouping there is a strong positive relationship 
between grades and college planning and a strong negative relationship 
between grades and dropout potential. 

One interesting comparison between males and females can be 
made. In Table II-2, we found that for Negroes, 21.6 percent of males 
and 20.2 percent of the females probably or definitely plan to go to 
college, and for whites these percentages are 43.5 and 36.1. When we 
conq>are males and females within each race in Table II-6, the percentage 
of males planning for college tends to be even more dramatically higher 
than for females, with average grades in school controlled. Apparently 
grades are not seen to be as inq>ortant for males in achieving college 
goals, or they have the goals regardless of their grades because of 
greater expectations for males and the greater functional utility for 
them of a college education. 

Although there is a fair relationship between acholastic ability 
level and average grades (as reported by subjects), there is considerable 
variation of grades within ability level, as shown in Table II-7. 

The relationship between grades and educational plans holds up, even 






with ability level held constant. The percentage o£ Negro males with 
low grades who are uncertain of graduation remains high regardless of 
ability level whereas those with bi^ grades mostly expect to graduate 
even if their ability level is low. Cxades may, in fact, be not only 
more salient but more valid as as indicator of ability to them. By 
comparison, white oales in the high ability group say they are likely 
to graduate from hi^ school even if their grades are low, and a fairly 
large proportion of these even plan to go on to college. 

Average grades and degree of academic commitment are also 
related to each other (Table 11*3), though there are many students 
high on one but low on the other. In cocqparing these ’’off-diagonal" 
cases for white and Negro students, for Negroes there are more than 
twice as many students with high commitment and low grades as there 
are students with low commitment and hi^ grades. For white students, 
the difference is in the other direction and several times as great. 

We have noted before that the level of academic commitment is higher 
for Negro students, and this is true regardless of grades received. 

This may also be a function of a more select and more determined 
group of Negro students mAlo have continued in school up to this 
point. 

Looking at the joint effects of average grades and commitment 
on Negro males, those with low commitment have a high proportion of 
potential dropouts, regardless of average grades, while those with 
low grades and high commitment are much less likely to be in the low- 
riek categories. On the other hand, those with high grades have 
relatively high percentages planning on college, regardless of 
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ccamttment, and those ^th low grades in school do not plan for college 
at any commitment level. Grades and commitment have diflerent effects 
on different ends of the plans continuum, for the Negro males. Huch 
the same pattern exists for Negro fesieles, except .-that commitment has- 
more of an effect on college plans for the high-grade group. With white 
students, grades and commitment seem to be £^out equally inf luentiaL within 
each category of the other variable, and therefore have a more symmetric 
effect on educational plans. 

Class in school 

Besides academic ability, interest, and performance variables, 
there are some other factors whose association with educational plans 
needs to be examined briefly before we turn to variables of greater 
significance for our research. One of these is class in school. We 
want to know how much of the variation in educational plans may just 
be due to the coo^osition of our san^le T<^th respect to school»class 
distribution. 

The nufid>er of Negro students in our sao^le declines by about 
35 percent from freshmen tp the senior year, while the number of white 
students is fairly constant for all years. (See Table II -9.) However, 
it is not possible to make any statement about relative dropout tendencies 
from these figures. There is, of course, a certain amount of attrition 
in school enrollment before high school graduation and it is probable 
that this is higher for the Negro students. But at the same time, there 
is an increase in the number of people in the younger age groups, due 
to previous increases in number of births. Most important, however, is 
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the fact that the san^le was not collected in such a way as to pesmit 
reliable dropout estimates by comparing class enrollments. A few of 
our schools were senior hi^ schools (grades 10 - 12 ), and we were not 
able to get all of the 9 th«*graders i^oia feeder junior high schools. In 
others we got full coverage of only certain grades, because of absences 
of groups of students for class trips, yearbook photographs, etc. 

What we can say from Table XI-9 is that there is a considerable 
difference in educational plans from early to later years of high 
school, both with respect to intentions to complete high school and 
with respect to college attendance hopes. It is surprising that so 
many of the students in the middle of their senior year expressed 
cocq>letion doubts, but almost all of those are classified in our group 
2 (probably graduate) rather than in the "definitely graduate" group 
because of their doubt about finishing school if offered a good job 
before graduation. For the younger ones, some will undoubtedly drop 
out later, and others may pick up added motivation as they go along. As 
one boy expressed it in an interview at the end of his junior year, 

"In a couple of weeks I'll have finished all but one year of high 
school. I've just sort of kept going because there wasn't anything 
else to do, but now I guess X might as well put in one more year and 
finish up." 

In addition to the trends in Table II-9, our basic tabulation 
shows an increase as one goes on in school in the degree of certainty 
among those planning to go to college — i.e., there is an increase in 
the ratio of those in plans category 7 to those in category 6. 
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Since scholastic ability scores were standardized within school 
and class in school, for those students for whom this information was 
available, there are only slight differences in the percentage of 
students in each grade in the high, medium, and low ability groups. 
Consequently, the relationship between educational plans and grade in 
school remains with ability level controlled, but not uniformly for all 
ability levels. Students at the low and medium ability levels in all 
four of our analysis groups show considerable decreases in the 
percentages of unsure high school graduates as they continue in school. 
For Negro 4oales, tiiese decreases are offset by an increase in those 
planning to graduate but not go on, while in the other three groups 
there are also Increases, though small at these ability levels, in the 
percent going on to college. For Negroes in the upper third of 
ability level, educational plans are virtually the same for all four 
years of school, while for the upper ability level whites there are 
increases in the percent going to college with increasing years of 
school. In other words, the original relationship between class and 
plans is fairly similar in each of the ability levels of vdiite 
students, with somewhat greater decrease in dropout tendency at the 
low ability level and more Increase in college planning at the high 
level, while for the Negro students, the effect of the ability control 
is seen mainly at the lower ability levels. 

The distribution of academic commitment scores is likewise 
almost exactly the same for all four classes in school for all four of 
our subgroups® However, in the relationship of educational plans to 
both academic commitment and class in school, the< original increase in 




plans at advancing school class holds only for the medium and high 
‘ comc^tmeat groups of Hegroes, while there is- little change in plans 
’ for those low degree of 'commitment, i’dr the white stud^ts, by 

con^arison) plans are about the same at ail four class levels for those 
with high ccnnmitment but increase by class for the lower two comr^tment 
levels. 'One interpretation of these race differences is that the \mite 
students having strong academic conmitinents know all through thetr 
high school career where they are heading, while those with lower com- 
mitment are most subject to selective factors that will affect later 
motivation, plans j and tendencies to quit school. For the Negroes, those 
at the lowest commitment level also *’know*' where they are going (i.e., 
not very farj, and are less likely to shift plans as they progress through 
the school system. It might be somcsrtiat too bold to suggest, as a 
result of this finding, that efforts expended by school personnel to 
influence students toward academic excellence and ambition would be 
most effective with tiie lower tv?o- thirds of the \d»ite students and the 
upper two-thirds of Negro students in commitment to the educational 
process. 

A Follow-up on Plans for Education 

Earlier sections of this chapter have described our scale of 
educational plans and have shown how it is related to acadanic ability 
levels, degree of academic conoitment, and grades in school — measures 
of direct relevance to plans. The kinds of relationships we have re- 
ported permit considerable confldeiKe in the validity of the educational 
plans scale for dividing students according to the nature and definiteness 




of their plans for continuing .and future education. The best validation, 
however. Is to be able -to follow through shd see what these students 
actually' did« We had this opportunity.- f^fs portion "of -ou^ *.• 

sample. Oar {{uestionnaire data had been collected in the 1963-64 ■ 
school ye^;- in the fall of 1964, we went back to the schools* in 
.Virginia and Korth Carolina which had been in our saxi^le and asked them 
for information about . the Whereabouts of those students who hs4 been 
covered in the questionnaire survey. . Since we had names of students, 
we could make this a direct follow-up whenever schools had this infor- 
mation* • The principals in the cooperating schools, with the aid of 
counsellors and teachers, were able to give us; definite information on 
most of their last year’s students* For students who had graduated, 
they recorded for us whether the. student was known, to have gone on to 
college or not to be in school. For the non-graduates, we were told 
whether the student had been passed to the next grade, retained in .the 
same grade, or had dropped out of school* The hereabouts of only a 
few graduates wets ixtoiGfwn, as was true for a small nusober of other 
respondents, most cf whom Wvere thought to have transferred to other 
schools* in general, though,. v;e were surprised end pleased that such 
a very large percentage could be placed for us * 

The tabulation of the results of this follow-up is shown in 
Table II-IO* One thing is very clear; most of the students, and 
particularly white students, who went on to college had been able to 
anticipate this accurately before hi^ school graduation* However, 
about a third of the Negro students who actually went to college were 
not certain of it the previous spring — possibly because of doubts 




about rtdffiission^ and possibly beoause o£ financial insecurities. The 
proportion of Negro graduates in this sub*-sample going on to college 
was nBich less . than that-..f or ^i tes . (26 • 6 p,ercent versus 56 .9 percent) , / 
and hi]^er for- white males than, females (62.3 percent versus 
51.6 percent). 

Although some of those going bn to college had not been sure 
that they would do so, relatively few of those tidio .did not go on had 
planned on going to college. The implication here is that our 
measure slujwing those students who probably or definitely plan to go 
on to college after high school is conservative in that it is a bit more 
likely to exclude- some may go on then to include large numbers 
who do not, in fact, enter college right after high school. 

Cougar ing the three groups who did not graduate, those who were 
not promoted are similar in plans to students vdio have already dropped 
out of school, fdiile the ones who were promoted have a ^ch larger 
percentage who plan to go to college and a smaller percentage who are 
doubtful graduates from high school.. Differences between the white 
dropouts and students promoted to the next grade are considerable but 
among Negroes these two groups are relatively less differentiated in 
their plans . 

Data for establishing the relationship between later educational 
status and ability are quite incon^lete, since ability scores were 
available for only a portion of those for whom follow-up data were 
obtained. However, the expected relationship is shown for these 
smaller nusibera, as a matter of interest, in Table II-ll. Over half 
of the stiidenta who dropped out or were retained in the same grade were 






in the io^^s: ttitti 'Of theljr and relatively few ^re- in the - 

npii'er thitd* ^ Ccih^er^lyy over half of students :going 'to college were 
in t&e Tipper t^^ of their' class in -abiilty level.'* The-nuabers are * . ' 
too staail to t^e of a point of it, out there is a sli^t suggestion 
-in the data that a larger proportion: of hi^er relative-ability Negroes 



thsn of whites are not going on to college. Possible difference in 
group' averages , if ability, were Judged on an absolute scale, tnight 
account for this, -However, 



The t u ^th b era are too siaall to make cos^arisons of earlier cduca-* 
tional plans of students within these ability levels, but such compari- 
sons as can be made show that earlier plans predict well, even with 
ability level controlled. 

Turning to academic commitment > we find that this tends to be 
highest for the Negro females, even for those who dropped out of school 



or were not promoted (Table 11-121. On the other hand, commitment to 
academic matters ^idiile in high school is relatively low for. white 



males, regardless of next year’s outcome. Even those udio went on to 
college show relatively few with s high degree of comnitment. This 
apparent relative disinterest in the academic process has been noted 
previously in this chapter, with reference to the male white students. 



so this rSsttlt is consistent. White males who dropped out of echool 
were particularly disinterested, or low in cooinitment, and, though 
the nunbers are again rather small, the lower percent of low commitment 
for male Negroes raises questions about possible differences between 
the groups in the bases of plans and performance. 
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< Differences ^in-e4ttcationaX‘:plim3 of students at various later 
status levels^ as shcvn. in-TTable iXX*lO, liold up evenvi»hen level of 
■ academic, cotfiaitcient is controlled’;- i^of e*aaDp|U;'. three- jhw the 

Negro sales \H,th Ki^ cosmitment -and vent on to college -^had^ ' 
definitely planned for college, compared with one«six^ of ^pse idio : 
graduated but did not go on to college^ And among those with low 
cos^tnent, almost .SO percent of the dropouts had -been. classified 
as '’potential dropouts" in dur scale of educational plans, as cpoq>ared 
to just 44 percent of those vho vhere still in school a year after the 
questionnaire survey* Sisdlar results appear, for the other race-sex- 
groups,. * 

An indication of how the two variables of plans and commitment 
operate together is seen in the fact that among Negro males who did not 
graduate, 31.2 percent of those with low commitment dnd low educational 
plans were either retained in the same grade or dropped out, compared 
with 9*5 percent in all other commitment and plans categories. The 
sixailar percentages for white males were 33 ;3 and 13 ,5 • Since this' 
"outcome" was over less than a yearns time, and most of these students 
will still be' in the risk category for another year or two, it looks 
as though these two variables may be fair predictors of which students 
will drop or. not be advanced. 

Degree of Questionnaire Completion 

. Jhe final variable to be considered in this chapter is the 

degree of completion of questionnaire response. In editing the ques- 

-i. .i ■ - — V. -- 

tlonnaires, the number of pages completed by each respondent was noted ^ 












^4:a1c;.o a counf: was made of the nuihber of qu.es tioxut left unax^wered ~ 
^i^ch re.levant-. for t. that subject* .^e eorfjiuation of these twa 



' - . •.it«ns..form the. oon^let^pB ;indexi 4ata. f^ given' In Table’ II-X3* • . 

Although s ^dents' taking the ^estloxmaire were given between an hour 
• and an hour and a quarter to oonq>lete it, we know that a nuaber found 
. it ia^ssible to finish in this period of ^tiaie, «sid others undoiiftedl^ did not 
finish because of lack of interefst* Not only would incompletion result 
in a. lower number of cases for analysis of items later in the ^es- 
tionnaire, then, but certain biases might expected, to appear as a 
result of factors correlated with inconq>letion* These data are presented 
here partly to describe the extent to which the questionnaire con^letion 
task was ^Ifilled, and partly to give a rough notion of the type of 
bias that tsight be encountered in later analyses 

The Negro males had the smallest percentage (65«9) convicting 
all pages of the questionnaire* (The figures for the total sample sxe 
included for these percentages, since the.N*s in Table 11-13, though 
alcust as large, exclude subjects for whom the educatfional plans data 
were not avallihle — see Table XI-2.) By contrast, 95 percent Of the 

T ^ J 

white females finished the questionnaire, and in. between w«e 81 percent 
of .the female Negroes and 86 percent of the male white students* With- 
in this group of completers, there are still differences in the number 
of (p^estions skipped* A little under half of all the Negro males jAlo ^ 

^ Of course, we should note again, as we did in Chivter X, that 
some of the variation in questionnaire completion was due to variation 
i^.time allotted for filling it out* Still, the fact that the com- 
pletion index does relate to other variables, as we are about to show, 
indicates Chat time allotment variations were not the crucial determinant 
of differences among students in degree of completion* 






finished, skipped^ less thm three, qu^tions and a sixth of them skipped 

liu;orj'apre,« ; twenty percent. of thfv^diite females, finished and skipped 

*** ' * * "* * 

tro or-fewiftr f^estlonsi; and>a^dth^. 22..«perceat.-f^i^^^ and skipped 3: to IjO* 

The other tvo; grwps were between ’ thes.e exttemee. . 

in looking over the entire distribution of oases on, the conq»letion . 
index, in Table ix?13, it is apparent that the tendency was to move 
toward co^letion, as far. as they could get, with relatively few skips,, 
rather than to skip widely in order to finish. The slower rate for 
Negro students is. undoubtedly due to a difference in reading ability, 
coupled with, the.- fact that some of the items may have -been more 
puzzling and difficult for them. to make up their, minds about. In the 
classrooms we- observed, both from witdiin the room and .in walking past 
in the hall, we got the distinct iaq>res8ion that students were taking 
the task seriously and working hard at it. We saw very few instances 
of levity, or expressions which would be interpreted as disinterest 
or disapproval. 

To the extent that rate -of completion is due to differential 
reeding ability and comprehension, we would e:q>ect this to be reflected 
in educational plans, piat this' is so, can be observed in Table 11-13, 
Within each of the sections for number of pages conq>leted, educational 
plans are lower for students who skip questions^ and there is some 
tendency for plans, especially for college, to be lower for those who 
did not coB^lete all pages. It is consistent with earlier findings to 
suspect that differences by sex and race reflect general differences 
in educational plana. 





' These differences with respect to. educational plane could be • 
interpreted in terms of ability levei-or -motiyation* In Table II-14., 
even -thod^* the. data ability levei ar.e for only- a- portion of the 
■ san^le' (and- e portion we have no. reason tp' suspect is biased oh this 
• relitionship-) , we see a definite Relationship between abiiity.and compie** 
tion* With' ah. increase in degree of 'completion^ either pages finished 

• . V * ' ^ 

or- items . skipped 9 we. find a larger proportion of students in the lowest 
third of their class in ability level. However, In the other portion 
of the table, we see that even, among students in the lower third of 
ability there. is still en increase in percentage having lower educa- 
tional p.lans as incon^letions rlse^ Again we have the question, in 
atte 9 q|>ting to interpret this result, as to- vdiether incon^lction is a 
function of both ability and aspiration leyela If so, and there is a 
"disinterested** element, lack of completion could introduce a different 
kind of bias throughout the data. However, this can be mostly dis- 

- isr 

counted by the data in Table 11-15, Differences in academic commitment 
for students with varying levels of completion is slight? and the dif- 
ferences we find can be accounted for, most likely, in terms of the 
ability con^onent we have noted previously in commitment, . 

In general terms, our interpretation of the effects of incom- 
pletion would be as follows: We have lost some data, and what we have 

lost is mainly on the last two or three pages of the questionnaire, where 
anticipating' this difficulty, we placed items least central to our 
study. Skipped. items are scattered throughout, and are more likely 
to have been skipped by students of lower reading and comprehension 
ability. With the skipped items being relatively few in number and 








. scattered, it tdLli not affect o«r relationships appreciaiily. Any slight 
effect will be in the direction of easphasizing relationships that appear 
for the hi^er <d)ility ktud^^ In the latter part of the questionnaire, 
this "ability-bias" will be a little inore severe, hnd generalizations 
will be isore appropriate for the higher level students, ^cept for 
those Instances where we can. control for ability level, or suggest the 
effects of such controls from our partial ability data. We would con- 

• ^ - • S m 

elude that the eff^ts of incompletion are not serious, and that 
disinterest in ei^er the questionnaire or in academic aiatters is not 
an iaq>ortant element in th© in?onq>letioh. If it had been, it would have 
been a more difficult matter than the slight "ability-bias," which 
we have ^th us an^ay. 



Smmnary 

In this chapter, we have introduced the key measure of the 
dependent variable of educational plans, as it is used in this report. 

We have attempted to demonstrate the validity of this measure by show- 
ing its close relationship to scholastic ability, academic commitment, 
school grades, and (prrhaps most inqportantly) the educational s talus .of 
the student one school-year after the measure of plans was taken.. 

It is found that the Negro students are less likely than whites 
to have serious college Intentions and sli^tly more likely to be doubt- 



ful about graduating from, high school. Girls are somewhat less repre- 
sented among the "pdtential dropouts,” but are not very different 
from boys in the proportion planning for college. A much larger 
percentage of girls expresB Intentions of pursuing some sort of 







no^»cbIlege po8trhlgh«sc!iool gaining, as in nursing, secretarial 
school^, .etc. 

.Before going. on tp mprfc ..extensive exandnation pf correlates 
of ' educatioxial plans, we should make note of* one procedural matter that 
has already been implied in this chapter. In most of the discussion 
thus far, we have focused on two groups of respondents: (1) those who 

are uncertain about graduating froia high school -• the “potential drop- 
outs,” and (2) those who are seriously planning to enter college right . 
after cor^leting high school — the “college planners,” Each of these 
groups is a combination of two educational-plans scale categories. The 
potential dropovts are Bwde up of scale groups 1 and 2, the definite 
school leavers and those who may graduate but who. are not certain. 

Scale categories 6 . and 7 comprise the coliege-planning group, differing 
only In their degree of certainty about college, but all definitely 
planning to go and seeing a*: least an even chance that their plans will 
be realized* The combining of categories occurred only after it was 
found that category 1 resembled category 2 in the way it related to 
other variables, with a similar resemblance appearing for categories 
6 and 7, 

• The decision to combine, then, seemed an obvious move, since it 
provided larger subsamples with which to work, at the same/ time that it 
appears to cause minimal risk that key relationships under study will 
be obscured. In the analysis to follow, we shall continue to use these 
same two groupings of educational plans as our major centers of interest 
In this way, we shall be looking mainly at those factors associated with 
either high or low levels of educational expectations. Less attention 



wiil^be devoted to the iWermediate group who 2*e quite sure of 
fij^thing hi^ school^ but relatively poor prospects for college, since 
these are usually in the middle in a relationship and their results 
may be - inferred from the other two groups* 
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CHA?m ni 

BACXGROOND ViMJUXUSS RELATED TO EODCATIONAL FLAMS 

In the preceding chapter, we have described how our sanple is 
« . * * 
distributed on educational plana* We have found particular levels 

of expected educational attalnaent to be race* or sex*related, and 

that scholastic ability, acadeaic coanitnent, and grades earned in 

high school are all good predictors of educational plans. 

The remainder of this study will be concerned with an attempt 
to gain, an understanding of some of the factors which account for 
at least part of the differences between giroups in our sample and for. 
the variability within these groups in educational plans. In later 
chapters, we will look at the effects of a number of kinds of influence 
on the adolescent and his plans for education, influences stemming 
from parents, teachers, siblings, and peers. We will also look at 
the effects of occupational plans and several general life •values 
and attitudes. Although we cannot expect to account completely for 
differences among adolescents in their plans for conq;>letion of high 
school or continuing into college, we will be able to demonstrate some 
of the kinds of influence operating under certain conditions, and to 
provide a basis for more understanding of some of- the processes 
involved. 

lO; this chapter, we shall be ccmcerned with several descriptive 
''background yiuri^les'' — factors pertaining to the respondent's place 
.in tte social structure, rather than to his perceptions and behavioral 
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•x^ricnect. luiiined in tkii eh^t«r for tbeir rolotlodihip ifith 
educatioiupl plant ata tba folloffing: 

1) Savaral indirtt of aoelal clatt 

»» 

2) llaee of xatidezsco- (urban or xurld) 

3) 2^ of faally Clirokan^ or "unbrcfcan** hoatt) 

4) liuabor of tlbllnst 

5} RatpondantU placa in tha birth ordar 

Im cor analytlt aa ahall alvqrt eddtrol for raca and tax. Alto 
on oeeation» «a ahall intrdduca tba fuxl:liar eOntrolt of aeholattle 
ability (SAL)* acadeaie cOMitnnt (AC), and ^adet. Xhit «U1 be to . 
dater^na (1) bow auch tha new 'variabiat account for plans over and 
above what it accounted for by theta control variablet (Figure 1) , 
or (2) how auch of the relatioothip between the control variablet 
and plant it really explained by the effects of the new independent 
variablet being introduced (Figure 2). 
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This section it concerned with 


the utility, relative and absolute^ 



of several apparent neaturet of toeio-econoaic position in predicting 



educational plant. These neaturet are as follows: 
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Pqtsettlont Index -- with one point assigned for 
each of slx^klnds. of pqstessiqi^^ thxt a respondent's facoily 
' sd^t ha?a« Xheaa ^sseaslona include (a) telephone, (b) hot 

running water » (e) daily newspaper,, (d) electric washing 

machine j (e) television set, and^ (£) automobile* A student's ‘ 

« 

. score on this index can range from 0 (low) to 6 (high). 

2) Mother's Education, measured by a single closed-ended question 
with the categories (a) no regular schooling, (b) less th^ 

7 years,^ (e), 7 to 9 years, (d) at least 10 years, but didn't 
graduate from high school, (e) graduated from high school, 

(£) soflie college, (g) graduated from college,, (h) don' t know. 

3) Father's Education, measured In the same way as Mother's 
Education. 

4) Father's Occupational Status,, measured by a single item in- 
tended to rank-order the occupations, at least grossly, into 
status cat^ories, separated into rural and urban activities. 
These categories will be identified when ve reach the dis- 
cussion of this index* 

, We shall see, as others before us, that social class is related 
to educational plannii^.t We shall also see ^ that none of the alcove 
swasures is distinctly superior in predicting, future school plans. We 
elect, to present results for each measure, because of the current lack 
iof attv accepted stendardrindex^of stetus> particularly for Negroes, and 
.^becatise of .^interest in how well each predicts. 
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Possetsiona 

At Table lil-1 indicates » there is a rather striking relationship, 
between educational plans and position of a student's family on the 
nateriai possesions index* The more possessions a student reports, the 
ilbeiy he is to es^ect to go to college and the less likely he is 
to be considering a premature departure from high school. This holds 
true for all race-sex groupings. Moreover, if we look at MP as a control 
variable, we find that the racial differences in pl<^ reported in the 
previous chapter are much reduced here, especially for females. 

. Among those reporting ownership of no more than two of the listed 
possession, only around ten percent are in ..the college-planning group; 
the range is from 13.7 percent for white males to 7.5 percent for white 
females, with Hegroes of both sexes having intermediate percentages. 

respondents with this few possessions are least likely to expect 
to go to college, they are, however, the most likely to be classifiable 
as "potential dropout." It is rather significant that the effect of 
low values on this index is strongest for whites, with about 40 percent 
of those with 0-2 possessions uncertain about staying in school until 
graduation; the corresponding percentage for Negroes is just below 30. 

Negroes also appear to slight advantage among those reporting 
3-4 possessions, although the racial differences are really negligible. 

In general, no more than one-aixth of the respondents in this category 
are seriously planning on college immediately after high school, and a 
somei^at higher proportion (except among Negro females) may drop out 
before graduation. 
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It £s.«QK>ng the,8 5. or 6 possessions that t^e higher 

educational expec talons amc^ Whites continue to appear, even though 
. to. a reduce^ . degree.^ as coo^ared with ^e findings of the previous 
chapter. Thia does not show -up wl^ respect to the percentage of potential 
dropouts — of those with the aaxtaua possible MP score of 6, about 13 
percent of the males and nine percent of the females of each race are 
uncertain about finishing. But In th^; likelihood of having strong 
college intentions, the whites are higher. Over half of the white males 
with 6 possessions are college planners, as compared to less than 40 
' percent of the Kegro males; the smaller di^^eretlce for females is 
between 46.8 and 40.7 percent for whites and Negroes, respectively. But 
all In all, the striking finding of Table 1X1*1 is the degree to idilch 
tMs Index of social class can ’’esqplaln*' racial differences In educa- 
tional plans. Milch of the overall difference between Negroes and whites 
In plans can be accounted for by the fact that Negroes In our sample are 
appreciably worse off in their level of living, as measured by this Index. 
Over 60 percent of them report no sxire than 4 possessions, as compared 
with fewer than 20 percent of the whites; the percentages are exactly 
reversed for those claisiing all 6 possessions. The Negro students as a 
whole are at a real disadvantage, then, since higih educational expecta- 
tlohs are so much more likely to occur among those with highsr levels 
pf living, i^ere th^ asso underrepresented. But within particular levels 
of living (as Indexed by the HP scale), the racial difference in plans 
is not so great. 
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Mother*s Education • 

A- 86Cond index of ' socioeconomic ststus^ mother *s educntion^ slso 
appears to be a fairly good predictor of educational plans. We look 
only at those presently living ifith their mothers, because the accuracy 
of their . reports about mother should be greater and also because it is 
more reasonable to capect that they vill be influenced by characteristics 
of their mothers. 

As would be expected, the higher the education reported for. mother, 
the higher the expectations that the child has for himself (Table 
Among the Negro hi^ school students, college planning occurs for 13.0 
percent of the males and 12.4 percent of the females whose mothers had 
less than seven years of formal education. At the same tiate, about one- 
fourth of these students are considered likely to drop out. If mother 
graduated from high school (but went no further), around 30 percent of 
the Negroes seriously expect to go to college, with 16.0 percent of the 
males and 11.4 percent of the females still potential dropouts. The 
expectation level rises sharply for those idioaa- mothers had gone to 
college «• fewer than ten percent of the Negro students, altogether. 

Here we find about 55 percent of the respondents planning on college, 
with 12.1 percent of the boys and just 6.3 percent of the' girls, listed 
among the possible early school leavers. 

^ In general, if the student reports that he doesn’t know how 
much education his parent received, his educational esqpectations ate 
likely to be relatively low. Undoubtedly,* those who are unaware of the 
specific educational attainment of their parents — this applies for 
fathers as well as mothers — are likely to have relatively uneducated 
parents. It seems reasonable to eiiqpect that the more education a parent 
has received, the more he will make his children aware of the amount of 
schooling he’ had completed. 
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For whites, the picture is. sinilar, except that there is a sharper 
break between thdse whose mothers were high school grads and those whose 
mothers had less education, as well as betwee^n those with college«>going, 
versus high^school^graduating, oiothers. For those idiose mothers did cot 
finish the sev^th grade, 18*0 percent of the white males and only 8*6 
percent of the feeules have strong college intentions; on the other 
hand, over one>*third of the boys and almost a third of the girls are 
dropout possibilities. Somewhat higher expectations appear when the 
mother has had some high school but did not graduate. In this case, 
just under 30 percent of the white students of each sex have college 
plans, idiile 23.7 percent of the boys and 14.0 percent of the girls 
indicate some chances of dropping out. A big improvement in expectation 

J 

level -- especially in the percentage planning to go to college — * shows 
up for those with mothers who graduated from high school. Here, 56.9 
percent of the males and 47.2 percent of the females expect to attend 
college. These percentages rl^se, again, to over 75 when we turn to 
those whites whose mothers had also attended college. In this last group, 
too, the percentage of potential dropouts falls to its lowest — just 
5. 7. percent for males and 2.9 percent for females. 

One should note, as we noted before with the material possessions 
scale, that ^ites are advanti^ed in having a larger proportion in the 
categories where educational plans tend to be highest. One-sixth of 
the whites, as con^ared to just about 7.5 percent of the Negroes, re- 
port that mother went to college; the total percentages of those whose 
mothers finished high school are about 50 for whites and only about 
25 for Negroes. Thus, even if whites and Negroes have similar levels 
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of educational plana for a given socloeconoislc status level, Negroes can 
be ejected to have lower overall e3q>ectatl6ns because they are overrq>- 
re sen ted In those groups idilch tend to have low. expectations regardless 
tace. We ahall observe this pattern many times In the . course of this 
report. But perh^s It Is most significant when we are looking at social- 
structural variables, such as class, as we are now.* This would suggest . 
that reduction of educational planning differentials ^ Insofar as they 
are a product of such variables, can oisly be expected to change slowly 
as the total distribution on these variables shifts toward equally* 

Father ‘s Education 

Table III-3 shows that father's education operates very similarly 
to the way mother's education related to educational plans Of those 
whose fathers failed to finish seven years of schooling, about one-fifth 
of the white males e^ect to go to college, along with about 15 percent 
of those in the other race-sex categories* At the other end of the 
scale, well over half of the students with college-educated fathers 
also plan to go to college — the percentages, generally higher for 
whites, range from 55*6 percent for Negro females to 80*5 percent for 
white males* College planning is also found among over half of the 
whites whose fathers conpleted high school but went no further* But less 
than a third of the .Negroes wltH similarly educated fathers express 
strong Intentions of going to college right after high school. 

The likelihood of dropping out Is negatively related to father's 
education* It ranges from 20 percent or higher for those whose fathers 

2 

Again, as with mother's education, we Include only those 
living with the parent in question* 




had less than seven years of school to 5.6 percent and 10.2 percent 
for Negro females and males, respectively, with college-educated 
fathers and to less than five percent for whites with fathers who went 
to college. Again, these are essentially the same results as were 
found when mother's education was the independent variable. 

The stale overrepresentation of whites in the most advantaged 
categories of the independent variable is also repeated with father's 
education. About twice as many whites' fathers completed at least 
high school (about 40 percent, versus less than 20 percent for Negroes), 
and less than half as many whites report father's education to be below 
seven years (16 percent versus about 35 percent for Negroes). Thus, 
we repeat the finding that Negroes are less likely to be in the most 
advantaged groups (as measured by the independent variable), and even 
when they are in these groups, their educational expectations are not 
as likely to be as high as are those of whites. 

Father's Occupational Status (FOS) 

A general rise in the level of educational plans occurs with 
rising occupational status of father (Table IXI-4) — a not surprising 
corollary of the relationship between plans and father's education. 

This pattern applies to farm and to non-farm occupations, treated 
separately. While the white-collar-blue-collar distinction is iiqtortant 
in both races and sexes, differences in status within the blue-collar 
group are much sharper for whites. Let us now look at some specific 
findings to document these generalisations. 



AaBong those vhote fathers have unskilled or seoiskilled non-farm 
employment, all race-sex groups have relatively low educational expecta- 
tions, Between 14,2 and 21.7 pereens are possible dropouts, and only 
28.2 percent have firm college plans. The white students in 
this category are a bit more likely to be considering dropping out, but 
white males also have the highest percentage planning college among those 
in this F(S category. All in all, though, there is little racial dif- 
ference for students with fathers in lower blue-collar occupations. 

It is noteworthy, though, that the lower-blue-collar versus 
upper-blue-collar distinction affects plans, particularly for college, 
more for white than for Negro students. An increase of 13.5 points 
for white malcts and 11.3 points for white females is seen in the 
percentage with college plans when we turn from those with unskilled 
or semi-skilled fathers to those with fathers in skilled blue-collar 
jobs. This means that in the latter category, 42.7 percent of the 
white males and 31.2 percent of the white females have serious college 
intentions. This compares with percentages of 24.4 and 29.9 for Negro 
males and females, respectively, among those with fathers in skilled 
blue-collar jobs -- a rise of 0.6 points for males and 8.4 points for 
females over the situation for those with unskilled or semi-skilled 
non-farming fathers. With regard to dropout potential, virtually no 
difference is observed among the Negroes in upper-, as compared to 
lower-, blue-collar PXJS in. the percentile possibly not finishing high 
school. But A modest percentage decrease does appear for whites of both 
sexes when we move up the FOS scale, even wi^in the blue«'Cpllar 
ranks. 
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We would interpret the Ne^o-idiite difference in plans within 
the two blue-collar categories as follows. College pl^ are associated 
with, among other things, mobility aspirations of the student and his 
family. The white student from a skilled labor family probably has 
8**®®ter aspirations and sees more possibility for achieving them t h an 
does the student from the unskilled or semi-skilled family, and we know 
from a number of other studies that there is considerable upward mobility 
between the generations at this level. On the other hand, this dis- 
tinetion between blue-collar categories is apparently less meaningful 
for the Hegro student in terms of mobility possibilities, as the 
emphasis put on education as an avenue to mobility by the Negro schools 
would ensure that the Negro students would be at least as likely to make 
this translation as the white students. Aside from the inq>lications 
with regard to the point in the social class scale at which mobility 
aspirations seem to produce elevated educational plans, there may also 
ke a difference between white and Negro families in the blue-collar 
levels in the kinds of family environment conducive to high educational 
and occupational motivation and the support for achieving them. 

All subi^roups show substantial increases in the average level 
of educational plans when we turn to white-collar eo^loyment among 
fathers,^ But the racial gap is not closed; especially in' the likelihood 
of pla nnin g for college. Over three-fifths of the tbite boys and over 
one-half of the white girls whose fathers are in loweri^lte-collar jobs 

Among idiites, 36,6 percent of the non-farming fathers are in 
white-collar jobs, as compared to only 8,2 percent of the non-farming 
fathers of Negro respondents. 
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(clulcid and sal^) a^e claasifled as college-plaxmers* For Negroes 
with sisdiar FOS, the percentages are 41.8 and 33*3 for boys and girls , 
respectively*. In the upper i^te<*eollar categories (owners , aanagerss 
an4 .professionals), over half the Negro students expect to go to 
college — 63.4 percent of the sales and 51.7 percent of the females. 

But around three-quarters of the whitim (76*5 percent of the males; 

71.0 percent of. the females) have similar plans. 

Correspondingly, the likelihood of being a possible dropout is 
reduced among those with- white-collar enployed fathers, especially among 
those in the upper-white-collar FOS category. In this category, fewer 
than one percent in any race-sex group show a propensity for early 
school«ieaving. 

We have looked thus far only at those with fathers in non-farm 
employment. A similar relationship between educational plans and FOS 
occurs for those whose fathers work on farms. Here we have siade a sis^le 
dichotomy between those who are farm owners or managers, on the one 
hand, axid those who are tenant farmers or farm laborers, on the other. 

The ratio of the first category to the fecond, incidentally, is just 
about rwersed for the two races — 36.9 percent of the whites* fanning 
fathers are tenants or farm laborers; 36.4 percent of the Negroes* 
fathers are owners or managers. 

We find that the lower status group has appreciably lower educa- 
tional ej^ectations in all four race-sex subsamples — lower, in fact, 
than what is found in any pthor FOS category, non-farm os well os farm. 
Fewer., than, tm percent of the white f eouiles and of Negroes of either 
sex. have collega plans if t^eir fathers are tenant fiormers or farm 
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labdr«rs^ -Ihe percentage 4» only sliaJitly hlgh^^^^ White aalea — 
16*7« At the -seine tixuey between one«»quarter < and 'one**third (in the case 
of white fenaies) of thcise students are classified as possible 
dropouts* 

In contrast are the students Whose fathers manage or own farms* 
Por Heroes, the contrast' is not overwhelming, however* For even in 
this group of relatively advantaged offspring of fanners, the level of 
educational - plans is still only about what it is .for children of un- 
skilled and semiskilled laborers in the non-farm ranks* In fact, 

Negro males are not quite as well .off* If father is a farm owner or 
manager, 24*5 percent of the girls and 17*2 percent of the boys plan 
to go to college right after high school, while 15*6 percent of the 
girls and 21*7 percent of the boys may not even finish high school* 

About two-fifths of the idi|.tes with fathers in upper-status 
farm ea^loyeent plan to go to college, and 19*3 percent of tiie boys 
and just 11*8 percent of the girls are considered possible dropouts* 
Thus, the White respondents in this FOS category tend to resemble 
those with non-farm skilled-laboring fathers, rather than being most 
like those in the lowest non-farm FOS gtoup, as is the case with 
Negroes* 

* > 

■» ^ 

Summary of Relationships Between 
Socioeconomic Measures and Educational Plans 

tfe have now demonstrated that there is a rather substantial re- 

* - 

lationship between educational plana and socioeconemic status, wh«^tever 
the particular measure of the latter variable* Actually, we could repeat 
these findings at least a couple more times with c«ur data by substituting 
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a subjective measure of social class (the respondent's estimate of his 

T* *"* ''a** - i.* ^ 

family's status position) or a measure of mother's occupational status. 
We find that high educational ea^ectations are most likely to be assoc- 
iated with high subjective status, especially among whites,^ and with 
Ki^ occupational status of mothers who worked. 

Xn general, then, the hi^er the socioeconomic status of a 
student, the more likely he is to be planning a high level of educational 
attainment, regardless of the status measure used. 



Applic ation of Controls to the Rel ations hip Between 
Material Possessions and Educational Pl^na 

In T^les III 5-7 , we see how MP relates to educational plans 
jointly with scholastic ability level, academic ci^mnitment, and school 
grades.^ In general, social class seems to be related to plans, even 
when the "talent" variables are held constant.^ But the coni>lnation of 
class with either ability, coomltment, or grades tends to make for even 
greater predictive power. 



A 

The clarity of the meaning of a subjective status measure to 
Negroes is questionable. 

^ Material possessions was selected as the measure of social class 
for this purpose since it correlates well with other aieasures, has about 
the saiM relationship with educational plans as the other mesitures, and 
data on this index are available for a larger nuid>er of students.^ 

• ® There is little relationship between the material possession 

index, of class and the three "talent" verifies. • The difference between 
students who are high and low on these variables in percentage having 
high possessions (5-6 for Negroes and 6 for fdiites) averages less than 
10’ points, with slightly greater differences for white than Negro 
students. 
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■■■■•■tot exaiaplel, when using SAL ss our “talont” OMSasure, we find that 
the greatest -llkellhoiod'-of being A- college planner occurs among those 
with aaxlnua HP and n a xli aa a ability; among this groups 48.1 percent of 
the He^o malM, 62.1 percent of the Negro females, 75.0 percent of 
white males,' and 70.6 percent of white females are o^ecting to attend 
college. At the other extreom, fewer than iten percent of those with 
low SAL and with no more than four possessions are intending to go to 
college. (The percentage is 0.0 for the 112 Negro girls who have 0-2 
possessions and idio are in the bottom ability group in their school 
classes.) 

At the sane tine, the proportion who are potential dropouts moves 
from a higji of around two-fifths among those with ninimun HP and SAL 
to well below 10 percent for those with the most possessions and highest 
scholastic ability. 

The sane trends can be observed when academic comcitmient or 
school grades replaces ability in the nulti-causal nodel. For a given 
level of conmitment or performance (grades), the higher the KP score, 
the more likely educational eiqiectations are to be high. Also, for a 
given level of naterial possessions, the higher the c^nmitnent or per- 
formance, the higher the educational plane are likely to be. And 

finally, if both HP and Ccaanitment or performance are high, educational 

* 

plans' are most likely also to be high. 

It is difficult to evaluate whether social class or "talent" is 
the greeter contributdr to educational plans, since each can be seen 
to operate at least somewhat independently- from the other. But certain- 
^ly the- advantage of^^ being' high 'oh both' Variables, as opposed to being 
high on one and low on the other, is obvious at least in the case of collie 




e^qE^ectatlons* In ju*t about every case, the chances of being a 
serious cdllege-planaef are more than doubled anong those with high 
socioecono^c status and hi^ "talent” as compared to those hi^ on 
just one of these and in the bottom categories on the other* As just 
one example, wherew 50.4 percent pf the Negro males with high commit- 
xnent and- m a xim um KP are college bound, idiis is true for only 14.4 per- 
cent of those with high commitment and lowest MP and for just 21.2 per- 
cent of those with highest MP but in the lowest commitment group. Thus 
while the variables are, in a sense, additive — in that each seems 
to have some independent effect on educational plans, they are also 
multiplicative, in that the positive effect of one seems to enhance 
the positive effect of the other above and beyond what each might be 
expected to contribute separately to plans. 

This appears to be somewhat less true with regard to dropout 
potential, where at least two of the *'talent" measures, commitment 
and grades, seem to be more ic^rtant than social class as a predictor. 
If students are highly committed or have performed well in school, they 

are relatively unlikely to have dropout plans, even if their socio- 

* 

economic status is low. And if the latter is high, dropout potential 
is often still fairly high, so long as the student is not committed 

to academics or not performing well in school. This is not to say that 

1 * 

social class has lio Independent, effect on the decision of whether or not 
to graduate — just that the effect is not as great as that produced 
by present academic couiultment and performance* • The fact that a person 
digresses cominitaaent to academics or is doing well in school is, 
apparently, an indication by itself of strong; intentions to finish high 



school. But in the. reals of college plans, the independent variable 

of socioecononic status rises to equal importance (with commitment or 

** * - - • 

grades) as a predictor of the level of students' educational expectations. 

We can conclude that to have abili^ (or commitment or good 
grades) to have a material level of living conducive to high ambi- 
tions is by far the most fortuitous condition for producing youth 
determined to go to college. lo lack material well-being cuts sub- 
stantially into the likelihood of college planning even the most 

able and committed students. Undoubtedly, they see financial pressures 
pulling them from acadesdc aspirations. And their economic situation 
may also be associated with a reduced valuation of education within the 
social environment — the social support for further educational 
ambitions may be missing. Similarly, the poorer student (from an 
ability, commitment, or performance standpoint) is relatively unlikely 
to plan on collegh, even if his MP score indicates that financially he 
could go. Apparently, this last kind of student either recognizes that 
he lacks the conqpetence for college or, for some other reason, has al- 
ready turned away from academic value. To be well off financially or 
to be smart or academically committed are separately helpful factors 
in elevating educational horizons to include college plans, but one 
without. the other constitutes a distinct risk that the maximum potential 
in academic attainment will not be realized or even asi^ired to. 

We shall now turn to other aspects of social structural position 

. * ‘ • 

to see idiether they, as well as socioeconomic status,- ippear to influence 
the level of ambition observed among the youth of our sample. 
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Urbsn«ftursl Residence 

Urben-rural residence is one of the bacl^round factors that might 
be expected to influence educational planning, A person growing up in 
an urban setting is more likely to see the full range of advantages 
accruing to persona with hi^ educational attainment. Exposure to 
college-educated persons and to occupational opportunities requiring 
po8t«?high-8chool education is more likely to occur in cities than in the 
rural areas* Thus, we would predict that those in our saoqtle from 
urban coimnunities would tend to be planning a higher level of educational 
attainment than would the more rural respondents* Those actually living 
on farms ml^t be least likely to intend to continue their education 
after high school — both the lack cf intimate acquaintance with the 
payoffs of higher education and the possibly depressed economic condi- 
tion of farm-bred respondents would seem to work against their having 
generally high educational expectations* Intermediate might be those 
who, while not living in an urban setting are also not living oh a 
farm; these persons would at least be someidiat more likely than the 
farm residents to be familiar with non-farm occupations (tending to 

rec^ire somewhat more education), even though they would not be as 

% 

sophisticated as urbanites in their knowledge of the advantages of 
higher education* 

We have subdivided respondents into four categories along this 
urban-rural dimension: (1) those reporting an wcbsn residence in a 
county with a total of at least AC percent urban population; (2) those 
reporting s town residence in a^'rural*' county (with less than 20 percent 
urban) or reporting a rural non-farm residence, regardless of the 
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county’s percentage urban; (3) those reporting residence on a farm 
of at least 25 acres in size; and (4) those reporting residence on a 
farm of less than 25 acres* Ml in the first category can be considered 
residents of cooBounitles of at least 20,000 in population or of 
cooDunities proximate to these urban centers* Students in category 
two do not live on farms, but they reside either in open country or in 
eoonuMties of less than 4,000 not proximate to larger urban places* 

Farm residents ccnuprise categories three and four, with size of farm 
distinguishing the two groups* From previous, findings regarding the 
relationship between social class and educational aspirations, we 
would ejqpect that those from more prosperous farms (generally the larger 
ones) would be somewhat more likely to aim for higher educational goals* 

Table I1I-8 indicates a laoderate relationship of the kind pre- 

• . 

dieted between urban-rural residence and educational plans* Nhlle 26*9 
percent of the urban Negro males have at least a probable expectation 
of entering college after hl^ school graduation, only 14*9 of the 
males from farms have such plans* (The figure is only 11.9 percent 
for those from small farms)* Slightly over 50 percent of the urban 
^ite males have at least probable esqiectations of going to college 
immediately after hi^ school, and Just 32*2 percent of the farm-bred 
have these plans, with the percentage reducing to 20*8 for those from 
small farms* The npn-urban, non-farm occupy an intermediate position 

on educational plans for both Negro and white males* Thus, idiile urban- 

* * . 

rural residence does not account, for the racial difference in lev«^i of 

• * • * ■ 

educational aims, it is a factor of some Importance in explaining dif- 
ferences in plans within racial groups* 
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But this is ouch more true for males than it is for females. 

In fact, Negro girls from large farms are somewhat more likely to be 
planning for college than are girls from non«*urban, non-farm settings 
(20.6 percent vs. 16.8 percent), and are not much less likely to be 
planning for college than those from urban areas (24.5 percent) » Nhite 
girls show no such reversal in the general tendency of urban and farm 
. residents to be most disparate in educational plans, but the difference 
is not as great as for white males. Perhaps the dearth of opportunities 
in rural areas for women forces them in greater w Tibers to aiin for the 
requirements of urban life •• among them the need for more education. 
This would tend to counteract any general effects of rural background 
in depressing the level of educational goals. Rural males, on the 
other hand, are more differentiated from their urban and non-farm 
counterparts in college plans than are rural females. 

Looking at other points along the spectrum of educational 
plans, we find few noteworthy contrasts between urban and rural respon- 
dents. The tendency for small-farm students to have a higher percentage 
\ 

uncertain about finishing high school does not appear for white tn gi py 
and is only xooderate for the other race-sex groups. Farm white males, 
especially those from small farms, seem to cluster, instead, in the 
category of respondents intending to finish high school but not planning 
to get any further formal training. 

In general, then, the overall picture, as esqpected, is one of 
urban students most frequently planning to go to college. But we find 
less striking rural-urban differences in percentages expecting to attain 
lower educational goals. Being from a city may serve to raise some 
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children's sights to plan for college^ but for- many others^ it is rela- 
tively weak insurance against uncertainty about finishing hi^ school. 

Am o ng the factors that might be expected to mediate between 
urban-rural residence and educational plans are scholastic ability 
level, degree of academic commitment, and grades in school. All have 
been viewed by previous writers as being products, in part, of such 
background factors as urban-rural residence. At the same time, these 
variables are related, as we have seen to the level of educational 
aspiration. Tables III 9—11 indicate that degree of urbanism contri- 
butes more to educational plans than that \diich is refracted through 
^ility, commitment, and grade levels. For, even with these mediating 
variables controlled, the same trend generally appears of urban students 
most likely to be esq^ecting to attend college. Those from small farms 
least likely to be planning for college, and students from 
large farms or from non-urban, non-farm residences are still generally 
in the middle in percentage expecting to go to college. There un- 
doubtedly is some reduction in the predictive value of urban-rural 
residence once the three intermediate variables are controlled for. 

But we can still conclude at this point that urbanism, by itself, is a 
variable of at least moderate importance in influencing the level of 
educational aspirations of our sample of students. 

Type of Family 

When one looks at the effects of family structure on educational 
aspirations, a natural starting place is in the comparison of children 
from broken and unbroken homes. There is some evidence from the 
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literature that children living with both parents are likely to aspire 
to higher goals and to have and perceive the means for attaining these 
goals. 

What are some of the features associated with family structure 
that might account for this advantage to children from tmbroken 
homes? The family most conducive to high aspirations among children 
should provide the following things, at least: (1) the guidance, 

authority, and discipline required to point and keep a child along the 
path toward such desired goals as high levels of educational attaii»aent, 
(2) the warmth and emotional security needed as a base on which to 
build firm plans for the future without undue fear that one^s environment, 
particularly social, will interfere, and (3) the laaterial means which 
are needed in order to prolong the imm&dlately unproductive, educational 
phase of life. 

The unbroken home is relatively more likely to contain the 
characteristics just listed. Both parents, with the father predcoiinatinjf, 
are typically depended upon for the first function, ^ile mother generally 
provides the second in larger measure, and father usually provides the 
third. When a real parent is absent or is substituted for, these 
functions would seem not os likely to be adequately provided. The con- 
dition of an absent or substitute mother seems likely to interfere with 
the development of self-confidence an outgrowth of the emotional 
security usually provided by the mother; the absence of a real father 
undermines the guidance function of childhood socialization, as well as 
the "breadwinning'’ function (at least if there is no father substitute^. 

If this reasoning is correct, the ouch greater percentage of Negroes 
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froB bsQken hom — about 45 percent to only i9 percent aatong vhltes 
in our* ei^le — night be one reason for the relatively lower level of 
educational plana aa^ng Kegroea* 

Our data lend support to the general hypotheaia that broken 
hones reduce the level of educational plans (Table IZI-12)« though 

not as great as eiqiieeted* For all race»sex groups> 
the perc.entage planning to go to college after high school graduation 
is larger for those from unbroken hones, \diether the coapseisoti is with 
all those not living with both real parents or with those froa any 
particular typ^ of **br<^en'* hoice* For Negroes, there is about a five 
percentage point difference in planning for college between those from 
unbroken and broken h^nes* For whites, the difference is greater than 
ten percentage points* Almost 46 percent of white boys living with both 
real parents plan to go to college, as coiq>ared to just 33»4 percent 

t 

of those not living with both real parents. For ^ite girls, the . 
corresponding figures are 38,8 percent and 24.0 percent; for Negro 
boys, the difference is from 23.9 percent to 18,9 percent; and for 
Negro girls, it is from 22,3 to 17,6 percent. 

At the other end of the educational plans dimension, we find the 
expected converse. Those from unbroken homes are less likely to consider 
themselves possible dropouts froa high school. But the differences are 
not very great for any race-sex group; the largest difference in percentage 
of potential dropouts between those from unbroken and broken homes is 
found among white girls, and this difference is of less than seven 
percentage points •• from 12,5 to 19,3 percent. Thus, it seems that 
having both real parents in the home has some, influence on educational 
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plani mil along that dimension, but that its greatest effect is in 
detei a d niag whether a child will plan to go to college or not this 

being moat apparent among idiites« 

• • • 

When we examine the various specific types of broken homes, we 
find no general ordering as to which are more or less favorable to high 
educational aspirations. It is true that for three of the four race- 
sex groups the small number reported living with no relative are at the 
bottom in percentage expecting to go to college and they lead in the 

- i. • 

percentage considering dropping out or stopping after high school grad- 
uation (categories 1, 2, and 3 on the original educational plans scale). 
But for white males this is not true, and the possibility of sampling 
error with small N's makes one reluctant to conclude either that living 
with non-relatives is an anti-education factor or that white males are 
peculiar in their reaction to this kind of living arrangement. The 
latter conclusion, especially, would be very difficult to interpret. 

Other theoretically meaningful distinctions between types of 
broken hones are not consistently borne out by our data. For exanple, 
the notion that boys will suffer more from the lack of a father spears 

true for whites. For, as compared with those living with both real 

- — » 

parents, there is a much sharper reduction in the percentage planning 
for college for boys than for girls living with mother only. Even 
having a substitute in the form of a stepfather still leaves a faj.rly 
sharp drop in colle^ge planning, although this is shared for both males 
and females among whites. But for Negroes, no such trend appears. 

Having no father or only a stepfather prodhees a percentage planning for 
college which is virtually the saaie as for several other types of broken 
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fasllias* In fact, there seeas to be a barely discernible tendency 

♦ * 

fon ithe^ lack of a real fathet to be less dis^ivantaging than most of 
these other ty^es., at least for Negro girls* 

On stiL^t also wish to- ask idiether having a stepparent is better 
or worse than having no parent at all* Our data Indicate that this in 
itself adces very little difference insofar as educational plans are 
concerned* For Nejpro males, the percentage planning college after high 
school is a bit higher for those with mother only and father only Uian 
it is for those having a stepfather or stepmother* For Negro females, 
the reverse is very slightly shown* White males seem to benefit fraa 
a stepfather, as compared to living with mother only, but it doesn’t seem 
to matter whether wliite boys have a stepmother or live with father alone* 
On the other hand, ^ite girls have sooeidiat higher likelihood of plan- 
ning for college if they live in a mother-only or a father-stepmother 
family, as conpared with either a father-only or mother-stepfather 
household* 

Essentially, we must conclude, then, that family intactness does 
make some difference in the level of educational plans of our respondents* 
B^jt the effect is no more than moderate — somewliat greater for whites 
than for Negroea* And within the broad category of "broken homes," 
there is no consistent pattern of which specific types of family structures 
are most beneficial or least harmful for the development of high aspira- 
tions among children* 

Before turning from this examination of the iaportance of fami3>y 
type, we want to tee whether controlling for scholastic ability lievel, 
academic commitment, or grades would account for the modest relationship 
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betnreea fasily type end educetionel plens* ?erhepe fe^ly type is 
M?pci*t6d with differences in these three control veriebles end perhaps 
the former contributes nothing indepexident of SAL, AC, end grades to- 
wards the detersiination of respondents* plans to graduate or to go to 
college. 

In Tables tII-13-15 we see that application of these controls 
does not generally erase the saodest relationship between family type 
and educational plans. At least among mites, regardless of the SAL, 

AC, or grade level of respondent, he is soneidiat more likely to be plan- 
ning college and someidiat less likely to be considering dropping out if 
he is from an unbroken home, rather than from a home where one or 
both real parents are absent. The only possible exceptions to this 
among whites occur among those with relatively low scholastic ability — 
for such girls there is little difference between those from unbroken 
and broken hoMS in likelihood of planning for college; and for white 
boys with low SAL, intactness of home seems to meke very little dif- 
ference in the likelihood of being rated a potential dropout. 

Among Negroes where the relationship between educational plans 
and family type was weaker to begin with, there are several reversals 
from the general trend when SAL, AC, and grades are introduced as con- 
trols. Those males who are either relatively high or relatively low on 
SAL and from broken homes have a sli^tly higher percentage planning to 

" "I 

go to college right after hi^ school than do their counterparts from 
unbroken hcM&es. The same is true for females with relatively low SAL. 
Low academic conmitment is least likely to be associated with college 
planning among girls, if they are from unbroken homes. And low grades 



liif^ a coxirioiDitiAt of dropout potential aoohg Negro males at least as 
oiEtdi. for those from unbroken homes as they among those with one or 
both real parents absent* 

liut none of these reversals is of any appreciable magnitude* 
Htowever, neither are most of the noi&^reversals distinguished by the 
degree to Which they uphold the original trend of higher plans for 
tliose from unbroken homes* Our' safest conclusion, then, is that the 
weak general tendency for educational plans to be higher for Negroes 
fx'om unbroken homes is in large part only a reflection of the association 
between family intactness and such other determining factors as scholastic 
atdlity, academic commitment, and grades in school* On the other hand, 
fiindLly intactness does appear to make some Independent contribution 
to educational plans of whites at almost all SAL, AC, and grade levels* 

As with most of our other background variables, it appears that the 
effect on adolescent academic planning is greater for whites than for 
Ne;groes* Thus, as with the other variables, the racial difference, in 
proportion of broken homes cannot explain the reduced educational expecta- 
tion level of Negroes* 

Number or Siblings and Birth Order 

Two other family structural variables that can be investigated 
for their possible association with educational plans are munber of 
siblings and birth order* The large fa^ly is likely to be less con- 
ducive to a high level of planning than the small family* For one reason, 
the large family would seem to provide less opportunity for Individualized 
atjtention and, encoura|gement directed toward the growing child* It would 
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also be^ expect^ sioply because of the association between large 
fsailies-and both-iower^soclal class and xurality — both already seen . 
as depressants on hi^ educational aspirations and planning. 

iUi for birth order, the influence on educational plans would 
probably be sore cbnplex — partly a function of fandly size. One ex- 
pectation might be that the older child, especially in larger families, 
would bear the brunt of any factors militating against high educational 
expectations ^ such as low economic status, broken homes, etc. The - 
oldest^ male child, at least, would he on call^ in case of emergency, 
to give up his own possibly hi^ aspirations ' in favor of contributing 
to the general welfare of tiie family. Conversely, the youngest child, 
especially in large families and especially males, would tend to be re- 
latively protected from the vicissitudes of family disorganization and 
deprivation and would reflect this in a relatively optimistic and ambi- 
tious outlook with regard to plans for future education. On the other 
hand, there . is some previous .rese^ch evidence to indicate that at 
least among whites, the oldest child is likely to have the highest aspira- 
tions or expectations. This is usually attributed to the fact that the 
oldest is often the most perfect reflection of parents' goals. He 
alone, among all the children, ever receives undivided attention from 
his parents. While this is usually just in infancy, certain predisposi- 
tions! the need to achieve) may be largely developed during the 

period and even intensified once rivalry wit|i new siblings is introduced. 
Also, the Oldest child may be used as an exanple for later children, 
with the result 'that higher standards are set for him. Thus, we have 
twO conflicting predictions about the effvect of birth order on 
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educational plana. One previous study suggests that social class 
»ay be an important specifying factor: adddle-class first-born ^11 
high asplrers* and those from the lower class will be 
relatively low on educational e:q>ect8tlons. Itoile we shall not con- 
trol for social class directly at this point, we night expect from 
the above that whites and children from snail families would be more 
likely to follow the middle-class patterns, and Kegroes and children with 
a Urge nUidier or siblings would tend toward the lower-class pattern of 
relationship between birth order and educational plans. 

Turnii:g first to site of family, we find that our data follow 
predictions quite handsomely (Table III-16), Among rfiites, over half 
of the only children and almost half of those with one or two siblings 
are planning for college right after high school. But just 20 percent 
of the males and 14.3 percent of the females with five or more siblings 
have these plans. For Negroes the contrast is not so sharp, but it is 
still noteworthy. Around 30 percent of the only children and those 
from small families are planning to go to college, while this is true 
for only about 17 percent of those from large families. Negro males 
do show one exceptional pattern in that only children are not quite as 
likely to be planning to go to college as are those with either a 
number or even an intermediate nunijer of siblings. But for all race- 
sex groups, the likelihood of planning for college is definitely least 
when the nunber of siblings is five or more. Similarly, the percentage 
classified as potential dropouts tends to be highest for those from 
large families for all race«sex groups end is lowest, at least for 
whites, among those with no more than two siblings. 
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An interes ting- additional ‘point to note is that among those 
from large families , tho usual race difference in college expectations 
disappears* In other words » while whites are usually quite a bit more 
likely to be planning to go to college, those from large families have 
no higher expectation level than their Negro counterparts* On the 
other hand, among those from sfhaller families, whites have s much higher 
percentage with college plans* Thus, large families seem to have the 
same effect on ^ites as on Negroes, but the advantages of small 
families seem to carry more weight for ^ites* As with the background 
variable examined before^ the influence of family size in general seems 
to be greater for whites than for Negroes * 

As we mentioned above, one reason for the family-size difference 
in educational plans is the relationship between size and socioeconomic 
status* In Chapter XI, we will show that ouch, but not all, of the 
size-plans relationship disappears when social status is controlled;, 

Even so, it is not possible to say whether differences in family size 
are basic and one reason for the effect of status, or Aether size is 
merely an indicator of the status variable, in this instance, contribut- 
ing relatively little to the variance of plans apart from status* 

Generally, controlling for scholastic aptitude, academic commit- 
ment, or grades does not erase the relationship found between size of 
family and^ educational plans (Tables III-17-19)* There are no signifi- 
cant reversals among whites in the usual tendency for college plans to 
be most frequent for children with no more than two siblings and leeust 
frequent for those with five or more brothers and sisters* The combina- 
tion of being from a small family and having high SAL, AC, or grades is 
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very effective in producing a college pianner among whites. For exaiqple, 
over 80 percent of the white boys with high AC from small families 

I . - ' I 

expect to go to college, as con^ared with only about 30 percent of the 
low AC boys from small families and only 22 percent of the higih AC boys 
from large families. Eighty-six percent of the white female only 
children with high SAL have college plans — more than double the per- 
centage among either low SAL only children or high SAL girls from 
large families. 

For Negroes also, the controls of SAL, AC, and grades do not 
usually alter the relationship of family size and educational plans. 
Children from large families are generally least likely to be planning 
to go to college, wi tidin' each category of the control variables. The 
one exception is that for Negro girls with low grades, the percentage 
planning college from large families is essentially the same as the 
percentage from medium-sized families (6.9 and 6.8 percent, respectively) 
and is higher than the percentage among girl only children (just 4.3 
percent, but for only 23 cases). The introduction of controls produces 
no consistent effect on the one earlier noted deviation from the general • 
pattern of negative relationship between size of family and level of 
educational expectations: the tendency for Negro male only children 

to have a lower frequency of college planning than those with some, 
but not a large number of siblings. We do. find some control categories 
(low AC, low SAL, and high SAL) where the only male child has the 
largest percentage planning. college, but these all involve only a small 
number of cases. In general, size of family tends to operate for Negro 
males -- as for the other race-sex categories — in the same way when 







controls of ability, grades, and commitment are introduced, as it did 
without these controls* As a rule, then, except for Negro male only 
children, the smaller the family, the higher the expected level of 
educational attainment* • Ve can accept as en^irically supported the 
assun^tion that the smaller family is more likely to have the material 
means and the parental encouragement most conducive for the child to 
expect to. go to college and to plan definitely to finish high school* 

With 'size of family considered, birth order seems not to be 
a very ioq>ortant factor affecting future educational plans <Table III-20). 
Among white small families, the oldest child is most likely to be planning 
to go to college, end for ^tte females, the oldest child is least 
likely to be a potential dropout* But none of the percentage differences 
is very large; the difference between being an oldest child in a small 
family and being either middle or youngest is never as much as ten 
percentage points in the percentage planning college or possibly not . 
graduating from high school* 

Contrary to what was predicted at the beginning of this section, 
the advantage for the oldest child among whites increases with size of 
family* He is several percentage points more likely to be a college 
planner and less likely to be a potential dropout than either the 
middle or youngest child in both the medium- and large-sized family* 

I'Jhen there are three or four siblings, the contrast is most striking 
between oldest and youngest children in college plans — 47*3 percent 
of the oldest white males plan college, as cong>ared with just 34.1 percent 
of the youngest; for females, the figures are 35*7 and 21.4 percent. 
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In the largest families, 25.6 percent of the oldest vdiite males 
expect t< go to college, as opposed to 16,5 percent of the youngest; 
and 31*2 percent of the oldest girls expect to attend college after 
high school, as compared with 14*4 percent of the youngest in the 
family and 11 «8 percent of those who occupy a middle place in the birth 
order. Th«n:e is a corresponding, though smaller, reduction in the 
percentage of potential dropouts among oldest white children in mediiim 
and large families, ^en cos^ared with middle and youngest children* 

For Negroes there is no real pattern of a particular place in 
the birth order being strongly associated with increased expectations 
of going to college or with decreased dropout potential. In five of 
the six 3ex;-by-size-of -family groupings, the youngest child has the 
highest pei.‘centage planning college — the exception being the Negro 
females from small families, where oldest children have a slight 
advantage* On the other hand, middle children show the lowest percentage 
of college planners in all six groupings* But never is there even as 
much as a ten percentage point spread between the category most plan- 
ning college and the one least planning college, when i^ex and size of 
family are controlled for* And when we look at the percentage vho might 
be considered potential dropouts, there is not even a consistent tendency 
for a particular place in the birth order to rank best or worse for 
Negro youths* It would be useless even to try to summarize the 
specific findings in this regard, since just about all percentage dif- 
ferences could easily be attributed to minor sampling fluctuations^ 

And so, again we see a background variable predicting better 
for T^hites than for Negroes* Birth order seems not a very exciting 



predictor of educational plans in either race, but it seems to have 
relatively greater utility for \diites. Somewhat contrary to our 
earlier speculation, the oldest %diite child tends to have somewhat 
hi^er expectations with regard to his educational future. This is 
true for both sexes and controlling for family sise. The strength of 
this tendency is not enough to merit further speculation at this time 
nor does it suggest that we should take the trouble to introduce the 
controls of ability, aca d em i c commitment, and grades, since birth order 
is certainly not a major contributor to educational planning, even for 
whites. But for those who would focus on the effects of birth order, 
rather than on the determinants of educational plans, these findings 
do warrant attention. 



Summary 

In this chapter, we have attest ted to describe some aspects of 
the typical places in the social structure occupied by college-planning 
and dropout-prone high school students. We have found most of the back- 
ground variables studied here to be good predictors of educational 
plans. But their greatest value may be in what they suggest to be the 
more immediate variables involved in the process of determining parti- 
cular educational aspirations and plans of youngsters. 

We have seen that socioeconomic status is positively related to 
the ea^ected level of educational attainment. We have also found high 

* ^ ^ m 

academic ambitions to be relatively. often associated with urban residence 
Intactness of families, and with being a member of a small family (with 
few, if any, siblings). These suggest that financial security, large 




f 
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shares of individualized attention from both parents, and similarity to 
the middle-class model of "proper” life style and values — all 
derivatives of the variables studied in this chapter — are key 
factors most directly contributing to prospects for a future that in- 
cludes college education. In ensuing chapters, we shall be able to 
test whether some of these ideas are valid or not — particularly, 
whether xoiddle-class values and parental interest and support (as well- 
as interest and support from others) are conducive to high educational 
axd>ition8 • 

Before closing this chapter, there is one additional topic that 
requires attention, since it is of central importance to the overall 
purposes of this study. An interesting pattern has begun to appear 
with regard to racial differences in educational plans. In the cases 
of social class measures and size of family, at least, we have found 
racial differences to be minimal among those in the less advantaged 
positions on the independent variables (i.e., those with large families 
or low socioeconomic status). But the eKpectations of whites tend to 
rise much more sharply with changes (for the better^ in the independent 
variables. Thus, among those in the highest categories on these variables, 
\^ites tend to be farthest ahead of Negroes in likelihood of having 
high educational plans. 

What we are observing, then, is that key variables for predicting 
educational plans have less effect on the plans of Negroes than on 
those of whites. This seems. to contradict at least one set of precon- 
ceptions with which the researchers entered this study. That is, we 
had expected independent variables to operate similarly for both races. 




with different distributions of the races within these variables 
accounting for overall racial differences in educational plans* 

Especially interesting is the finding that it is the most advan- 

taged students that the racial gap in aoobitions seems to be widest* 

We shall vcome across the saxce phenomenon as observed here many 
times again as we ej^lore the relationship with educational planning 
of various other factors, both separately and in ccnbination, later in 
this report* One possible explanation is that a number of "favorable” 
conditionc factors arc needed to .produce high educational aspirations, 
and that such factors are more highly interconnected for white than 
for Negro students* . This would mean that any one of them would produce 
higher differences in e^ectations for whites and that the combination 
of a large number of them would leave fewer Negroes in the high 
expectance category, with those in this category coming closer to 
approximating the expectancies for white students* 

Even so, we cannot expect to account conpletely for racial dif- 
ferences in educational plans just on the basis of the variables we 
have chosen to study* There are very many relevant causal variables 
associated with subcultural differences in aspiration level, types of 
goals, life values, background, etc* that we have not been able to tap, 
and vdiich, in fact, keep changing rather significantly in response to 
the rapid social changes taking place, particularly in the South, in 
the past several years* The variables with which we deal to account for 
some of the within-group and between-group differences may be comparatively 
stable and can be considered as the framework within which the more 
fluctuating effects take place* 
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CH&PIER IV 



imXRPERSOIKa INFUIBICES 

Having finished our examination of purely sociological back- 
ground factors as they relate to educational plans ^ we have accotmted 

for quite a bit of the variance in these plans* Such impersonal, 

* •••♦ •• • 

social structural variables as social clas& place of residence, and 
family composition have generally proven to be related to differences 
in educational plans* 

But we have been able only to speculate on the actual processes 
by which plans are developed in the maturing child* To have more 
satisfactory information on this, we turn next to a broad range of 
"intervening'* variables dealing with the influence of other individuals 
on the adolescent* While perhaps dependent on the basic background 
factors, these indices of interpeiL*sonal influence would seem to be 
describing more immediate determinants of a child's level of aspiration 
and expectation d»out the future* 

To begin with, we might briefly look at whom the respondents 
rate as "the most important to you in helping you plan for the future*" 
The students were given a check-list which included "father," "mother," 
"brothers and sisters," "other relatives," "friends your own age," 
"school teachers," and "other adults not already mentioned*" They were 
asked to check all wh@ were important influences and to circle the one 
who was nost important* 
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Ttble IV-1 shows the distribution of choices of "most important" 

by race and ser* It will be noted* that many students -- a»re fre- 

* • 

quently the Negroes — ignored directions and selected more than one 
category as most ia^rtant* Stilly the very clear picture emerges of 

parents being by far the most popular choices* But while about the 

' • • « 

same large percentage in all race-sex categories choose parents , Negroes 

and girls in general are much more likely to name mother, with white 

boys naming mother and father equally* Thus, ^ile Negro males are 

more often influenced by father than are Negro females, the former 

are much less likely to name father than is the case with white males* 

Herein lies a striking indication of possible difference in the dynamics 

of socialization for Negro boys as compared with white boys* 

At least part of the explanation for relatively little reported 

influence by Negro fathers is the greater frequ:^cy of father absence 

in Negro homes (see Table 111-12)* And the tendency for sex linkage in 

influence patterns is probably attributable to the greater relevance 

and credibility to a child of those ideas and experiences transmitted 

from that parent who is of the same sex as the child* 

But before we place too much enq^hasis on these sources of influence 

axkd their race-sex cooq^arispns, we should note that differences in 

educational plans are not strongly accounted for by the source of 

influence* As Table IV-2 shows, it is true that those who cite father 

as moat, influential do tend to have higher expectations for each race- 

sex grouping, and since Negroes are relatively less often influenced by 

* * 

father, this ratty contribute to the racial gap in level of educational 



plans* But even looking at just those influenced most by. father > we 
continue to find that Negroes have a lover likelihood of going to 
college and a higher likelihood of dropping out than do whites* 

Further perusal of Tables IV-1 and XV-2 reveals that teachers, 
followed by siblings, rank next to parents (but far behitid) in frequency 
of being named most influential* At least six percent within each 
race-sex category name each of these types of persons* Same-age 
friends and "other adults" also are cited this often by whites, but not 
by Negroes*^ 

We have already noted that those influenced most by father are 
generrZ.iy among the most likely to have high educational plans* The 

influence of mother is somewhat less likely to be positive, idiile those 

•* 

naming both parents as "most important" tend to be intermediate 

» • 

(between those naming just father or mother) in their percentage plan- 
ning college* The groups are not really distinguishable in the per- 
centage classified as potential dropouts* 

School teachers are one other type of person who match father in 
the degree to which influence on educational planning is favorable* For 
those nexolng teachers, the percentage expecting to go to college is 

generally just about the same as for those naming father as most in- 

• * 

flfer.L'i In fact, among white girls, the percentage is eight points 

^ It veuld be wise to recall the large nuaber of unclassified 
Negro respot^rsots, soma of wboei may have chosen these last categories, 
but in c3mli'.>.ation with some other respoxises* Psrceling out these 
respcivi^mts might tend to bring the pereentiges of Negroes choosing 
these less popular categories wtn closer to the percentages shown for 
i^ites* 




higher for those choosing teachers. In addition, the teacher-influenced 
have the< lowest, potential dropout percentage of any group of respondents 
(al.thou^ the difference froo those naming father asmng white m al e f is 

®®8llgihle). For some adolescents, teachers obviously play the role 

• • • • 

of substitute parent in providing educitional goals and aspirations. 

On the other hand, it will probably he the altaady highly motivated 
adolescent who will name a teacher as most influential. 

A final point to note from Table IV-2 is the difference found 
between those nami^ siblings and those naming friends as most influ- 
ential. At least among Negroes tho distinction is quite sharp. 
Respondents who are sibling-influenced score as high on percentage with 
^mediate college plans as those citing father or teachers. This group 
has a moderate percentage in the potential dropout category. On the 
other hand, the Negro students idio name friends as jaost influential 
stand out as most likely to be considering dropping out and least likely 
to be expecting to go to college. Almost 30 percent of those looking 
to siblings for guidance are planning on college and about 19 percent 
are thinking of dropping out; this compares with just over 15 percent 
of the friends-oriented plaming to go to college and about 30 percent 
possibly not finishing high scliool. The effect of having friends as 
one’s chief influence is also markedly detrimental for white girls, 
but not for white boys. At the same time, primacy of sibling influence 
tends to have a positive effect on plans for white boys that Is similar 
to the effect found among Negroes. But this is not true for white girls. 

Ne have presented the above summary of findings from Tables IV-l 

• o 

and lV-2 not for the purpose of drawing any conclusions at this point 




about the relative is^rtance of various sources and directions of 
interpersonal influoice on die adolescent* Instead, ve have wished 
siaply to set die stage for the analysis that follows of the relation- 
ships between various characteristics of reference persons (and of In- 
^fh reference persons^ and educational planning of respond- 
ents. Ve have seen the priaary isportanee of parents in the students' 
own reports. But we have also seen that teachers, siblings, and 
friends tend to have different kinds of influence idien they are referred 
to. In the next few chapters, we shall es^lore sboe of the factors 

^at contribute to the influence each of these kinds of persons nay 

• • 

have on individual respondents. Ve shall look at parental factors 
first, and then, in turn, will exsnine sone of the bases of influence 
by teachers, siblings, and friends. 




T^ie IV* 1 

'149ft: Influence," by Race and Sex 



Sourer of I^ nttanfee 

Father 

Hother 

Both parentf C 
Siblingt 
Other relatives 
Friends 
Teac^rs 
Other adults 

Total classlflihle responses 

Total non*respondents and re* 
spoiulents vlth unclassified 
coohlnatlons of answers 



B^ro Nesso iSlte 

Male Feaele Male 



U.2X 


7.7X 


27.4X 


46.0 


58.8 


27.2 


9.3 


7.4 


11.2 


6.6 


6.4 


7.8 


4.5 


4.4 


4.0 


4.1 


3.1 


6.0 


11.9 


9.6 


10.0 


3.4 


2.6 


6.4 


(2485) 


(3333) 


(2250) 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



milte 

Fenale 

12o6Z 

44.7 

6.0 

8.0 

3.6 

6.7 

9.2 

7.2 
(2413) 

100.0 



1010 



1643 



303 



291 





CHAPTER V 



PARENT AND CHILD 

We shall be concerned in this chapter with the effects on educa- 
tional plans of parental ambitions for the child and the quality of parent- 
child interaction* Since the family is one of the primary agencies for 
the socialization of the child with respect to his major values and goals, 
we would expect that children whose parents value education most would be 
likely to have high ambitions for continuance of their education* 

A number of factors affect the transmission of th^se values, and particu- 
larly their implementation into plans, including social class with its 
attendant economic and skill components, ability of the child, access to 
sources of information about continuing education, peer and school support 
for such values, etc* Assuming, however, that most parents do have high 
aspirations for their children, the focus turns to factors that influence 
the acceptance of these values by the adolescent, and for this reason we 
want to look at a few variables which will be indicative of the quality 
of the home environment and of parent-child relationships, in the hope 
that this will provide some clues as to why some parents are more success- 
ful than others in transmitting their educational values* 

Parental Attitudes About Education 
Before we inquire into the effects of actual family interaction 
patterns, we begin by asking whether the level of educational plans of the 
adolescent varies as a function of the eiiq)hasis parents place cn education* 
That is, if parents behave and value so as to reinforce the efforts 
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of the school,. is the child more likely to respond favorably to the 
school program - for example, by wi/?hing to continue in the program? 

To test this, we use an index of "Parental Support for Education" 
(PSK), based on answers to five questions about (1) what parents consider 
to be a satisfactory grade for the respondent, (2) what they do if the 
respondent does not finish his homework, (3 and 4) i;hether they under- 
stand and are interested in what the respondent is doing in school, and 
(5) vdiat they would be likely to do if the respondent wanted to quit 
school. Scoring on the index ranges from 0 (low PSE) to 6 (high PSE),^ 

On thxs index, there turns out to be some tendency for Negroes to view 
their parents as more positive about education than do ;diites. About one- 
third of the Negro boys and over two-fifths of the girls have PSE scores 

of 5 or 6, as conq>ared t/itli just around one«*quarter of the whit:e boys 
and girls (Table V-i) * 

With remarkable consistency in all categories, the assumption is borne 
out that greater parental support for education is associated with higher 
levels of attainment expected by the child. There is only one reversal 
from the general pattern of rising percentage of college planners and 
falling percentage of potential dropouts with rising level of PSE, At the 
highest PSE score, fewer than ten percent in any race-sex category (only 
1.2 percent among white males) are uncertain of completing high school, 
whereas at the lowest score, nearly half are uncertain (well over half 



A?* questions 50, 52, 53, 54, and 56 

(See Appendix A) . The cutting points beti/een differently weighted response 
categories were established so as to maximize internal consistency — the 
same procedure used in all of the indexes in this chapter. A detailed 
description of the scoring can be obtained from the authors. 



in the case of Negro males)* In general, we can conclude that the effect 

of PSE on the likelihood of finishing high school is very similar for 
the two. races* 

But the effect on college planning does, show a marked racial differ- 
ence* At the lowest level o*; PSE, fct/er than one in ten in any category 
plan college. But when there is a high PSE score, the proportion \jho 
intend to go to college among whites is roughly twice that found among 
Negroes* Uithout parental interest and support, children do not plan to 
go to college regardless of race* But while Increasing parental encourage- 
m€»t and support is associated with some increase in college planning for’ 
Negroes, the majority still do not expect to get a college education even 
if their parents rate highest on PSE* Among whites, over half of tlie 
and nearly three-quarters of the boys with maximum PSE scores are 
classified as college-planners* VThereas for whites the proportion planning 
college when PSE score is high is considerably greater than rhe proportion 
uncertain of high school graduation vdien PSE is low, the re/erse is true 
among Negroes. 

Thus, while strong parental support for education is a little, 
more common among Negroes than among whites, it is not nearly so often 
associated with college plans in the former group* Since the PSE items 
point mainly to hig^ school performance, perhaps parental encouragement 
is perceived as aimed mainly at high school graduation among Negroes — 
already a significant rise in educational attainment over that of a large 
proportion of the parents* Or perhaps parental support for education is 
just more likely to be undercut by other features of the Negro coaanunity 
than it is among whites* 




A possible clue does appear from answers to the question “l-Jhat do 
your parents want you to do after you leave high school?'* The moSt positive 
answer to this is, of course, to ''continue ny education in a regular college 
of university." Unlike the case t/ith high scores on PSE, Negroes are not 
overrepresented in this -response category. A little over 40 percent of 
the Negroes, along with a similar percentage of idiite girls, answered this 
way. But 57.8 percent of the- white males repor.t that their parents want 
them to go to college » This certainly suggests that at least some of 
the unusually large number of Negro parents rated high on PSE are, as we 
speculated earlier, focusing ol high school graduation as the ultimate 
goal in education. 

At the same time, the h3^othesis that positive influences are 
more susceptible to undercutting among Negroes is also substantiated by 
cross-tabulating respondent's educational plans with parental.jdesires for 
respondent's future education. There is very little racial difference in 
plans, especially when sex is controlled for, among those whose parents 
do not want them to go on to college. But if parents do desire a college 
education for their child, ^diite youngsters are much more likely than 
Negroes to be planning to fulfill their parents' wishes. Table V-2 shows 
these results. - 

3hi general, a larger proportion of the youth with non-college- 
oriented parents m^ drop out than intend to go to college. The lowest 
level of educational plans is found arong those whose parents want the 
child either to get a job or to go into the armed forces after high school. 

In this group, around three out of eight — the percentage is as high as 
41.3 for white boys — are uncertain about graduating, while no more than 
2.1 percent in any race-sex category say they will go to college. College 
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also relatively rare among those of either race or sex uhose 
parents "don ‘ ■' . care much" or uant the respondent to get some further non* 
college training after high school. The Intermediate results of this 
category may be due to inclusion of soxoe whose parents have positive educa- 
tional values, blit are permissive. It is .noteworthy, though, that the 
likelihood of dropping out seems appreciably reduced if parents are 
directing the- child toward some "special training" after hi^ school, 

highest level of plans f.s found for all groups among those with 
parents who desire college for their children, A little over 40 percent 
of Negro students in this category have plans for attending college right 
after high school, add somex/hat over ten percent are actually contemplating 

-r ^ ^ 

dropping out before high school graduation. This compares with 70,1 percent 
of the white boys and 80,1 percent of the xvhite girls who expect to go to 
college if their parents want them to, and just 8,0 and 4,2 percent of 
these boys and girls, respectively, who are potential dropouts. It is 
obvious, then^ that the loi/er level of expectation among Negroes is not 
due, in any isq>ortant degree, to lack of higher ambitions of their parents. 
The greater prevalence of negative influences, to counteract positive 
factors in the Negro student's environment continues to be an obvious 
possible explanation that we shall want to explore in later sections where 
we look at the conibined effects of various factors on educational plans, 

Parent-Child Interaction 

Having shown that a strong relationship exists for most adolescents 
between their own plans and the values and goals of their parents, we now 
turn to certain aspects of the parent-child interaction. We see this as 
relevant in two isqportant ways. Given a set of ambitious goals and values 
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on the part of the parents ^ thelir transmission and acceptance by the child 
X7 l 11 be facilitated X7hen the home environment is cpnsenial, xjhen relation- 
ships uith parents arc close and characterised by outual respect, and x/hen 
interaction is democratic. The quality of interaction is knoxm from other 
studies to affect acceptance of parents as role models and of. parents ‘ 
values-, and xxe would &ipect it to- hold for bur problem as X 7 ell'. 

In the second place, a congenial home environment provides a setting 
in XTfaich the child can malce maximum use of the kinds of intellectual and 
social stimulation XThich ezeist, and in which he can develop his own plans 
for the future with minimum emotional and mental conflict. It is possible 
that high educational expectations and intimacy in the family are both 
e::presslon8 of an underlying optimism or security or general satisfaction 
in life, reflected in ambitions for continued achievement.- Although our 
data do not enable us to demonstrate the existence of such mechanisms, X7e 
can examine the relationships beti7een plans and several indices of quality 
of parent-child relations to see the eictent to xThich they are consistent 
X7ith such theory. 

The indexes of Relations with Father and Relations x/ith Hother are 
each formed by cosibinlng responses to four questions into nine-paint scales. 
The dim^sions of intimacy and respect for the parent are both considered 
in these indexes, x/ith a score of 0 denoting the extreme of ’’distant’’ 
relations and 3 denoting very “close” relations.^ Before looking at the 
association betx/een these indexes and educational plans, let us make some 
brief general, observations about the distribution of index scores in the 

2 

The index of relations x/ith mother is derived from items B21, 

B22, B25, ^d B26 of the questionnaire. Items 327, B2G, B31, and B32 are 
used in the Index for fathers. 
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differrat race^sex categories: (1) for all groups, except \diite nales, 

there is a- tendency cc report closer relations x?ith mother than with 
father^ (2) tiiere is some tendency for sex linkage, with girls more 
strongly tied to mothers and boys relating more closely to fathex's; and 
(3) whites, and Negroes of a given sex are similarly distributed in their 
relations with father, but Negroes tend to report closer relations with 
mother than do whites* 

It is clear from Tables V-3 and V^4 that educational plans are 
considerably higher^uhen the relations with either father or mother aie 
close* Most striking is the fact that this variable is much moze closely 
associated with- dropout tendency that .it is with college planning* I^ereas 
college planning is between approximately a fourth to a half greater in 
the close as in the distant relationship groups, about three tines as many 
potential dropouts are found in the latter group* The effect of low 
educational plans is sometdiat greater for Negroes, possibly because the 
Negro has fewer sources of support and encourag^ent, and possibly because 
he needs maximum push and influence from home in the lack of such strong 
achievement norms as the idiite student has* On the other hand, the effect 
of parent relationships on college plans appears stronger for the white 
student, .again' possibly explained in terms of support needed for going - 
beyond minimum group norms* 

Perhaps surprisingly, sex of respondent and parent does not seem 
to affect the general findings to any appreciable degree* Nhite males tend 
more often than females to be college planners at all levels of (closeness 
to either , parent* ^ And only the slightest trend appears to indicate that 
Negro males may benefit more than females, at least in motivation to attend 
college, by being close to mother, rather than father* 
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Let us now try to identify sone of the aore specific features of 
puent*child relations that oay affect educational plans. Is tiie way 
in which decisions are made between parent and child an important factor? 

Is the perceived reasonableness of parents of any significance? What 
about the possible effects of variations in the degree to which children 
can be sure of what their parents expect of them? Axid, to return for a 

I 

moment more specifically to academic matters, are there likely to be 
^l^^nrences in plans for those who differ in the treatment they receive 
from parents for substandard grades? 

On the question of decision-making between child end parent, the 
distribution of responses is about the sasie for. both sexes, but there are 
some interesting racial differences. (Tables V-5 and V-6). Negro students 
are more apt to view their parents as authoritarian. Almost two-fifths 
of the Negroes, but only c. '.e-fifth of the whites report that mother either 
just "tells me what to do" or that "she listens to me, but makes the 
decision herself." About the same proportion of Negroes answer in the 
same way with regard to father, \diile the white percentage rises somewhat 
to around 30 — still well below the figure for Negroes. On the other hand, 
what might be considered a qualified democratic parent-child relationship 
("I can ofte^ make ny own decisions, but he/ she has the final word") seems 
to be more common aax>ng whites. About 38 percent report this for relations 
with mother and about 35 percent report it for father; in bpth cases, 
this is nearly ten points hi^er than the percentages for Negroes. Whites 
are also soiiewhat more likely than Negroes to choose responses indicating 
even greater permissiveness by mothers, though this Is not so clearly true 
for fathers.- About 15 percent of the idiites, as compared to about 12 per- 
cent, of the Negroes, say that their opinions are "as important as my mothers 
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in dtcidi^ uiiftt I do/* An4 idmt 24 percoot of tbm uhltot, versus 

18 pMcsnt of the Hegroes, ciQr they ere elloi/ed to ‘*Beke ey own decision, 
but ehe wuld like ae to consider her opinion." These lest two responses 
* totel of between 25 end 30 percent of the enswers in both reciel 

groups, when ve turn to the guest ion of fe^ier^ child decisions. To conplete 

✓ ^ 

the picture of ensuers .to these sections, we should note ths^t vexy few .. 
students report e coopletely "leisses*feire" reletionship between then and 
their perents. Not even tt?o percent in eiqr subgrotg^ checked either "I can 
do whet I want regardless of xdiet say mother thinks" or "[She] doesn't care 
what X do." The percentage rises to no more than 5.7 for decisions with 
father. 

There is apparently a wide range of parent-child decision-saaklng 
patterns that are about equally conducive to hi^ educational plans among 
our respondents (Tables V-5 and V-6). At one tine or another, the per- 
centage of college planners is highest and the dropout potential is lowest 

3 4 5 

for those in either "democratic," "egualitarian" or "permissive" 

6 

relationships with their parents. It might be said that decisions must 
involve both parties, but with a fair degree of independence allowed the 

child in order for optimum educational planning to occur, ffliat is even 

\ 

f ^ 

^ "I can often makofq^ ewn<d#eislons, but she/he has the final word." 

^ "Ijy opinions are as important as ny mother's/ father's, in deciding 
what I should do." 

r 

"I can make ny own decisions, but she/he would like me to consider 
her/his opinion." 

^ In these response categories, whites tend to have a sisably 
greater likelihood of planning for college, but the racial diffetence in 
dropwt potential is not so great. This is still another exaiig>le of 
Negro students' educational plans nOt rising, as rapidly as those of whites 
under conditions most favorable to a high level of plans. 
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iBorfr s.triki^^ towov^ is luurk^ly reduced level of . educatioi^X 'goals 
cMldren i^eriencing either the extrercs of parental autocracy or 
P^-^.^1 abdicatipn of authorlQr* This seeiss especially to b,e, true when 
n o ti l e r s are involved* Uhen the axither uses either an authoritarian or 

a coi^lete Taissez-faire approach to decisions concerning what the child. 

> 

» 

should do, the chances ore especially bleak t^t the child will expect to 
go to college and very hl^ proportions « especially of the Negroes, isay 
evtm drop out* When we rene&dier that Negroes are more likely than whites 
to report their parents as autocratic (particularly their mothers), we see 
another possible contributor to the overall racial gap observed in educa* 

tional plans*. Negroes are again overrepresented in a stiuatlon that 4s 

• • 

associated with low college ambitions regardless of. race* 

This might have been expected because of the already established 
negative relationship between social class and authoritarianism and the 
positive relationship tdiat we have found between social class and level 
of educational plans. But we should not dismiss the possibility that we 
are looking here at one of the features or correlates of low social class 
that is a direct detexminant of lowered ambition* And it happens to be 
a phenomenon that occurs more often among Negroes* The need for guidance, 
but not a stifling of independent action, by parents is something that 
might be worth communicating to those charged with bringing up the next 
generation* 

Related to the above are the findings that a student is more 
likely to have hi^ educational goals when (a) he sees his parents as 
generally reasonable in -their ideas on how he should behave (Table V-7) 
and (b) he is relatively sure of i;hat they expect of him (Table V-8) • In 
both tables^ the association appears to be greatest for white males* One 
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of these optinum conditions is also found oore often astong whites than 
Mis Negroes; ak>re of the former's parents are reported as being "usually 
r^onible*' about rules. But fehcorc is no clear racial difference in hoi; 

O’hil -respondents -know tdiat their parents expect of them •• whites aiore 
.Often say they "usually Unow^" but Negroes are more often either less or 
sore sure than, this — tNey answer more frequently "I have no idea what 
they ejcpect, * "t am sometiaes in doubt,*' or ”I always know." 

One suspects that it is not the reasonableness of the rules per se, 
nor the certain knowledge of parents' expectations, that bears the critical 
relation to educatioxial plans. The essence of these characteristics 
• Biay well be in the parental efforts and effectiveness in comnunication, 
as well as in the order, security, and certitude in the respondent's life 
which they refleet.^ If a young person knows what is expected of him, then 
he can make plats for the future In greater comfort and certainty; and if 

he regards the rules he lives under as reasonable (or if they are reasonable^, 
then he need not cocmit energy to opposing them, and he can, instead, direct 

Nlmself to self«*development and self^isqprovement. Koowing, understanding, 
and accepting his world, he makes more certain (and effective) plans for 
acting wifhln it. It is quite likely that this is more a middle** and upper** 
class* phenomenon. IJhat we may be pixq>ointing here is one of the features 
that contribute to the higher educational plans of children in these classes. 

Tabic V-9 sheds a little more light on the kind of parental behavior 
that may lead to greater educational ambitions in children. Students were 
given four responses to choose from in answering the question: "Uhat do 
your parents do if. you do not get the kind of grades they think you should?'' 
Inrjal-1 race^sex categories, the majority of students checked the response: 
"They talk‘ with me about 1 l.* White girls are the most opt to report this 



as the wa^ their parents handle the situation 74.4 percent of them 

selected this ans^/er, as compared to 65.7 percent of the \^ite boys and 

about 63 percent of the Negroes of either sex. The latter three groups, 

but especially the Negroes, xrere more likely to say that their parents 

either ^'bawled [them] out“ or '^punished [them] in soom way** for'unsatis** 

* • 

factory grades. Only four or five percent of the respondents in any group 
reported an ’’indifferent'* response from parents (*'they don't do anything”). 

In relating these parental reaction styles to the educational plans 
of students, we find in Table V*9 that "talk" is somewhat more associated 
with high educational goals than is "punishment” among whites, but not 
among Negroes. At the same time, a "bawling out”, is more associated with 
high goals than is "indifference* for Negroes, but not for whites. 

Perhaps part of the confusion here is due to differences in mggn jpg 
within the two racial groups. "Talking” about it may Indicate for many 
in the Negro ccoimunity a relatively low level of concern about the poor 
grades $ some form of punishment for these persons may be seen as a more 
effective communication of concern albeit not all that effective since 
over three**quarters of those who are punished do not expect to go to 
cdUege. (But it does at least reduce the likelihood that the respondent x;ill 
contemplate not finishing high school.) At the same time, perhaps more of 
the non-action by xd&ites — called "indifference" here — may, in reality 
reflect a relatively healtt^ Intention of parents to encourage autonnoous 
action and self-reliance. If so, the child is not as likely to regard 
non-action as meaning "they couldn't care less." On the other hand, Negro 
parents who do care may feel more cos^ellcd to take some positive corrective 
action, even if it is Just to "bawl out" the child, because of a possibly 
greater likelihood that failure to act will be interpreted by the Negro 




child as callous indifference and non*support. Hence> the relatively more 
positive educational goals of Negro students, as compared to xdiites, x^ho 

are “bawled out," raGner than receiving no reaction, in response to poor 
grades. 

Ue now turn, to a final measure of the quality of the family milieu 
in tdiich the growing child develops his aspirations and plans for the 
future. If our assumption is correct that a congenial family atmosphere 
and feelings of security contribute to hi^er educational ambiGicns in the 
child ^ then we would expect the level of plans to be positively related 
to the degree of happiness in his parents' marriage observed by the child. 

Using a six**point scale of marital happiness based on the combined scores 

✓ 

from two items, we see in Table V*10 that such a relationship does exist. 
Increased marital happiness of parents appears to affect the college plans 
of xfhites more than Negroes. The percentage x;ith strong college intentions 
is over 15 points higher for xdiites whose parents are rated most happy, 
as coDq>ared to those rated least happy. The range is only about five per- 
centage points for Negroes. But the effect on dropout possibilities is 
much greater and seems to be ah>ut the same in both races; there is almost 
^ T5-point reduction in the percentage uncertain of finishing hi gh school 
in all. subgroups as \ie move from those with "least happy" to those x/ith 
"most happy" parents. This, incidentally, turns out to be another instance 
where whites are more heavily represented at the positive end of the inde- 
pendent variable; over one-third of the xdiites of each sex score their 
parents as either 4 or 5 on marital happiness, compared to 26.6 percent 
of the males and just 22.3 percent of the females amo ng Negroes. 
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The index of marital happiness is based on items B33 and B34. 




50 ue cdcrge fron our looU ut purcntul corrolutco of cduca* 
tlonal plans with infonaation that not only the unbroken hone, but also 
the home where patent -child relations are close and based on mutual 
trust is likely to produce a relatively high level of ambition in the 
child. Horeover, ^e kind of family conditions that can provide a 
basic feeling of security in the child may well contribute to planning 
for high educational attainment. And, perhaps most is^ortant of all, 
strong expression of parental support for education itself appears a. 
most, valuable influence in expanding the expectations of the child. It 
is significant that these family conditions appear, in several variables, 
to affect the minimal level of aspiration (con^letion of high school) 
more than college planning, and the latter is mainly affected for white 
students. We can only conclude that there are two types of forces in 
operation here. On the one hand, poor family conditions act as a 
depressant on ambition in general, throu^ a number of intervening 
variables, and make it more unlikely that parental aspiration will be 
transmitted. At the same time the adolescent is likely to be pushed 
toward association with peers who also have loi7 parent orientation and 
who share low values of education. These conditions appear to hold 
strongly for both races and both sexes in our sample. 

On the other hand, the anchoring points for aspiration seen to 
be different for white and Negro students. For the Negro, high school 
graduation represents a modal expectation level and going beyond that 
is considered to be an “extra," not necessary for most, nor really ex- 
pected as a measure of self-fulfillment. For the ^9d>itious white student, 
however, and particularly chose in the middle class, high school graduation 



is only a step in the direction of a college degree. Hence the difference 
betueen white and Negro students in which family conditions affect the 
two levels of educational aspiration and planning. 

Introduction of *'7alent" Controls 

In previous chapters « we noted the strong relationships between 
educational plans and scholastic ability, academic conmitsent, and school 
gxades. These variables are re-introduced at this point first to examine 
their relationship with parental support of education, and then to use 
them as controls for the relationship between educational plans and PSE 
and certainty about parental expectations, two independent variables which 
appear to be representative of those discussed in this chapter. 

In Table V-11, the relationship is shown between the two extremes 
of the index of parental support of education and scholastic ability 
level, academic commitment, and school grades. The relationship with the 
educational plans index has been discussed before, and is included here 
in summary form for comparison. Parental support is seen as related to 
the level of scholastic ability of the student, with more support (or 
"push") given to students at higher ability levels. For the white students 
this relationship is fairly strong — xaales with low parental support, 
for example, have only 21 percent in the high ability group compared with 
45 percent of those receiviig high parental support. White parents, 
apparently, support and encourage their children with some view to the 
ability level of the student. By comp^ison, there is relatively little 
difference in ability levels of Negro students receiving strong and weak 
support from their parents. Me would again interpret these results in 
terms of differences in modal expectation levels — Negro parents are 




toore typically encouragl^ chlldr^ to con^lete high school and 

lower aoillty levels are sufficient for this objective, while white parents 
tend more often to take it for granted that their children will cosq>lete 
high school and do not encourage them strongly unless they see a level 
of ability that could carry them on into college, a realistic and probably 
humane course. 

The degree of academic commitment is, in general, more strongly 
related to parental support than the other three variables in this table. 
The relationship is a little higher for Negroes than for whites, possibly 
because there are fewer other sources of influence for conmitment for 
negroes, whereas idiite students are a little less influenced in their 
own attitudes by the expectations of parents »- at least on the level 
of support consisting of working hard in high school, and, again, they 
may be focusing on the longer-range goals with less concern for high 
school achievement. 

Parental support, as we have measured it, does help produce higher 
grades — the ratio of the percentage of students receiving high vs. low 
grades is vastly higher when the parents apply pressure, and this is 
particularly true for the white students. This may seem, on the surface, 
to be contradictory with the interpretation given for the academic commit- 
ment results. However, there Js a high relationship between support and 
commitment for white students, even though the relationship is not as 
high as for Negroes, and. we would interpret the present finding as stem- 
ming from the production of effort and grades under pressure even if 
commitment is not quite as high, whereas Negro students, reacting to 
pressure and parental expectations with hi^ conmitment, are not able to 
produce grades in quite as high a proportion, possibly because of ability 



level differences, or because they are more likely, as we have shown, to 
be pushed by parental support with less ability Justification* The 
differences are not big enough to loake a major case out of such inter- 
pretation, but the reasoning we have given vay apply to enough children 
to explain these results* 

Tables V-12, 13, and 14 show that PSE continues to be related to 
educational plans, even with controls of scholastic ability, coosiitaenc, 
and perfonaance introduced* In all of the race-sex subgroups, the level 
of educational plans (using either the dropout or college-planning criter- 
ion) consistently rises with rising PSE scores, regardless of the “talent * 
level of the student* 

• When the effects of both PSE and the “talent” variables are in the 

same direction, educational plans tend to be polarized — that is, most 

likely to be high when both PSE and "talent” arc high, and most likely 

to be low when both of these variables are low* And when either one 

is hi^ and the other is low, there is an intermediate Ukelihood of 

having high educational asibitions* Thus, it would seem that plans may 

be affected independently by each of these apparently antecedent variables, 

but the combined effects of both working positively is associated with the 

greatest likelihood of college-going intentions and with the least 

likelihood that dropping out will be conteoq>lated* 

^ * 

We must point out, however, that the effects of positive influences 

continue to be greatest for whites. Over three-quarters of the white 

A 

males expect to go to college if th^ have strong parental support for 
education and either high scholastic ability, high academic commitment, 
or hi^ grades in school* The corresponding proportion of Negro males is 
only about one-third or a little higher* Similarly, 75*8 percent of 



white girls with high PSE and high SAL are planning to go to college 
right after high school, as con^ared to. just 42.2 percent of the Negro 
girls in. the saioe category. The percentages drop a bit when AC or grades 
is substituted for SAL., but the same large racial difference persists. 

Thus, all groups are more . likely to be thinking seriously about college 
if they have both parental support and apparent “talent,” but this is 
certainly more strikingly true for whites tli4in for Negroes. 

• One other thing to note is that PSE does seem to have greater in- 
fluence than scholastic ability on the likelihood of dropping .put. In 
general, a student does not entertain thou'^ts of early school leaving 
even if he has relatively low ability, just so long as he receives 
encouragement about school from his parents. Even among Negro males, 
where 21.9 percent of these high-PSE-low«SAL respondents are in the 
potential dropout category, this percentage is still appreciably lower 
what is found among those with high SAL and low PSE. Without 
parental support, even the brighter s tridents are relatively more often 
uncertain about finishing hi^ school. We do not find the same pattern 
consistently when academic coonitment or grades is used instead of SAL as 
our measure of “talent.” This is probably because AC and grades can be 
thou^it of as subsequent in time to PSE — not the case with SAL. If high 
parental support is rejected — as indicated with low AC or grades, but 
not with low SAL — the result is no more likely to be elevate^ educational 
plans than if PSE had been low and AC or grades had been high. In the 
latter case, students might want to attain a higher level of education, 
but adjust their expectations because of parental discouragement; in 
the former case, parental encouragement has already been dismissed and 
is relatively unlikely to induce a hi^ level of educational planning. 



But Y/here ability, rather than cosmitoient or performance, is lackini;, 
the cikid will usually plan to finish high school at least, as long as 
his parents give him the necessary encouragement. 

Now, turning to Tables V**15, 16, and 17, we look at how “talent" 
combines with a measure of parent*child interaction in relationship to 
educational planning, lie have grouped responses to the question on 
certainty of parental expectations into just two categories for summazy 
purposes. These two categories are (1) relatively uncertain — "I have 
no idea what they expect," "I am sometimes in doubt," and "I know fairly 
well," and (2) relatively certain— "I usually know" and "1 always taiow." 
This dichotony corresponds to the division noted in Table V*8 between 
those categories with generally high educational ambitions and those 
with lower ambitions. 

Here, again, we find that educational expectations tend to be high* 
est when both types of independent variables are making a positive con- 
tribution. Conversely, when respondents are uncertain of their parents' 
expectations and are low in either scholastic ability, commitment, or 
perfon^ce, then they are least likely to be planning for college and 
most likely to be anticipating dropping cut. 

But here the two types of variables do not seem to have the 
approximately equal effect on educational plans that was found in the 
combinations of commitment and grades with FSE. The "talent" measures 
seem consistently more ioqiortant. Highly "talented" students have 
relatively high ambitions, even if they are at least sometimes uncertain 
of their parents* expectations. This is in comparison with those who 
are relatively certain of their parents but i;ho are low on "talent." 

Thus, a good parent-child relationship apparently cannot compensate for 
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•'ttlent?* deficiencies as well ds goiiDd “talent" can xaake up for 
inadequancies in parental guidance at least in the production of 
high educational anbitions* 



Sunmary 

From the findings of Tables V^15, 16, and 17, as well as from 
this entire chapter, we may conclude that the actual content of parwtal 
communication about academic subjects (as Indexed by PSE) is, perhaps, 
the most important influence that parents can have on students' educational 
plans for the future* A strong parental endorsement of education can be 
an effective coo^lement of a student's own academic "talent" (which may, 
of course, be -strengthened in some ways by such endorsement) in contrib- 
uting to a high educational attainment goal* In fact, perceived parental 
support for education seems often to be enough to induce at least the 
firm intention to finish high school even among those with the poorest 
academic ability* 

Other features of parent-child relationships have also been found 
to be associated with variations in the educational plans of respondents* 
tfhen parents develop feelings of security and mutual trust in their 
dealings with their children, the latter are more likely to have high 

educational expectations* However, the association with school plans is 

- > 

generally not as strong as that between plans and parental support for 

education* Nor do these other factors appear as important as "talent" 
in affecting plans* 

In general, though, we have found much support in this chapter 
for the common contention that parents have a great influence on the 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE INFLUENCE OF TEACHERS 

It v/lll be recalled from Chapter IV that teachers rank second 
only to parents in the frequency of being named as the most important 
influence on respondents' educational plans. In this chapter we tTill 
examine some other data about how relations bet\7een the adolescent and 
his teacher, including the comminication that flows from teacher to 
student, operate to affect the educational plans of young persons. 

The rationale for expecting teachers to be influential is very 
straight<-fon/ard. The institutionalized focus of the educational process 
in American society is, of course, the school; and, equally apparent, the 
teacher is the most visible and omnipresent representative of this educa- 
tional establishment. Perhaps decisions taken by government, community, 
or school administrators have a more basic influence on goals and function- 
ing of the educational system than do teachers; but these elements in the 
system are invisible and unluiOTm to the student, whereas teachers are the 
daily embodiment of it. The child's affect, negative or positive, toward 
the educational process focuses on teachers as its representatives. If 
he does not like his teachers, he will be less likely to enjoy his school 
— to do x/ell in it, to ^7ish to continue in it. But if he experiences 
positive affective links bet\7een himself and his teachers — or, more 
generally, if he perceives that teachers are "linked in" to other elements 
in his total set of significant others, such that parents like teachers 
and teachers like parents, friends like teachers andl teachers like friends. 



etc. — then we should expect a spin-off or spill-over effect that infuses 
the total educational system ^/ith "virtue” and leads the adolescent to 
wish to continue in it. Pleasant and motivation-producing relations with 
the teacher should be particularly crucial for the child who lacks other 
sources of guidance and xaotivation. Aad for any student, poor teachers 
can reduce interest in education and motivation for continuance, in the 
absence of strong influences outside the school from parents, peers, and 
community. 

Ue have not measured all aspects of this "place of the teacher in 
the high school student's x 7 orld," but v;e do have information on three 
matters that are worth exploring. These arc (1) the extent that respondents 
like their teachers, (2) the perceived attitudes of teachers tox/ards 
respondents' friends, and (3) the degree to xdiich respondents have re- 
ceived encouragement from teachers with regard to planning for col^Lege. 
"Influence of teacher" has a number of dimensions, but one prerequisite for 
most effective influence should be a relationship in V7hich the adolescent 
can say that he likes the teacher. He may, of course, like a teacher ^ho. 
gives him little of educational value or dislike one from x7hom he learns 
much. But, in general, X 7 e expect that this single item concerning liking 
of teachers X7ill index the degree of influence teachers are likely to 
exert on the respondent. The liking or not liking of a teacher is, of 
course, affected by more than the single relationship X7ith the teacher — 
it reflects, in some X7ay, the entire reaction of the student to the school 
and the educational process, and is consequently not independent of the 

variables we are trying to explain. 

The last variable, degree of encouragement, is measured only for 

thosa v»lto expressed some possibility that they might go to college, but 




with all three we should be able to determine how much, if at all, one's 
educational plans for the future are associated \ 7 lth features of the 
relationship bet^/ecn a student and his teachers* 

Our first concern is with the effects of the student's attitude 
to^rards his teachers, and his relations with them, on his educational 
plans. Do those who like their teachers, and get along with them — a 
single question xras phrased in these terms: “In general do you like your 

teachers and get along with them?” formulate a high level of educational 
expectations more frequently than those who express some limitations along 
these lines? The simple ans^/er: indeed they do; without exception across 

all race-sex groups, dropout tendency increases and college-planning 
tendency decreases ^/ith impairment of the student's relationship with his 
teachers (Table VI-1) . We note that most students report cordial relations 
^fith their teachers; txro-thirds of the white females and of the Negroes 
in either sex state that they get along "very well," xihile among whit i 
males, almost 50 percent give this answer and another 39.3 percent say 
that they get along "fairly well" with teachers. We also note, as many 
times before, that the independent variable — in this case, "relations 
x/ith teachers" — seems to have a stronger effect on educational plans 
among whites than among Negroes. 

In general, for all groups the greatest differences occur beti/een 
those who answer "Itot x/ell at all" compared to others. Although this 
category is very small numerically (being less tlian Wo percent of all 
respondents) it is. very significant in terms of the extremes of school 
planning. A tx/o-x/ay causal relationship leads to the conclusion that 
students who reject the system and plan to drop out do not get along with 



teachers; but also, if the teachers can isaintain effective relationships 
with even the less -motivated youngsters, chances of their con^>letion of-high 
sd:ioo3, at least, are vastly improved. Educational theory contains elaborate 
explanations of such processes, and it is hoped that this finding will^be a 
useful corroboration. 

Even ignoring this extreme category, though, x?e note, illustratively, 
that whereas 30 percent of the white females vho do not get along well 
with teachers contecq>late dropping out, only ten percent seriotisly entertain 

■N. 

such thoughts among those whose relations with teachers are good; and the 
corresponding percentages for college planning are 18 and 41. Similar 
contrasts can be noted for the other race-sex groups, as \iell* The approx- 
imately ten percent of respondents who report relatively poor relations 
xTith teachers ("not veil at all" or "not as veil as I might") consistently 
have the lox 7 est of educational expectations, and these expectations are 
consistently at their highest level among those xdio get along "very X7ell" 
with their teachers. 

From the marginal frequencies of Tables VI-2, 3, and 4, we can see 
the relationship betxzeen "getting along x;ith teacher" and ability, commit- 
ment, and grades. Consistent with our previous comments, this relationship 
is strongest for acad&oic commitment. The association betvreen teacher- 
liking and school grades is somexfhat less, but still strong, x/hile scholas- 
tic ability shows only slight differences, in general, by level of liking 
the teacher. These results can be interpreted so as to give a hearty 
commendation to the efforts of teachers in one respect. The less able 
students do tend to like the teachers a little less, but these are also 
the students receiving lox/er grades and having lox/er commitment to school; 



caking this into account, it appears as though teachers are able to act 
tm-7ard students at all ability levels in such a uay as to produce very 
similar reactions. If they strongly favored the more able students, our 
results ^uld certainly have been different. 

IJhen x/e introduce these "talent" controls (scholastic ability, 
academic commitment, and school grades), there is often a reduction in the 
effects of relations x/ith teachers on educational planning (Tables VI-2, 

3, and 4) but in general, x/e still find teachers making some contribution 
to the level of plans, even xdien the controls are applied. It is difficult 
to find a pattern in the exceptions, but X7e shall point out the most 
notex7orthy of them: 

(]) Negro males \/ith medium and high SAL are least likely to have 
college plans if they ansx/ered "fairly x/ell" in describing 
their relations xrith teachers. In fact, in the medltjon SAL 
category, the college planning rate of those V7ith poor teacher 
relations slightly exceeds that of respondents having the best 
reported relations x/ith teachers. Thus, axoong Negro males, it 
seems that teachers tend to add little, if anything, to the 
development of college plans for those X7ith relatively good 
ability. This does not appear for the other race-sex groups. 

(2) Also among Negro males, those X7ith lox7 academic commitment 
tend to be least likely to have college goals if they get 
along "very x/ell" X7ith their teachers. If their commitment 
to school is lox7 at present, good relations X7lth teachers 
may be no incentive at all for many students; instead, it may 
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1 

be considered a rei/ard for low comnitment, IJhile this 
appears strongest for Negro males, in all groups, when 
commitment is lou*, the effect of relations with teachers 
on college plans (but not on dropout inclinations) is sub? 
stantially reduced from that found in Table VI-1» 

(3) Among white males, those with medixim and high commitment 
or high gxades show even further reduction from the overall 
association bet^veen educational plans and relations with 
teachers. In these cases, both dropout potential and college 
planning seem virtually independent of the quality of relations 
with teachers. If a white boy is doing relatively well in 
school, or wants to do well, it doesn't seem to matter 
whether he feels close to his teachers or not, even though 
it is true for white males, as for the other groups, that 
close relations with teachers tend to accoiiqpany high student 
interest and performance. The white male is simply more 
likely than those in the other subgroups to be uninfluenced 
in his plans by the affect he feels for his teachers; other 
motivations seem more important. 

Despite these exceptions, the general finding is still that 
relations with teachers displays some association ^;ith students' future 
school plans, regardless of the student's "talent" level. In addition. 




^ Of course, since we are relying on the student's report here, 
we should not ignore the possibility that an ans^^er of "good relations 
with teachers" for those ^7ith low academic commitment may often be a 
defensive one, designed to absolve the student from blame for his lox7 
commitment • 










I 
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the patterns of association are usually fairly similar to those occur** 
ring when no controls are used (Table VI** 1) • This means that racial 
differences in the level of plans persist to be the same degree 
as they did in the original table, although there does appear to be 
somexfhat greater convergence of the races in the likelihood of dropout 
plans for those x?ith relatively poor '-talent." 

Ue now turn more briefly to the other tx;o questions X7ith which 
we hope to shed some light on the importance of teachers in the develop** 
ment of educational plans. Ue shall not use the "talent" controls in 
discussing these tneasures, since they promise to add little to what ue 
have already observed. 

We look next at x;hether the respondent's perception of his friends? 
standing with teachers bears a relation to his owl educational plans. 

There are at least tx70 reasons to expect that responses to the question, 
"Hox7 much do you think most teachers like the group of friends you go 
with?" should help predict the respondent’s plans for his education. 

The first is that, since teachers are probably more disposed to give 
approval to those students x;hcse response to the school system is positive, 
answers to this question are expected to tell us something about the 
respondent's friends; that is, friends who are liked by teachers are 
probably the kind of students x7ho X70uld encourage the student to continue 
his studies. More importantly, and our second reason, persons x7ho per- 
ceive that teachers approve and accept their friends are more likely to 
have a positive set toward the educational process; if one's friends 
are thought to be rejected or disapproved by teachers, then one's own 
attitudes towards teachers and school are more likely to be negative. 



Table VI-5 gives the basic relationship v;e find bett/een educational 
plans and teachers* evaluation of the respondent's friends. It is apparent 
from inspection of this table that those idio perceive that teachers like 
their friends “very much" are less likely to think about dropping out 
and more likely to plan college than are those who feel that teachers 
respond only "fairly well" to their friends. These, in turn, have higher 
educational plans than those tv ward whose friends teachers are seen as 
having either neutral or negntlve evaluations. As in so many prior in- 
stances, we note a stronger effect among whites than among Negroes, but 
the relation is distinct in all race-sex groups; and for both the college- 
bound and the dropout-prone, there is no reversal. The data reflect very 
clearly the existence of academic "in" and "out" groups, with the former 
characterized by strong desire to finish high school and (especially for 
white students) to go on to college, approval by teachers, and association 
with friends who are similar in orientation. The reverse is true for the 
"out" group syndrome. 

There is a noteworthy sex difference/ but only a small race 
difference, in the distribution of respondents on this measure of com- 
patibility between toachers and friends. Nearly half of the girls, but 
only 36.2 percent of the Negro boys and 28.3 percent of the white boys 
say their teachers like their friends ’Very much." On the other hand, 
around ten percent of the girls, but between 15 and 20 percent of the 
boys, report their teachers are either neutral or opposed to their 
friends. Thus, the association between good teacher-friends relations 
and high educational plans tends to benefit the girls somewhat more than 
the boys, since the former are somewhat more likely to have teachers* 
approval for their friends. This may simply reflect a cultural norm 



which says that the social life of girls is to be more oriented around the 
school or it nay reflect the greater discipline problems female teachers 
have with boys. But it may still be worth considering whether such a 
norm may thereby leave some boys alienated from the entire educational 
process. 

The last fact that we ascertained about teachers concerned the 
extent to which they had given encouragement to the college aspirations 
of our respondents. "Have any of your teachers ever told you personally 
that you ought to go to college if you possibly can?" was asked only of 
those who said there was some chance that they would go to college. But 
we can still look at this portion of our sample to see whether teacher 

encouragement for college is related to the degree of certainty that 

« 

respondents have about both high school graduation and college-going. 

Table VI-6 shox/s that while the students who answered the question 
definitely have higher expectations than those who did not, these expecta-' 
tions tend also to rise with increases in the number of teachers who have 
given encouragement about college. However, having just one teacher give ouch 
encouragement does not seem to be enough. In general, the level of plans 
of those x/ith one teacher's support are no higher, on the average, than 
for those who have heard no encouragement from their teachers. Only 
X7hen "several" — or, even better, "many" — teachers are viex/ed as 
recognizing a student's college potential does this potential tend to 
get translated more frequently into a determination on the part of the 
student to finish high school and to go on to college. Apparently a 
single teacher's support may only sharpen the feeling. of many students 
that most teachers do not feel this xmy. The result for some: even a 

diminution of the intention to attain high levels of education. 



Sunsnary 



Our data reveal a marked degree o£ association between the educa- 
tional plans of students and the nature of their relationship with teachers. 
Plans tend to be toi/ard higher goals when students feel closer to their 
teachers, have received encouragement about college from several of them, 
and perceive that their friends are approved of by them. Undoubtedly 
many teachers tend to favor those students x;ho do well in school and who 
have expressed plans for continuing their education past high school. 

Still, Tables VI-2, 3, and 4 indicate that a positive relationship with 
teachers can make a difference in plans, even when scholastic ability. 
Interest, and performance are accounted for. Ue should also be reminded 
that Chapter IV revealed that those who consider teachers as the "most 
Important influence" on their plans for the future tend to have relatively 
high educational goals. Thus, we conclude that while many students develop 
their plans mainly from other influences, teachers may well be crucial 
relnforcers of the plans of a significant number of youngsters, and 
possibly depressants of plans for others. 

We shall next try to contrast the extent of this teacher influence, 
as measured In this chapter, with the influence of other youth on our 
respondents. In the following chapters, we shall explore the esctent 
to which siblings and friends have anything to do with the kinds of 
educational plans our respondents develop. 
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CHAPIMTII 
‘ ■ THE/lOTtUENGE OF SIBLI^S 

In this- chnp'teiTy xocus on a sln^'le piece of Inforioatloh about 

respondents' siblings* ■ Uhlle not mentioned nearly so often as parents as 

the most ir^ortant source of influence on future planning (see Table IV-1), 

*" • ^ ••• 2 
siblings are just behind teachers as the t;^e of person ofen tinned -third 

xcost frequently as influential. It has also been noted that t^here siblings 

are seen as the most it&portant influence, respondents tend to have rela** 

tively high expectations about the level, of education they will attain. 

On these grounds alone, it would seem' that- the educational ex- 
perience of brothers and sisters ought* to be looked at for their rela- 
tionship with the plans of cur respondents . Not only esay these exper- 
iences be the chief infltience on respondents' planning, but even where 
parents are cited as most important, older siblings, may act to reinforce 
or to moderate the effects of parents. If brothers and' sisters have 
already done as parental factors would normally, lead the respondent to 
do, he would seem most likely to do the same. On the other hand, if 
siblings have broTcen out of the usual pattern associated with children 
having their particular kind of parents, then the student in our sam^ - 
would tend to be less influenced by parental factors* In any case, x/e 
X'70uld predict that those students xdiose brothers and/or sisters have gone- 
the farthest in school would be most likely to expect to go to college; 
those with siblings who are dropouts would have the highest probability 
of being classified as potential dropouts themselves; and those x^hose 
siblings are either all younger or are still in higli school x/ould be 




interxaedi^e cii educational expectations. These are the predictions 
that w. ; shall be. testing in; this chapter. . 

•: before* gotog. on to /a presentation of findings i however/ there . . 

is. a -distinction that we should like to point out between the- parental 
influence factors that 'we discussed in Chapter V and the variable we 
are dealing with here concerning siblings. Essentially-, we have had 
to rely on falfjly subjective kinds of reports by respondents about their 
parents. Such indices of the quality of family life as degree of parental 
happiness, parent-child interaction characteristics, and parental en- 
couragement about school are all obtained via the perceptions of the 
respondent; in most cases, there are no absolute standard's by which the 
student can base his ansT7ers. I7e have had to assume that the terms 
(e.g., “happy” vs. “unhappy;" "bawl me out" vs. "talk to me;" "reasonable” 
vs. "unreasonable;" etc.) mean approximately the same thing to all re- 
spondents, From that standpoint, we have been able to draw certain con- 
clusions about the quality of family life most conducive to varying 
levels of educational plans. But we cannot deny that there is room for 
honest differences in interpretation in many of the questions alx>ut 
parents. We are left with some suspicion that at least part of those 
relationships we have found between parent variables and respondent's 
plans is due to a general euphoric- or optimistic outlook or lack of it 
in the respondent, rather than to anything about the parents directly. 

Not so with our main measure of sibling influence. This is a 
concrete question, one that, Is not susceptible to a variety of inter- 
pretations. We ask hoi7 many brothers and sisters, if any, have dropped 
out of school, are still in high school, have graduated from high school. 



Jotld-have gone. ti> college* The anstfsre are stralght£or^ 7 ard and factxiaX* 
He can liave a' high degree of confidence that t/e are xseasuring what we 
■ thihk we‘ are Measuring* This certainly adde to. the edifldence can* 
in turn, have in the conclusions we present from our data* 

* • . , r J’ 

The first thing to note are some important though modest racial . 
differences in the exposure that our respondents have had. to. siblings 

w ^ ‘ ' V 

• ^ ^ • * 

with college or dropout experience*. About 38 percent of all the Negro 
stud<snts who can be classified report at least one of their siblings 
had dropped out before high school graduation; Only 21*8 percent of the 
whites dropout siblings (Table VII-1) * Overall, there is about the* 
same percentage in each race with siblings v;ho have gone to college — , 

9 

23*8 percent for Negroes and 22*0 percent for whites* (I7hites have a 
slight advantage in the percentage v7ho have had college-going siblings 
and none ^Tho have dropped out — 17*8 to 14*6 percent*) 

We can take a slightly different approach to display the racial 
difference in sibllisg education more sharply, if we focus just on those 
who have siblings \1ko have served as significant referents in education 



' ^ For the' sake of simplification of questions, sex of siblings was 
not distinguished* We do not wish to contend, hox7ever, tdiat this is • 
irrelevant to our 'study* It is just that we felt that this is a variable 
that will not radically alter the overall effect of siblings (regardless 
of sex) on respondent's educational plans* 

^ Actually, it is quite possible that a larger proportion of Negroes 
than whites may have interpreted the question about college attendance of 
siblings so broadly as to consider beauty colleges, secretarial schools, 
and other non-academic post-high-school training as "college*" If so, 
the lack of racial difference here might be spurious* In later questions 
about the res^pondents* mm intChtions, the meaning of the term "college" 
was made more explicit* But impressions from the pretest-questionnaire- 
editing ^riod do Indicate some greater tendency for Negroes to be freer 
in their use of the term when there are no guiding instructions* 






ifjatters. This inc3,udes those who have had siblings either drop out or 
graduate from hi^ school and estcXudes all only children and respondents 
whose brothers and sisters are all 'still in primary or secondary school, 
(Such ^elusion' cuts deep ex into the \^hli?e sample than -into * the - Negto * ' 
sample, since a larger proportion of the former are either oidesC or 
only children,) - . " 

Of the group that we are now looking at, !?egroes show a higher 
percentage''vith siblings who l^ve dropped out, vihile whites have a higher 
percentage with college-going siblings. Falling into the category x/ith 
sibling dropouts are 58,3 percent of the Negroes with significant refer- 
ents among siblings; 43,0 percent, of the tdiites are similarly situated. 

On the other hand, about the same percentage of xdiites (43,4) have had 
siblings go to college, vdiile just 36,6 percent of tfie Negroes have been 
exposed to such sibling experience. Since a larger proportion of Negroes 
have had both siblings x7ho have dropped out and have gone to college, 
the racial difference in exposure to \ihnt might be considered a "pure” 
college pattern among siblings is even more striking — 35.1 percent of 
the whites and 22,4 percent of the Negroes, 

To the degree that the example of brothers and sisters would serve 
as- an influence to teen-agers, it would seem, then, that Negrc children 

are at somewhat of a disadvantage to start with, A larger proportion 

* • 

of them are learning from their siblings attitudes conducive to dropping 
out of school, and, if anything, xexier are being shoxm firsthand the 
process of entering and attending college. Aside from this direct kind 
of influence, siblings come from similar backgrounds, xdiich predispose 
our subjects in a similar manner, providing a dual and condition-per- 
petuating type of isifluence. 





We shall. .now proceed to examine just hou important this sibling 
educational experience is in predicting the plans cf our respondents. 

For the follox^ing analysis, we shall classic sibling's education as 
. haying .negative reference .value if he droj^ed. out of school, .or positive, 
reference yalue if he graduated from high school. . Positive referents 
will be subdivided into two groups — those who went to collie and those 
who did not. This' allo\/s us to group respondents into six mutually 
exclusive categories: Type One ~ no sibling referents (includes only 

children and those whose siblings have neither dropped out nor finished, 
high school) ; l^e Two — only negative referents (at least one has 
dropped out and none has graduated from hign school) ; Type Three — 
mixed referents, 'but no college (at least one lias dropped out and 
at least one has graduated^ but none went to college) ; Type Four. — mixed 
referents, some college (at least one dropped out and one went to college) 
Type Five ~ only positive referents, but no college (none dropped out 
and at least one graduated, but none went to college) ; and Type Six — 
only positive referents, some college (none dropped out and at least one 
sibling went to college.) 

When v?e relate siblings* education to respondent's ovm educational 
plans, some very interesting patterns emerge- (Table VII-2). First, the 

amount of variation in respondents' dropout potential associated with 

^ * 

differences in sibling education type is quite a bit smaller than the 
variation in college planning. Respondents \7ith e:ctreme types of sibling 
educational experience are lauch more different in their likelihood of 
college attendance than in their likelihood of dropping out of high school 

For example, a comparison of the range of percentages found i7ithln 
each race-yex category in Table VII-2 reveals just a 15.9 point spread 




in . the "potcntictl dropout'' .column for Negro males> es opposed to a range 
of 27*3 points ii. the percentage of college planners* For Negro females^ 
the percentage-point ranges are 17.8 and 23.9, respectively. For whites 
the ranges are generally higher, but, again, they are greatest x4ien we 
are dealing with the percentage having definite college plans* Among 
white males, the differences between extreme sibling education types are. 
25*4 percentage points in dropout likelihood and '54*4 points in percentage 
with "college plans;, among xdiite females, the corresponding p.ercsntage- 
point spreads are 24*0 and 49 i8* 

Because of the apparently greater effect of siblings* education 
on collie plans as opposed to its effect on dropout' potential — x;e 
shall in the following analysis focus more attention on the dlfferences'- 

in intentions to go to collie as they are related to differences in the 

/ 

educational experience of siblings. 

Respondents in only tX 70 of the six sibling education types display 
very striking racial differences in their level of educational plans* 

In the other four types, the overall racial contrast found in the sample 
is cither sharply reduced or completely wiped out* IThltes and Negroes 
tend to be appreciably different in their planning only if they fall 
into Types. One or Six on siblings' education* These are the respondents 
who have either no sibling referents or x;ho have only positive referents, 

. r 

X7ith some having gone to college* 

Type Six respondents (positive, some college) are most likely 
in both races to have high educational plans* But the likelihood is much 
greater among whites. Almost 40 percent of the Negroes but around 60 
percent of the v/hites (65.9, percent of the males and 58.7 percent of the 
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females) have strong college intentions. The percentage in this group 
who are classed as potential dropouts is 17,0 for Negro boys, 9,2 for 
Negro girls, 9,5 for tjhite boys, and 6,5 for white girls. In all four 
cases, these are the l<n;est percentages among the various sibling edu- 
cation types, , Thus, \/e find that the example of siblings who have gone 
to college, untarnished by any exposure to dropout siblings, is most 
conducive to high educational goals or expectations. But the positive 
effect on a student's plans is greater for whites than for Negroes, 

We also find whites at an advantage in level of educational 
plans, when we turn to those in Type One — with no sibling referents. 
Having neither dropouts nor high school graduates among siblings is 
associated with college planning about ti 7 ice as often for white re- 
spondents as for Negroes, The difference Is 49,8 to 24,4 percent among 
males and 42,9 to 23,6 percent among females, I^ile the potential drop- 
out percentage does not vary sharply bett/een the races, the overall 
picture' here does indicate that whites are a lot better off than Negroes 
when they do not have any brothers or sisters setting educational 
examples for them. This \;ould apparently corroborate the earlier find- 
ing that being an oldest or only child (conditions heavily represented 
in the group of Type One respondents) is much more advantageous for 
v;hite children than for Negro children, at least insofar as its possible 
influence on educational planning. We shall explore later whether this 
is due to racial differences in the family situation of only and oldest 
children — perhaps family intactness (both parents present or not) is 
the explanatory variable here. 

All other sibling education types have much lower percentages 
of white students planning college than the tx/o types (Six and One) that 



wc have discussed so far. lioreover, there is little co distinguish the 
races in the level rcspondenth’ plans found ^riLthin each sibling edu- 
•= cation type. As has been noted several tines before, the conditions 
related to low levels of educational planning seem to affect the tx/o 
races similarly, whereas those factors that tend to elevate students* 

plans have a differential effect, substantially more positive for X 7 hites 
than for Negroes. 

Except among xdiite males, the highest percentage planning 
college found in the r e mai n ing sibling education types is in Type Four — 
the group with both college-going and dropout siblings. In all race-sex 
categories. Just about ovie" quarter of these respondents are intent on 
going to college. This constitutes about a 20 point drop from the 
percentage of college planners found among whites with no sibling 
referents. But it is Just about the same percentage as appeared for 
Negroes in Type One. Moreover, the percentage of college planners in 
Four is less th^i naif of what it is in Type Six (only positive 
referents, some college) for vThites — a drop of 38 points for males 
and 33 points for females. In cocqparison, Negroes in Type Four have 
about two-thirds as great a likelihood as those in Type Six of having 
college intentions. One way of interpreting this result is to say that 
Type Four Negroes — those with both dropout and college-going siblings 
— are relatively better off than others of their race, as oos^ared to 
Type Four x/hites. Having dropout siblings to counteract the example of 
college^^going siblings seems to have more of a depressant effect on 
college plans of xdiites than of ‘Negroes. Perhaps this is because the 
^situation is more unusual and possibly more traximatic for whites. But, 
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of course, we should keep in mind that the absolute effect is the same 
for both races in terms of the percentage of Type Four respondents who 
plan to go to college. 

There is also not much difference between the races in the 
percentage of Type Four respondents classified as potential dropouts, 
although* as is generally the case, the percentage is lower for girls 
than for boys. Just over 20 percent of the males in this group are not 
certain about finishing high school. Among girls, 15.8 percent of the 
Negroes and just 9.6 percent of the whites are listed as possible drop- 
outs. For the girls much more than for the boys, the tendency is to 
expect to follow the collegiate example v;hen respondents are confronted 
with both college and dropout sibling examples. 

Interesting comparison can be made bett/een Type Four end 
Type Five respondents. The former have had sibling examples pulling 
them toward both extremes on the continuum of ‘educational achievement — 
college and dropping out. The experience of Type Five students is in 
many ways just the opposite. They have had no negative examples with 
regard to dropping out. All of their referent siblings have finished 
high school. But they have also had no positive examples with regard 
to college attendance. None of the siblings who have graduated from 
high school has gone to college* We might expect this to lead to 
greater incidence of medium educational expectations among Type Five 
respondents — a smaller proportion in both the college planning and 
potential dropout categories. 

But such is not generally the case. It is true that the per- 
centage planning to go to college is markedly less for Negroes in Type 
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Five than it is for those in Type Four, The drop is from 24.1 to 14,2 
percent for males and from 26.5 to 13,3 percent for females. But the 
percentage who are possible dropouts is remarkably the same for the 
two sibling education types — about 21 percent for males and 15 percent 
for females. And among whites. Type Five boys are slightly higher than 
those of Type Four in percentage \7ith college ".Ians (28.5 to 27.4), and 
the :^e Five girls are more likely to be classed as possible dropouts 
than their Type Four counterparts (15,5 to 9.6 percent).^ 

We should note that within Type Five, there is virtually no 
racial difference in the percentage of potential dropouts — around 20 
percent of the males and 15 percent of the females. But there is some 
racial difference in college plaahing, especially males. .Strong college 
intentions are found in 20,5 percent cf the Type Five white males. This 
is about double the percentage for Negro males. At the same time, 18,0 
percent of the white girls and 13.3 percent of the Negro girls in Type 
Five have fairly definite college plans. 

hooking at Type Five respondents another way, we find that 
while the percentage differences are not especially large, taore whites 
are planning college than are thinlcing seriously about dropping out, t/ith 
the reverse being true for Negroes. But the overall conclusion must be 
that this group of students, all of vdiose referent siblings are high 



having college-going siblings to balance off 
the eftect of dropout siblings results in about the same likelihood of 
being a potential dropout as does having all referent siblings graduate 

college. In fact, among white girls, the 

t ^ better guarantee than the 

latter (Type Five) against the possibility of dropping. The percentage 

difference is not great, but only white girls seem particularly disuaded 
from conten^?lating dropping out when they have seen both dropout and 
college-going examples among their siblings. 
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school ^iraduates and no aorc, stands intermediate (along with Type Four 
respondents) in both their dropout and coUege-plauniog likelihoods. 

The only noteworthy qualification to this statement would be to point 
out that t^ie Negro college-planning rate seems somet/hat.more depressed 
than that of white students in Type Five — the former group is a bit 
closer to the minimum percentage found in college Intentions among the 
six siblings education types. Evidently, lack of exposure to referent 
siblings can provide a college exai!^>le has a mors deterrent effect 
on the college planning of Negroes than of whites. There seem to be 
laore chances for whites to have other positive experiences that can 
coEq>ettsate for poor sibling influence. 

i 

Having generally the lowest level of educational expectations 
among our respondents are those in Types Two and Three. These are the 
students t^o ^ve had some siblings drop out and have either had none 
graduate from hi^ school (Type Two) or some graduate but none go to 
college (Type Three). Since neither type has had any exposure to college- 
going siblings, we might expe„£ them to be similar in their percentage 
with strong college intentions. But we might also expect Type Two stu- 
dents to have the higher rate of potential dropouts, sim.e they have 
not had their exposure to dropouts balanced by experience with high 
school graduates among their brothers and sisters. 

Actually, there is little to choose betf/en the two types in 
either their likelihood of not finishing high school or their likelihood 
of expecting to go to college. Except for tdiite males, there is less 
than a one point difference in any race-sex group between the ti/o types 
in percentage who arc planning college. About nine percent of the tdilte 
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females in these ti/o s^oups expect to go to college; closer to ten 
percent of the Negro females have strong college plans; and about 11 ' 
percent of the Negro males are. similarly classified. tZhite males show 
a slight divergence beti/een the sibling Education types — 18.9 percent 
in Type Ttro have fairly definite college plans, as opposed to just 11.5 
percent of those in Type Three. If anything, the expectation would have 
been in the opposite direction, with Type Three respondents (having 
some compensation for dropout examples among their siblings) being more 
likely to be pla n ni n g to go to college. Certainly, though, the size of 

- j 

the difference is small enou^ that we can reasonably attribute it to 
sampling variation. But we can conclude, in general, that having ' 
some siblings drop out and none go to college is a particularly detri- 
mental condition with regard to a student's own plans for college. The 
percentage of college planners found in Types Two and Three is markedly 
less than that found in any other sibling education type (with the 
exception that Type Five Negroes are:, not very much higher in their 
percentage with plans to go to college^. 

At the sans time, the likelihood of being. a potential dropout 
is highest in the ti?o sibling education types under discussion -• Two 
and Three. Between 25 and 35 percent of all respondents in these two 
classifications show an inclination toward dropping out. Negro students 
have a slight tendency, as predicted earlier, to be more dropout prone 
if in Type Two than if in Type Three. Of those with only dropout re- 
ferents (Type Two), 32.9 percent of the Negro males and 27.0 percent of 
the femles arc potential dropouts themselves. On the other hand, 

Negro respoi^ents who have both dropout and high school graduate 




siblings (but none to college) — those in Type Three — show just 
under 25 percent who night drop out. Whites in Types Two Three 
are less differentiated in their likelihood of being potential dropouts. 
The percentages who n igh t leave school before graduation are 34.9 for 
Type Three males and 33.3 for those in Type Two; for white females, 
the corresponding percentages are 28.7 and 30.5. 

I'lhat we seen to have found here is a repeat of an earlier 
finding that Negroes fare relatively better when their siblings* educa- 
tion has mixed reference value. The reader will recall that the per- 

I 

centage of Negroes planning college in Type Four (with both college- 
going and dropout siblings) was higher than the percentage. in Type 
Five (all positive referents, no college) and fairly close to the 
percentage in Type Six (all positive referents, some college). But for 
whites. Type Four respondents were little or no better off than those in 
Type Five in their likelihood of college planning, and they had a much 
lower likelihood than that of Type Six students. Now we find the mixed 
referent group. Type Three, more differentiated from Type Two respondents 
(all negative referents) in potcutitial dropout percentage for Negroes, 
especially males. Again, the exposure to conflicting sibling education 
examples seems more likely to produce a positive result for Negroes than 
for whites, at least relative to other students of the same race. 

Recapitulation 

A suaEsary of results in Table VII-2, then, would point to the 
generally strong association between educational experience of siblings 
and educational plans of respondents. Students idiose l^rothers and 
have followed the path of high achievement, as indexed in 
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college attendance^ are toore likely theoselves to espect to attain a 
high level of education. Overall, about One-third of the Negroes with 
college-educated siblings (Types Four and Sis) and over 50 percent of 
the whites expect to go to college. This coG^ares T/ith a ouch lower per- 
centage of college-plaanefs aoong those with ciblihg refirents none of 
whoffi have gone to college — 12.1, 10.8, 20.7, and 12.4 percent for 
Negro boys and girls and white boys and girls, respectively. 

At the other extreme, those with siblings who have dropped out 
CTypes Two, Three, and Four) are themselves more likely to entertain the 
possibility of dropping out before graduation. Of those who have had 
some siblings drop out, 26. S percent of the Negro males and 23.2 percent 
of the Negro females are in the potential dropout category in our study. 
The percentages are even slightly higher for whites — 31.8 for males 
and 26.1 for females. In contrast, those with referent siblings none 
of TdioD have dropped out count 18.9 percent of the Negro males and just 
12.1 percent of the Negro females as potential dropouts, along with 
13.4 percent of the ^diite males and 10.0 percent of the white females. 

Having no sibling referents (i.e., either no brothers or sisters 
or all still isi school belot/ the college level) is associated with a 
racial difference in expected level of educational attainment. The 
likelihood of a high ejcpected educational attainment level is rela- 
tively greater for whites than for Negroes in this situation — even in 
comparison with others of the same race. For both races, these Type One 
respondents are intermediate in their percentage G 7 ith college plans and 
^^®pout potentialities. But the percentages tend be much closer 

among whites than among Negroes to those found for students with college, 
educated siblings. 
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On the other hand^ aaong students with ni^ed (as opposed to no) 
sibling referents, Negroes tend to rank slightly higher than v/hites — 
relative to others in their own race on educational plans, Ne spec- 
ulated earlier that occurrence of a dropout in a white faaily, since 
it is Bore unusual than in the Negro population, may be more traumatic 
and more indicative of a declining level of aspiration in the family, 
even if some children* have succeeded to high school graduation and be- 
yond. She family with a dropout is perhaps stigmatized as low in educa- 
tional status more often and more irrevocably in the white subculture 
and is not aided laich by coi^cnsating Instances of higher educational 
achievement. This nay be reflected, then, in the aspiration and ex- 
pectation levels of younger children in the family tdio may feel doomed 
to the low status heralded by the earlier dropout. Uith Negroes, the 
higher achiever among siblings may stand out more as the unusual one, 
shoTTing "the way** to his younger brother or sister. 

It would also be instructive to kna/ the birth order and sex of 
siblings who make up this mixed referent pattern. We might expect that 
the sibling whose influence tiould be greatest on a student would be the 
one »dio is closest in age and of the same sex. If this particular sib- 
ling was more likely to be a dropout in white families and a high school 
graduate or a possible college-goer in Negro families in Types Three 
and Pour, this would be a further possible explanation for the tendency 
tofiard racial difference being discussed here. We must repeat, how- 
ever, that in absolute terms, there is very little racial difference 
^ in the level of educational plans for those having mixed sibling refer- 
ents. What we have tried to speculate about is why a Negro in this 
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situation is Tilxly to rank higher aoong peers of his otm race in his 
level of plsms than is a i^ite in the saae situation* 

liie only sizable racial differ^cesy in an ^solute sense^ in 
the percentage having various educational intentions appear axoong Type 
One and Type Six respondents — the first having no sibling referents, 
the second having only positive sibling referents, including some 
college**goers* These are the two kinds of respondents whose likelihood 
of planning college is by far the highest among all groups for whites* 

“'it 

to other words, the sibling educational experience (or lack of it) that 
they are exposed to seems most conducive to hj-^h expectations among 
whites* Such ^cperience cann&'t exactly be considered detrimental for 
Negroes either, slr.ee those in Type Six have the highest level of edu- 
cational plans within the race, and Type One Negroes rank fairly high, 
too, on their percentage having high expectations* But the percentage 
plan n i n g college is generally about 20 points higher for whites in these 
two sibling education categories* In addition, the percentage of potential 
dropouts, while relatively laa to these categories for both races, is even 
lower for whites, especially males, although the racial difference is not 
nearly so great as to the case of college plans* 

Aside from students in these two sibling education types, Negroes 
are about as likely as whites to be classified as high or low on educa- 
tional plans* For the other types of respondents, the average level 
of expected attaini^nt'^s generally loiter and the distribution ^w^ng 
expected attainment levels is about the same in both races* Thus, we 
see that the greater incidence of, and greater positive effect of, the 
most favorable sibling conditions (i*e*, referents either non-existent 
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positive yith some heving gone to college) among whites may be 
a major explainer of the overall racial differences that we have found 
in educational plans* For those respondents Tiho are in unfavorable cir- 
cumstanc-as, the chances of luiving high educational plans are at about 
the same low level in both races. But given a more favorable sibling 
situation, whites are much more likely to be elevated in the amount of 
education they expect to get* To repeat, sibling performance must be 
considered in terms of potential influence and also as an indicator of 
conditions held in cocnion with the subject. 

This is, then, another instance in which we have found it possible 
to identify conditions that are associated T/ith equally low probabilities 
of high educational plans in both races* But at the same time, the 
opposite conditions turn out to be more favorable to the plans of tdiites 
than to those of Negroes. There seems to be a residue of factors dis- 
advantagc'jus to Negroes that is likely to appear even when they encounter 
some conditions generally favorable to the development of high educa- 
tional plans for white students* 

The Introduction of Controls 

Before closing this chapter, we shall n«7 talce another brief look 
at how the control variables of "academic talent” operate, this time in 
conjunction with siblings* education*^ With six classes in the independ- 
ent variable and three classes T/ithin each of the three control variables 



^ In Chapter XI‘, we shall work with other controls, examining 
p^ticularly the interaction of structural and reference-person in- 
fluences on educational planning* 
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(not to mention the ubiquitous controls of race and sex), we shall 

restrict ourselves to an overview of the effects of these control 
variables* 

* 

The key finding in Tables VII-3, 4, and 5 is that siblings* 
education continues to relate co respondents* plans in pretty much the 
same way, even after controls of scholas.tic ability (SAL), academic 
comaitment (AC), and grades are introduced. The basic pattern, with 
or without controls, consists of the following prominent features; 

1) Respondents in sibling education T 3 rpes II and III (with 
some dropouts and no college-goers anong siblings) tend 
most often to be lot/ in the amount of education they 
expect to receive; 

2) Type VI students (some college-goers and no dropouts 
among siblings) usually have 'the highiqst level of edu- 
cational plans; and 

3) Those in Type I (with no siblings t/ho are referents in 
educational matters) also usually have relatively high 
expectation levels, at least as seen in college plans 
emong whites. 

That the controls do not drastically alter this overall pattern 
does not mean that they have no modifying effect, however. Perhaps the 
most common modification is a weakening of the utility of siblings* 
education for predicting dropout potential under certain control con- 
ditions. Siblings* education had seemed less useful in predicting 
dropout potential, as opposed to college planning, in the first place. 
And now the combination of small numbers plus the genuine effects of 



controls often makes for a further reduction in the differentiation 
among the six sibling education types in their likelihood of possibly 
not finishing high school. 

Still, we find that in 33 of 36 control categories in the four 

race*sex groups. Type II respondents rank either first or second in 

percentage with high dropout potential. lae same is true in 30 of 36 

cases involving Type III students. Ail of the exceptions in the latter 

case appear x^ith xlegro males, inhere ability, interest, and performance 

measures seem to account for most of the tendency (rather weak among 

Negro males to begin with) of Type III students to have high dropout 

• ^ 
potential. For those in Tsrpe VI, hox/ever, only 24 of 36 coc^>arisons 

shot/ this group following e:;:pectations by having the lowest percentage 
of possible early school leavers. Here, most (8 of 12) of the ex- 
ceptions occur when SAL is the control, especially where respondents 
have at least medium ability. This indicates a tendency for high 
scholastic ability not to be a reinforcer of high educational expecta- 
tions, if siblings have already gone to college. Apparently, those with 
good ability are already unlikely to be dropout candidates. And, except 
where sibling referents present a decidedly pro— dropout example to de- 
tract from high expectations (as in Types II and III), what siblings 
have done is relatively unimportant in the plans of high SAL students. 

The above is true with regard to the likelihood of dropping 
out. But the unadulterated college e::ample of siblings (as found in 
Type VI students), is still associated with the greatest likelihood of 
having college plans, even t;hen controls are applied. In only ti/o of 
36 cases do Type. VI students rank below the top in their percentage 
with college plans, and both times they are a close second. Also, . 
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Type XI students (t/i-ch alT dropout referents} are consistently at the 
bottom on lilcelihood of planning college — there are just three minor 
exceptions* -Those in Type III are somewhat less likely to remain last 
or n^t to last on percentage ^/ith college plans, once controls are in- 
troduced* Here we find eight e:cceptions out of 36, but none is very 
serious — in no control category do Type III respondents have an 
espcially high percentage with serious college intentions. Finally, 
Type I whites are, in all control categories, second only to those in 
Type VI in their likelihood of being a college planner* 

The overall impression, then, is that siblings* education, re- 
gardless of whether it represents influence or taps cosnon sources of 
influence, continues to be a useful predictor of students* otTn educa- 
tional plans, even Tdien controls of ability, interest, and performance 
in school are introduced* But tnere is more consistent differentiation 
of sibling education types with regard to extent of college planning 
than with regard to dropout potential* 

It remains for us to spell out the coxnbinations of conditions 
being discussed here that are most and least associated with high 
levels of educational aspirations*^ In all race— sex groups,- the most 
likely to plan college is the student who is in Type VI and who has 
hi^ SAL, high AC, or high grades* For eicar^le, among Type VI respond- 
ents high on SAL, '45.3 percent of the Negro males and 51*6 percent of 
the Negro females plan to go to college, after high school graduation* 

5 Ne shall limit our view here to percentage with college plans 
as our measure of the dependent variable, since dropout potential is 
less reliably predicted* 
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Thl^. compares v»ith 81*5 percent and 76*9 percent for white males and 
fen^les, respectively. The percentages are quite similar v;hen we look 
at the Type VI groups high on AC or grades. 

Thus, adding in these controls does nothing to close the racial 
gap in likelihood to plan college, among .those under the most favorable 
conditions. But adding high ability to favorable sibling example does 
maximize this likelihood within each race-sex group. The racial differ- 
ence in college planning rate is also found among Type VI respondents 
with low or medium ranlcings on the control variables. As without con- 
trols, the difference remains least or least consistent in Types II, 

III, and IV. 

Looking for tliose x7ho are least likely to plan college, we find 
Negro males are this way if they are in Type III with low SAL or lc «7 
grafles or in Type II with lox7 AC, In these cases, between Just two and 
six percent have strong college intentions. Type V respondents low on 
the various cc^trols also have j^is small a percentage who firmly expect 
to go to college. 

For Negro girls, the rate of college planning is at bottom for 
both low and medium SAL respondents in Types II and III. These types 
also have relatively lo^t college planning lilcelihood when they are low 
on AC or grades. But Type V respondents, if they are low on AC or 
grades, have an even smaller percentage who expect to go to college. 

The same tends, to hold true for vdiite girls, as well. 

What this appears to mean is that Negro boys and girls of both 
races who are low on ability, interest, or grades and who have only 
non**college siblit^ referents are highly unlikely to be planning on 
going to college themselves — regardless of whether their siblings had 




dropped ^biit or had gotten throu^ high school before stopping their 
fornsal education. If a student has low ability or has not done well in 
school^ the presence of only non-college referents is enough to eliminate 
practically aU chances of that student planning for college. But at 
higher ability , interest, and performance letrels, the student’s college 
planning chances are raised just so long as there are no dropouts among 
siblings (or at least no dropouts without the condensation of a college- 
going sibling — Type IV ) . Apparently high school comp-letion without 
going on to college by all referent siblings (as in Type V) is enough 
to elevate the sights of some students as long as they have the ability 
and interest needed for college. Such students probably see (Education 
as something one gets as much of as possible, and they think of them- 
selves as different from their brothers and sisters xibo are thought to 
have been lacking in ability or interest. 

All of this is x^ell and good, except that among white boys, those 
with sibling education Type V are never as low as those in Types II and 
^ their percentages planning college. To have had dropouts without 
collegians among one’s siblings (Types II and III) is definitely the 
least conducive to having college plans for white boys,- regardless of 
SAL, AC, or grades level. And Type V respondents, are generally no worse 
off in college planning likelihood than are those in Type IV (with both 
college-going and dropout siblings). 

Thus, we would be best off if we made the most of our finding 
that Type VI students — those with siblings who went to college and 
with none who dropped out — are most likely to be planning to go to 
college themselves, and that this likelihood is generally enhanced if 
the student has better than average ability or has shown strong 
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poaaziitaents to education* We knou that other conditions are less con* 

ducive to .hijgh , educational expectations, and x/e have attempted to cite 
other interesting associations beti/een particular types of sibling 
educational ^e:0eriences. and respondents * aim educational plans'. For 
e xam ple, white high, schoolers are more likely to have college plans if 
they have no, brothers and sisters or no brothers and sisters who are 
beyond high sc^ol ag<£ (Type I), It is worst, generally, to have had 
si&lings who have dropped <5u.t^ especially if there are no other siblings 
who have gone to college. Also particularly bad for the college plans 
of girls of both races and of Negro boys is the combination of low ability, 

interest, or performance with the situation of having all referent siblings 

* ^ ~ 0- 

graduate from high school and not go to college. 

The above sumnary completes our discussion of siblings' education 
in this section of the report. We have certainly found that it is a 
valuable predictor of students’ educational plans. We have also found 
that it has predictive power even when scholastic ability, academic 
comaitcjsnt, and school grades are held constant. Later, we shall want 
to see hew much of an independent contribution this variable makes to 
predicting, and possibly causing, educational plans when other variables, 
particularly those relating to parents, are in operation.’ But next we 
must turn to the relationship of plws to variations in another kind 
of referent: the student's friends and other peers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PEER INFLUENCES 

In the present- study, X7e £ind thet x/hen forced to ineke s choice 
aaong various possible influences on their educational plans, students 
name friends as ”raost important” quite infrequently. When the choice is 
among several possible referents (e,g,, parents, siblings, teachers, 
other relatives, other adults, and friends), Negroes select friends less 
than four percent of the tine, and just over six percent of the xdiites 
name friends; In a question comparing the relative influence of just 
friends and parents, the latter cone off as more important for 80 per- 
cent or more of fchr»se responding, xjith feX7er than ten percent in any race 
flex group reporting that they rely more on friends. 

We are about to eicamine the relationship betx/een assorted peer 
factors and the educational plans of respondents. If x/e find relation- 
ships, x/e must be cautious about making causal Inferences. For the lack 
of popularity of friends as "most influential” may indicate that charac- 
teristics of friends and friendship patterns are less a determinant of a 
student's plans and more an effect of these plans or of a cause that is 
common to both. 

Yet, the literature contains much argument and some evidence 
that adolescents are guided in large measure by the standards an d be- 
havior of their peers. It is entirely possible that much of this in- 
fluence is unrecognized by those involved, especially xdien it is not 



consciously or deliberately applied* but stems impersonally from per* 
vasive elements of the youth or clique subculture* lioreover* the in- 
fluence may be isq>ortant even if not primary — as a supporter or modi- 
fier of other influences on plans. 

Therefore* while ve may have trouble isolating cause from effect 
here* we can usefully identify the features of pectrs and peer relations . 
that are likely to be associated with high and loi 7 educational expecta- 
tions. The purpose of prediction can at least be served. And it is also 
quite likely that we can use these findings to obtain insights into the 
chaiTi of causation. 

There are tt/o. kinds of information that we have concerning peers.. 
Each will be a focus for one section of this chapter. First* there are 
scholastically relevant characteristics of friends: Do they try hard in 
school? Do they get good grades? Have any of them dropped out or gone 
to college? Uhat are their future educational plans? From these ques- 
tions* we can find to what degree a student's own academic behavior and 
plans are congruent x/ith those of his friends. 

Second* we have indices of the status of respondents and of their 
friends among peers in general. Ue shall ask x/hether those who (feel 
that they) tank high among their peers are any different from those of 
lo^/er rank in their educational plans. This is interesting in its oxm 
right — to know xdiether students xdio have high expectations (or loxf) 
feel a part of* or estranged from* their schoolmates; in other xrords* 
x^ether the peer system in school supports high or low aspirations* and 
hbi7 Atxidents are sorted according to this system. And this x/ill help 
set the stage for later analysis x-7here schools will' be classified 
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according: to the degree that their students give high status to those 
with strong academic goals* 



Characteristics of Friends 



The overall vici-7 of our data about tlic Icinds of friends tliat respondents 
have strongly supports ctmaaon^sense expectations and results of other 
studies* lie find that students planning to go to college are most likely 
to be found among those tihose friends x/ork fairly hard and get good grades 
in school, have not dropped out, and are either in or are planning to go 
to college themselves* On the other hand, potential dropouts are most 
concentrated among those x/hose friends get belox 7 average grades, try no 
more than "a little" in school, are not likely to be in or be planning 
on college, and are likely to have either dropped out already or to be 
expected to do this in the future* 



In all four race-sejs groups, students whose friends tend to have 
belox; average grades are more likely to be classified as potential 
idropouts than they are to be listed as college planners (Table VIII-1) * 
For example, among Negro males xdiose friends are reported to be below 
average in grades, 31*6 percent seem uncertain about graduating from 
high school, xdiile Only 13*5 percent have strong college intentions* 
Similarly, Negro girls' X7ith friends below average in grades shox 7 27*6 
percent as potential dropouts and 10*3 percent planning college* The 
figures for x/hites are 32*3 and 21*3 percent for males and 33*6 and 16*3 
percent for females* There is little racial difference here ••• x^ites 
seen to have only slightly larger percentages in both the potential 
dropout and the college-planning categories* 
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The picture is very different for those whose friends have average 
or above average grades. Here the likelihood of being a college planner 
is greater in all race-se:: groups than the likelihood of being a potential 
dropout. And a striking racial difference eoerges, particularly in the 
percentage of college planners among those with above average grades — 
30.4 and 28.7 percent for Hegro boys and girls, respectively, as coiapared 
to 61.9 and 53,1 percent for white boys and girls.^ This repeats the 
pattern we have found frequently: the greater racial disparity in per- 

centage having college plans in the respondent categories where these 
plans are most common. Apparently, there is too much "static*’ — other 
interfering factors in the typical environment — for positive conditions 
to have a favorable outcome in educational plans as often for Negroes 
as for whites. At the sane time, the opposite conditions are associated 
with an equally la/ level of educational plans in both races. Note also 
that whites are more likely to report that their friends have good grades 
— only 16.1 percent of white males and 11.1 percent of white females say 
friends have bela/ average grades, as conq/arcd to about one-quarter of 
the Negroes of either sex. 

Uhen the measure is of reported effort of friends in school, the 
relationship to respondents’ plans is similar (Table VIII-2) to t/hat was 
found above. The less effort respondents credit their friends v/ith, the 
less likely Ae respondents are to be planning on going to college ^d 
the more likely they are to be inclined to. drop out. This strong rela- 
tionship is found for both races and both se::es, but with variations 

^ Actually, the difference also sha;s up fairly strongly among 
males whose friends* grades are about average. 




in collage planning rates especially large for wbite students. It is alto 
tnie that x^ite aales, coopared with Negroes* consistently show an ap- 
preciably larger percentage with college plans and a smaller percentage 
of potential dropouts — at all levels of reported friends’ school effort. 
In fact, white males ;*ose friends are rated lowest in effort have almost 
as high a percentage planning college as do Negro xaales whose friends try 
’’quite a bif * or ’’very hard.” But generally, respondents in these two 
categories indicating greatest effort by friends ("try quite a bit” and 
"try very hard”) have by far the highest average level of educational 
plans. Incidentally, there is usually little difference between these 
two categories in percentages of potential dropouts and college planners. 
Not surprisingly, students did not recognize the semantic distinction 
intended by the researchers. 

Future educationar; plans of friends, as reported by respondents, 
tend also to be related to respondents* own plans In the way one would 
cs:pect (Table VIII-3). Similarly, to the e::tent that students have 
friends who have already left high school (through graduation or dropping 
out), it is also true that the current educational fate of friends tends 
to mirror students' future plans (Table 7111-4), 

Among those where dropping out is the predominant expectation for 
friends, fewer than ten percent have strong college intentions. In fact, 
none of the 101 vAite females in this category was classified as a college- 
planner. On the other hand, potential dropouts account for over half of 
the whites and over ^ percent of the Negroes whose friends rank lowest 
in level of educational plaic. if anything, then, the idiites whose 
friendship groups consist mainly of low aspirers (or planners) are even less 
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nicely tlian Negroes in tfee same situation io '^ve higb or even looderately 
high anibitlons or esjpec&atiohs about their oiid futtire education* The 
friendship groups of non**education"oriented uhftes appear to be xoore 
hoDOgeneous than those of Negroes ••• admitting even fewer who may be 
expecting to exceed the group norm in educational attainnent. But while 
this is true, it is also true that a larger proportion of all Negro stu- 

9 

dents report having friends iTith low educational expectations* The per- 
centages for Negroes are just about double those for whites — 12*5 and 
7*7 percent for Negro boys and girls, respectively, as compared with 
6*4 and 3*7 percent for white boys and girls* Thus, while it may be 
slightly more likely for Negroes to have relatively high educational 
plans when their friends have loc-7 eccpec tat ions, a greater proportion of 
Negroes experience the negative condition of having friends with low 
expectations* 

Adding to this is the recurring pattern of much higher expectations 
axaong whites, as cougar ed to Negroes, xThen both are members of generally 
college-oriented friendship groups* First of all, a higher percentage 
of cdiite students fit this description — 27*5 percent of the boys and 
32*5 percent of the girls, as compared with 19*4 and 25*1 percent of the 
Negro boys and girls, respectively* And among vdiites with most friends 
expected to go to college, over 70 percent are college planners, themselves, 
as opposed to less' than 40 percent of the Negroes having the most azabitious 
type of friends* The likelihood of being a potential dropout is also re- 
duced more among whites whose friends are generally college planners — 
just 4*4 percent of the males and 4*2 percent of the females* This is 
lox7er than the percentages for Negroes — 10*0 for boys and 7*9 for girls* 



Tha picture is sonewhat less strikins» but similar, when we look 
at vbat friends have already attained educationally* Here we have a 
measure cocqparable to the educational experience of siblings — a good 
predictor of respondents’ educational plans in Chapter VII. As in the 
previous case, respondents are classified according to whether their 
referents present a positive, negative, neutral, or mixed example with 
regard to educational experience. In the measure being used here, the 
positive" group consists of those with some close friends who graduated 
from high school and none \iho have dropped out. The opposite applies 
for the "negative*’ group — some dropouts and no graduates among close 
friends. The "neutral*' label pertains to two respondent categories: 
those with all close friends still in high school (or below} and those 
few who report having no close friends (less than two percent of all 
students reporting). "Mixed" educational experience of friends refers 
to the case where some friends have graduated and some have dropped out 
of school before high school graduation. 

The mixed e::ample of friends turns out to be associated more close- 
ly witdi low expectations of respondents than was the case with mixed sib- 
ling educational experience. In general, students having both dropout 
and graduated close friends are nearly the same in average level of 
educational plans as those whose referent friends are primarily dropouts. 
Those in peer groups X7ith more purely negative educational orientations 
have a slightly greater likelihood than those in the mixed groups of 
being potential dropouts (e::cept among white girls), but there is virtu- 
ally no difference between respondents in these two categories in their 
likelihood of planning to go to college. 
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In an race-fi^ categories, potential dropouts comprise about 
30 percent of those respondents with frij^ds who have dropped out and 
X7i^ none who have graduated. About 20 percent of the white males with 
this type of friends have relatively strong college intentions, while 
the percentage is below 15 for x/hite girls and for Negroes, Among those 
with a mixed group of close friends, about 30 percent of the xdiite 
females, again, are classified as potential dropouts. But the figure 
is reduced to the low and middle 20 *s for the other race*sex groupings. • 
At the same time, serious college planning still occurs less than 15 per- 
cent of the time among girls of either race and just 17.0 and 22,2 percent 
of the time among Negro and white boys, respectively. In all race-sex 
groups, then, respondents xdio have some dropout friends — regardless of 
x/hether or not they also have some friends x/ho graduated — are somewhat 
more likely to be potential dropouts than they are to be college planners. 

contrast, with an appreciably larger percentage of college 
planners than potential dropouts, are those respondents xThose friends 
are either all still in high school (or below) or have graduated. Of 
those x>hose friends are all still in school, between 17.3 (Negro males) 
and 10,2 percent (white females) are classified as possible dropouts. 

IThen there are some positive and no negative referents among close 
friends (i.e., persons x;ho have already gr^iduated), the range in per- • 
centage of possible dropouts is from just 13.4 to 0.2, 

At the same time, the proportion having serious college intentions 
is hi^er, especially for x^hites, x/heii there are no negative referents 
atictog friends. Twenty-six percent of the Negro males and 21.7 percent 
of the Negro females X7hose friends are still in school have serious plans 



to go to college* ^is is also the case for aloost 30 percent of the 
Kegro students who count sone high school, graduates among their close 
friends, and have no dropout friends. Among x/hites, if their cloae 
friends are either still in school or have graduated, about 53 percent 
of the males and about 42.5 percent of the females espect to go to college 
ri^t after high school graduation. We are not looking here at whether 

frirs£7.ds have gone on to college or not — just at whether or not they 

► ■ ^ 

graduated from high school. But even this is associated with a markedly 
higher educational escpectation level in our respondents than is found for 
those whose close friends include some dropouts. 

Status Among Peers 

We ne:ct turn to a viet7 of the status of respondents among their 
peers to see whether this is related to educational plans. We will be 
using three measures of status In this section: (1) how the respondent 

rates within his special group of friends, (2) hot; he rates with his 
schoolmates in general, and (3) hot; his special group of friends rates 
with schoolmates in general. In addition, we shall briefly touch on the 
relationship to educational plans of how well respondents think their 
teachers and parents like their friends. !Hie overall aim is to see how 
the various reference systems of respondents fit together in their 
association tTith educational planning. 

To begin with, we find a moderately increasing likelihood of being 
a collegie planner as one's perceived status within one’s particular group 
of close friends increases. (Table VIXI-5). This is true in both races, 
but is more strikingly seen in the case of males. Apparently,^ girls have 
more chance ta be. popular in non-college-oriented activities, such as 
social cltibs and the like. 




, Serious college plaxmlx^ is found asnng 32*9 percent of the Negro 
pales. e^4lJS>5 percent of the uhite mles uho c^iassify^ thpoaelyes as 
leaders of their friendship groups* Xn contrasty those; with lot/ status 
among friends (i.evi “not especially popular" or Mnot really an insider") 
show only about 14 percent of the Negro males and about a quarter of the 
white malesf expecting to attend college. The. range among males,, then, 
is about 19 points for Negroes and about 33 points for' whites in percentage, 
with college plans, comparing those with high and low status in their 
friendship groups* Those xdio claim no special group of friends tend to 
be somewhat intermediate in college planning, though towards the low end 
of the continuum with 17*5 percent of the Negro males and 36*0 percent 
of the fdiite males having college plans* 

For girls, we find 27*3 percent of the Negro “leaders" and 47*1 
percent of the white "leaders" planning to go to college* In conqiarison, 
among those with relatively low status among friends, 14*0 percent of the 
Negroes and 27*4 percent of the whites have college plans. Thus, the 
range is quite a bit smaller than in the case of the boys -- about 13 
percentage points for Negro girls and less than 20 points for white 
girls (as compared with ranges of about 19 and 36 points for hops). 

Again, for girls, those without a special group of friends<.have a slight- 
ly greater likelihood of being college planners than do those peripheral 
to or lo«7 in status within a friendship group* But these non-affiliates 
are considerably less likely than the group leaders to have college plans. 

In general, the inverse of the above is Lrue with regard to drop- 
out potential* Intra-group status Is negatively related to the lilcelihood 
of contemplating early school leaving, and those with "no special group 
of friends" are intermediate in this likelihood. Here the sex difference 



is noteworthy only among whites where over 20 percentage points separate 
ahd Idw status xMles in theit likelihood of being a potential dropout, 
ks coopared" to a range of^ just 10 perceoitage points for white girls. 

When* we turn to the broader context of popularly, among schoolmates* 
in general, the results are similar to those for status within the close 
friendship group. (Table VIII-6) . Those who feel that they are "popular" 
or "well liked" are most likely to have serious college expectations and 
least likely to be classified as potential dropouts. Just the reverse 
is true for the less tlun 10 percent wlio report being "not particularly 
well liked," "unpopular," or unknown to most people; they have relatively 
high proportions of potential dropouts and low proportions of college 
planners. Among Negroes, about one-quarter of those who consider them- 
selves "popular" liave strong college intentions, and about 15 percent are 
potential dropouts. This contrasts somewhat with results for those who 
rate themselves just "average" in popularity; about 20 percent of these 
students are planning to go to college, and about the same percentage 
are listed as potential dropouts. The college planning rate drops below 
15 percent for the relatively small number who feel unliked and below 1C 
percent for those ta? who say they are not well known. At the same time, 
potential dropouts comprise about one-third of the students in these last 
two categories. 

The picture is even sharper among whites. For those who rate them- 
selves as "popular," over' half the males and nearly half the females are 
classified as college planners, while only about 10 percent show an inclin- 
ation toward dropping out. The percentage of college planners is reduced 
about 20 points for those just "average" in popularity— 34.9 percent for 
boys and 26.6 percent fot girls— at the same time that dropout potential 
increases to 22.9 percent and 17.8 percent for the boys and girls, . 
respectively* Even more drastic, is t^e lower level of educational 





we are 



planning for the ^Ites who feel unpopular or unlcnown. Again, 
dealing with a small nuxaber of cases, but it seems quite notewortt^ 
that only 22*9 percent of the unl^^d whiC^e males and Just 14*3 percent 
of those who are untoown have college plans, while 44,6 and 35,7 percent 
are possible dropouts* For the white girls, college plans are found among 
only 16*7 percent of those feeling generally unpopular and 7.3 percent 
of those claiming to. be generally unknown; over one-fourth of these types 
of girls are potential dropouts, however* 

Thus, we seem to have demonstrated a faix;;ly strong relationship 
between within-school status among peers and level of educational plans* 
The student who is academically oriented in his future plans is likely 
to feel more popular among his schoolnjates. On the other hand, those 
reflecting alienation from their peers — or^ at least, commanding less 
respect and popularity — are also more likely to be alienated from 
academic goals* Contrary to some commonly e:cpr eased fears about public 
school systems in general, we find an association between high levels 
of educational plamting and popularity within the school, at least vhen 
we use the students' estimates of their own popularity* In our sanq>le, 
fd.thin-school status and academic orientation do not seem inconqpatible* 
Further support for this conclusion comes from the relationship 
beti/eeh educational plans and respondents' evaluations of the status of 
their own group of close friends* (Table VIII-7)* Strong college in- 
tentlons are found in more than one-quarter of the Negro students who 
rate their cum group as the leading" one or "near the top" in school 
status* This compares v/ith college planning in just over one-fifth of 
those in "above average" groups, less than one-fifth of those in "about 
average" groups, and just 14*7 percent of the girls and 8*5 percent of 



the boys in groups T^ich are ranked as belox; average in school 
status. 

For the whites, as is usually the case, the range is even greater 
in college planning percentages of the extrcne groups. Among males, 

70.7 percent of those x;ho claim to be in the school's leading group are 
college planners. On the other hand, college intentions are strong asaong 
just 25.2 percent of those in below-averagc status groups and among just 
28.6 percent of those in groups of about average status. Almost two- 
thirds of the white girls in highest status groups are college planners. 
This percentage drops to just 21.1 and 16.5 for those in groups of 
about-average or beloxr-average status, respectively. 

A glance at percentages of potential dropouts reveals the expected 
opposite trends for all race-sex groups. In all cases, the likelihood 
of being a potential dropout is greatest for those tdiose close friends 
are below average in status. Among Negroes, those in "leading groups" 
seem slightly more dropout prone than those xdiose groups are "near the 
top" or "above average" in status. But «nong whites, those in groups at 
or near the top of the school status hierarchy are definitely lowest 
in likelihood of being potential dropouts. 

All in all, x;e again find that the status a respondent claims for 
himself and for his close friends within the school is a good predictor 
of the respondent's plans for future education. Thus, we see that two 
aspects of a student's social environment in the school may possibly help 
determine the level of educational expectations of that student. First, 
the person whose friends are good students aiming towards high school 
graduation and college is, himself, more likely to have these same academic 
goals. And second, the student who feels popular iimong schoolmates is 
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most likely to be planning a college career, while the student who re- 
ceives relatively little reward in interaction iTith peers at school is 
not. as likely to be thinking seriously of college — instead, the latter 
kind of student tends to be a fairly strong prospect for the dropout ranks* 
In addition, we nii^t briefly mention in this content the apparently 
favorable effect of parental or teacher approval of friends on respondents' 
educational plans.* lie have already examined (in Chapter VI) the relation- 
ship between students' plans and perceived teachers' attitudes towards 
friends* Those with teacher-approved friends are much more likely to be 
planning on further schooling after high school — especially among whites* 
In general, the same condition prevails x/ith regard to parental approval 
of friends (Table VIII-8)* If parents approve of friends "very much" or 
"for the most part," respondents are considerably more likely to be listed 
as college planners, as con^ared to those whose friends are either dis- 
approved of or unknown by parents* Thus, the general cimflux of favorable 
school experiences X7ith peers — marked by status-rewarding interaction 
vTith academically oriented friends approved of by parents and teachers — 

t 

seems most conducive to a high level of educational ambition for respondents* 
It must be noted that the peer-related variables are not as success- 
ful as some previously explored factors in accounting for racial differ- 
ences even among subgroups of respondents* The goals and expectations of 
Negroes are generally lower than for whites at any given level, of x/ithin- 
school status or degree of parent-teacher approval of friends* There 
are a few instances X7here those with friends ldx7 in academic orientation 
have equally loi/ levels of educational plans, regardless of race* But 
we are on safer ground generally, if we focus on the fact that within 



each race , a student is most likely to have high educational expectations 







if his friends are good students interested in continuing theix formal 

education and if the within-school status of him and his friends is 
relatively high. 

In some respects, ue have a situation akin to the question of morale 
among soldiers in battle. Apparently, the most significant factor for 
motivating soldiers to fight aggressively and effectively is a strong 
integration into the -social system of the fighting unit. In our study, 
greater adherence to higher goals in • education seems to accompany a more 
solid integration into the school social system, as indicated by having 
high status among peers, having academically oriented peers, and having 
friendship with peers who are approved of by such other significant 
others as parents and friends. 

Before leaving this section on the relationships of peer factors 
to educational plans, we need to look briefly at how much of these rela- 
tionships remain after our scholastic ability, interest, and performance 
controls are applied. To stand for all the peer variables that we have 
ej:amined, x^e choose txjo representatives — friends* future school plans 
and within-school status of friendship group to explore in greater 
detail at this point. There are tx;o questions to be asked: (1) Do 

bright and highly motivated students tend to have both high status in 
the school setting and academically oriented friends? And (2) might such 
a situation actually account for any relationships found between peer 
influence and respondents* educational plans? 

The answers to these questions are found in Tables VIII-9 - 15, 

There is definitely a relationship between the peer variables and the 
respondent* s scholastic ability, academic commitment, or grades. The 



likelihood o£ having high SAL^ AC, or grades isq>roves with increases 
both in the level of friends' educational e:cpectation8 and in perceived 
status of one's friendship group (Table VIII-9), Those whose friends 
are thought to be college-bound are more frequently. high on the "talent” 
measures* And respondents ^dio belong to prestigeful cliques in the 
school also tend xoore often to rank high on SAL, AC,, and grades than d.> 
those who are in lower status groups* 

As for the effect of these relationships between control and inde- 
pendent variables, they do not usually account completely for the observed 
association of peer factors and respondents' educational plans* Within 
categories of SAL, coomitment, and grades, there generally remain the 
already noted tendencies for the level of plans to vary directly with 
both the level of friends’ plans and the respondent's clique status* 

The only real exception to this is the case of Negro females with low 
SAL; for them, lox/er clique status is, if anything associated with a 
likelihood of being a college planner that is low, but slightly increased, 
over the likelihood for those whose friends have higher status (Table 
VIII-13)* Perhaps, for those with 1(«7 ability the high status of one's 
friendship group may have contradictory effects on one's plans for 
further education* On the one hand, it may tend to raise the horizons 
of educational possibilities, as it seems to do for our respondents in 
general. But it may also serve to undermine optimism about future edu- 
cational plans by pointing up the contrast bett/een one's own low abil- 
ities and the higher abilities of one's friends who typically constitute 
the high status clique* Why the latter effect would seem to predominate 
only among Negro girls is a question that must be left for later 
speculation* 
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Also generally unaffected by the controls is the racial difference 
in planning, at least under xoost peer conditions* The eKceptions here 

are a bit more numerous, but they are insufficient to permit any con- 
clusion. that peer influences contribute appreciably to an explanation 
for the racial differences observed in educational planning* As in 
preceding parts of this report, the races tend to converge under these 
conditions least associated with high levels of planning* For example, 
Negroes and whites are roughly similar in their percentages of college 
planners and potential dropouts for those relatively low on SAL and with 
friends not expected to attend college (Table VIII-10) * The greater the 
ability level of respondents or the higher the academic goals of friends, 
the greater the racial disparity in educational plans tends to be — 
with the advantage of more ambitious plans going to i 7 hites* This is a 
picture that tends to be repeated T/hen academic commitment or grades 
is substituted for SAL (TablcsVIII-lI and 12)* And there are intimations 
of the same pattern, among females at least, when clique status replaces 
educational plans of friends as the measure of peer influence (Tables 
VIII-13, 14, and 15)* (Here, we might note, the Negro disadvantage in 
educational plans disappears for those girls lot; on AC, or low or medium 
on grades, with friends whose t/ithin-school status is average or beloi; 
average* ) 



Summary 

Ne have presented striking evidence that students with high educa- 
tional expectations tend to have friends xdio do well In school and who 
are oriented toward high school graduation and college* Conversely, 
students with low expectations. 



either for completion of high school 



or going on to college, are riore likely to have friends who arc poor 
students, dropouts, or planning to drop out* It would he very tenuous 
to attempt a causal interpretation of such results* For some students, 
association with friends xfho have low educational aspirations and interest 
xa^ bring a type of influence which levers their oun aspirations* For 
others, low grades and lixaited plans may predispose them to seek associ» 
ation with others similar to themselves* Host likely is the probability 
that adolesc^ts x;ith similar values and 'interests seek the cem^any of 
each other, and that this association reinforces tendencies that already 
exist* Our data, as well as that from other studies, demonstrate a 
definite homogeneity of school friendships in xxhich one axis of the 
relationship is similar attitudes toward the educational process, re- 
gardless of whether this is the main dimension or x?hether other sets 
of values, interests, and background bring them together and also tend 
to limit or encourage them in their educational horizons* 

Related to this finding of h(»nogeneous friendship groupings which 
approach bimodality in educational planning, are our previous findings 
about family influences and influences of the teacher* Parents, teachers, 
and high-achieving siblings apparently belong in the constellation of 
most of the high-aspiring adolescents of our study* In other words, the 
"dominant'* grouping is for ambitious parents, approving teachers, "suc- 
cessful** siblings, and high aspiring friends to mutually approve, influ- 
ence, and associate with the high aspiring adolescent* Parents, teachers, 
and students in general approve of his harder-working friends* Conse- 
quently, as "ideal type" i7C get the impression of an *'in” group, including 
for both Negro and xrhite, students who expect to get through high school, 
show reasonable interest in the process, make fairly decent grades, behave 
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thesselves, and associate with other students like themselves. For the 
i/hlte students^ this ’'in'* group more often has the additional component 
of planning to go on to college, whereas this is not as important a 
coc^Kment for Negroes. 

Possibly the most izaportant conclusion that can he drawn from 
this rather ingress ionis tic picture is that by the time of hi^ school 
the student who comes xrith high e::pectations <md who has been absorbed 
to a fair degree in the values cf the system finds many forces tending 
to keep him on that path parents, teachers, friends, and his own 
degree of success in the system. However, students who by that time 
have established other goals and contacts will find it increasingly 
difficult to change paths — relationships with friends and teachers 
will be affected by earlier attitudes and behavior and tend to persist 
in a cumulative fashion, while estid>li8hed peer associations become 
increasingly difficult to break and change. In general, these students 
becoc^ less apt to receive positive sources of motivation at the same 
time that negative sotjrces become strongei.*. This bleak kind of progno- 
sis is, of course, only a broad generalization, because some adolescents 
do change their directions during this period of life or later. They 
may acqwire other goals which require a modification of their educational 
goals and values; relations with parents may change or parental influence 
finally “take hold"; an interested and perceptive teacher may have a 
real influence; or friendships cxiy change or become effective — any 
of these or many other factors may ch^mge their goals. For the majorit^^ 
hot;ever, the kind of pattern we have described appears to be operative 
and, in most cases, rather de£init;We. 



:Itt fdilot^ing itw cliapterR, we want to look at some apecif ic 

! t' ; ! ^ 

attltii^ti^ ;c|^|gt^atioiia ac^g; rciepondeato that nay be useful in 

predioi:ing-and explaining edi^ationkl plans, We shall discuss, first, 

■ •' I - ? ; ^ ! 

occupapicttial aspiration ipd ;exp:wtations, and, second, certain value 

f ' ? 

orientation of„resP9°4^^s« ; expect to find evidence of the utility 
of these variables in any general niilti-causal model of the development 
of educational plans. 
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OJAPTBR IS . 

" . OCCUPATIOHfil, Al© ©UCATIOH&L 

For large nuiAers of adolescents, educational* planning would 
oe expected to go hand in hand with occupational planning.. Both repre- 
sent preparations for adulthood, and both would seem to be products, 
in large part, of the same processes of childhood socialization. The ' 
factors that motivate a child to have high ambitions in one sphere would 
also cause him to raise his sights in the other sphere as well, and 
the focus could be on identifying the underlying antecedents of both 
educational .and occupational plans. This is what we have been working 
on In previous chapters • 

But there are two reasons justifying the use of occupational as- 
pirations and expectations as independent variables in the present 
study. First, they may serve a summary predictive purpose, even if they 
were to have no actual effect on educational planning. Although we 
have tried to identify some of the possible deteiminants of educational 
plans, we are obviously missing a number of key factors; If, as 
diagrammatlcally suggested in Figure 1, .these unknown factors affect 
occupational, as well as educational, plans, then we would expect both 
planning .neasures to vary together. While this would not provide a 
satisfactory explanation for variations in educational plans and aspira- 
tions, it could at least serve as a shortcut for prediction to the ex- 
tent that correlations with unknown factors were similar for educational 
and occupational plans. 
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Beyond this, however, a second reason for studying occupational 
plans is that- they -may aetnally be. partial- determinants’-.r-**' not just' • “' .^• 
correlates- — of educational plans. Figure 2, an extension frdm' 

Figure 1, suggests this more complete model. Here we see that certain - 
factors mutually, ^fect both occupational and educational planning, 
but that the occupational plans and aspirations of an individual* have 

their own independent, or at least reinforcing, effect on his edaca- 

• • ■ * 

tional planning. When a person decides to t^e up a particular career, 
we would expect -him to become aware of the educational requirements of 
the job and to structure his plans to fit these requirements. In general, ' 
those aiming for high-status occupations (such as in the professions, . 
or in business ownership and management) would recognize the necessity 
of a college education for themselves. On the other hand, persons ex- 
peering to hold lower-level blue-collar jobs might well decide that even 
high school graduation was not necessary. Thus, in the absence of other 
variables directly influencing educational plans, a person's occupational 
goals could well be a crucial determinant. We can explore this possi- 
bility in our analysis of the relationship between occupational and 
educational planning. 

At the same time, we can use this analysis, for the practical 
purpose of learning the degree of realism and efficiency associated 
with preparations of respondents for their future jobs. Are the educa- 
tional plans of students in line with their occupational plans? Or 
are they generally aiming for jobs for which their education will not 
prepare them? If the latter is the case — that is, if some students 





















are hoping and planning for higher level jobs than their intended 
education ^11 permit— perhaps all thut. is needed to raise the level 
.of educational aspirations of such students: is to acquaint the^ with . 
the educational requirements of the various jobs to which they aspire. 

■ IJeasurement 

Given these possible inqplications- of ah observed relationship, ’ 
or non-relationship, between occupational and educational plans,* we. 
procee^ to our data. . Two measures of job goals were used in the survey. 
First, respondents were classified according to their answers to this 
open-ended question: 

”What kind of work do 'you think you would most 

want to do, if you could get it? (Tell enough 

about it so we kxiow exactly idtat you are think- 
ing of.)” 

This' question ascertained the respondent's "desired job,” and answers 
were classified as follows:^ 

1) Semi-skilled or manual 

2) Skilled or skilled service 

3) Lower white-collar (clerical and sales) 

Upper white-collar (professional, entreprenurial, 
or managerial) 

5) Armed forces 

6) Glamour (in arts,^ entertainment, or adventure 
. occupations) 

7) Farming 

8) Housewife 

The same classification is used for' students* '^'’expected jobs,” 
which are indexed by a coinbination of three questions. The respondent 
is asked whether he thinks he can "get the kind of work you really 
want to do, when you are ready to earn a living," If a student expresses 



The detailed coding guide is availsble from the authois on 

request. 
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certainty about getting tkb job tie &oat iefeirea, his expected lob is 
listed as. the same as bis d^lr^d f^b,- If- hfe is ^|ot cettaia, then the * 
answer to a subse^ent ^estipn is used* as the measure hi his expected 
jo^. This latter question is -‘‘If you do NOT get the kitid of work you 
really want, what do you think you are most likely to end up doing?” 

distribution of Occupational Godls 
Our interest, in this report, is not to make a full-scale investi- 
gation of occupational plans ond aspirations by themselves;^ we sixaply 
want to see how they relate to educational planning. But there are 
several points that are worth noting in passing, ' ' 

First, the students give evidence. of having seriously answered 
the questions on job goals. Over 90 percent .of those in each race- 
sex category say they have "frequently” or ”very often” thought about 
"the kind of work you would like to do when you finish school;" It is 
true that a fairly large minority of respondents are not classifiable 
with regard to their occupational plans. The proportion. ranges from 
almost thirty pe-cent of the Negro males on "desired job" to about 
eight percent: of the white females, also in response to the question 

» 

concerning job most desired. ‘ • 

The unclassified category results mainly from the uot-so-surprising 
fact that a fair number of high schoolers have not yet crystallized their 
job plans. But there is also strong indication that these unclassifiable 
respondents are disproportionately among the least able and least 



A 

This may be handled in a later report. 



a mbitious students; they tend to have a low level of academic plans 
^d to be. relatively low on our measures of scholastic ability, and 
compdtoent. ^^e e3q>ect, then/ that these res^ohdente are, perhaps, 

most likely to end up in the less desired job categories, notwi'^- 
standing their inability, or unwillingness to say this themselves. 

- Certainly, we want to keep this in mlnd while discussing those students 
who do have a fairly well developed set of occupational expectations 

and recognize that this .type of bias will reduce the sice of relation- 
ships. 

Among this latter group, the classifiable respomlents, there 
seems to be a skewed distribution in favor of high-status occupational 
goals, as Table IX-1 indicates. This is especially true with regard 
to desired jobs, but even the distribution of cases in the expected- job 
responses shows a large shift upward in status goals, as compared to 
the status of fathers' occupations.^ Half or more of the classifiable 
respondents in all race-!»sex categories would most like to have either 
a glamour or an upper-white-collar job. And over a third of the 
students apparently expect to have such jobs. This is not surprising 
however, once we have noted the unclassified respondents who might 
reasonably be expected to swell the ranks of those destined for low- 
status occupations. Thus, we are generally satisfied with the validity 
of our measures of job aspirations and plans for those who did give 
usable answers. It is to these students that we shall devote our main 
attention in the subsequent analysis. 



3 



See Chapter III for data on father's occupation. 



We should eii 5 )hasize that when the requirement of realism is 
imposed on the aspirations of respondents, there is a definite shift • 
away: from high-status jobs -- another ar^ment'fof the validity of 
these answers. About three-barters of the students are not tonfident 
about, getting the job they want oost;^' these persons, therefore, have 
their "desired job" responses reclassified for the "expected Job" 

. measure. -Of course, .mroy of those declassified end up in the same 

general category as before - if. their "most likely" job has a status 
similar to the one they most want. 

But semi-skilled,, manual, armed forces, farming, and housewife 



jobs all rise* in frequency when' we move from desired to expected occu- 
pations.: Only 14.5 percent of the Negro males make such kinds of work 
their first choice, i^ile over twice that percentage, 32.8 percent, ex- 
p e c t to and up in one of those job categories. For Negro females, 
the percentage. shift is from 7.0 to 30.5; for white males, from 17.1 
to 31.8; and for white females, from 3.4 to 26.5. Now, being a house- 
wife or in the armed forces, or even in farming, is not necessarily a 
sign of low occupational status. What the data may indicate, more than 
anything, is that these jobs are relatively less desirable and serve, as 

something to fall back to when one must give up his fondest dreams 
about a future career. 



for Negro males, 73.9 for Negro 
females, 78.8 for white males, and 73.4 for white females. 




Relationships Between Educational and Occupational Flans 

It is also true, though, that these lower-status jobs generally 



../require less education than (diose in other crccupational classification 



Indeed, we find in Tables IXr2 and 3 that the educational planning of 



students does support this observation. - 



For .exan^le, among occupational goal groups, those desiring or 
expecting to hold professional, managerial, or entrepreneurial jobs 
have by far the highest incidence of college planning and the lowest 
proportion of potential dropouts, regardless of race or sex.^ At the 

other , end of ' the scale -are. those with unskilled or semi-skilled labor 
aspirations or plans. 

In looking first at white boys, we find that over 70 percent of 
those vdio have highest-status (e.g«, professional, managerial, and 



entrepreneurial) job aspirations or expectations are planning to go to 
college right after high school, and only about five percent fail into 
the potential dropout category. Respondents in even the next job 
classifications in status order — glamour and lower white-collar— 
show a marked reduction in their general level of educa,tional plans. 

The percentage point decline in definite college planning is 24 or more 
and the proportion of potential dropouts is at least doubled; At the 
same time, serious plans to go to college are found among just 3.9 
percent (2 out of 51) of the white males desiring unskilled or 



In this discussion, we shall, as usual, generally ignore 
percentages based on fewer than 25 cases, since these percentages are 
relatively unstable and* can be* drastically affected by changes in the 
classification of just a few cases. 



semi-skilled wotk and among just 13,3 percent (20 out of 109) of those . 
expecting to end up in such jobs. On the othei hand, almost half of 
lAe idiite males ji4th- th^^ ambitions or* expectations are . 

rated high on dropout potential. ; 

A future career in skilled labor or in the armed forces is. also 
associated with relatively low educational expectatijns among white 
males. Just 11,0 percent of those desiring skilled laboring jobs 
have firm college plans, along with 20,6 percent of the white boys 

ml • . 

hoping for a mili?.jry career. The proportion of college planners 
arong those who realistically predict these kinds of work for themselves 
ie also just over one-fif^. At the same time, a high possibility of 

* M 

dropping out exists for oyer 30 percent of those who want skilled labor 
or armed forces careers as well as for about 25 percent of those who 
expect jobs in these areas, (The percentages are 27,8 for those with 
armed forces plans and 22.7 for those with skilled labor expectations.) 

l^ite boys with farming aspirations or plans tend to be inter- 
med^te in their tacad^c planning levels. About a third of them are 
classified as college planners, while about a quarter of them may be 
considered as poor risks even to finish high school. This probably re- 
flects the vast range of meaning that farming can represent to a young 
man — particularly a white youth— in the South. For some, it means 
a scie'ittific operation with good chances for large financial gain, but 
requiring high skills that are best obtained in college. For others, 
however, it sinq>ly means scraping out a living in the same way one*s 
father has done — through hard labor with little required in formal 
education, but also with relatively little reward eaq^ccted financially. 



It ifi theUatter meaning of. farming that seems to predominate 
for Negro males in our sample. As we. have seen earlier in looking at 
father’s occupation and at urban-rural background, the experience -of : . 
Heroes is>ch more with the unskilled labor and bare subsistence side . 
of farming than with the owning and managing of large and profitable 
farms* It is^ therefore, not surprising that hardly any Negro boys 
want to be farmers, in the first place, and that the anticipation of an 
eventual career in farming is associated with ■ low educational expectations 
Fewer than one percent of those giving classifiable answers aspire to 
a farming occupation - this despite the fact that about 25 percent of 
the Negro male respondents presently live on fiirms*. And of those who, 
nonetheless, e3q>ect to be farmers, only 12.3 percent have college plans 
and 30.0 percent are potential dropouts. This is the least educationally 
ambitious groups of Negro male students in the sample, except for those 
who gave no usable response to the questions on occupational goals. 

Aside from this one discrepancy between white and Negro boys — 
on the educational plans of those oriented towards farming — the groups 
are quite similar in the relative level of academic expectations for a 
given category of occupational plans or aspirations* 

Thus, we find serious college planning ‘most frequent among Negro 
males desiring or expecting a professional or high-status white-collar 
job. Around 50 percent are reasonably certain about going to college. 

This percentage, while the highest to be found among Negro males, is 
about 25 points below that of the corresponding group of white males. 

Being rated a potential dropout is relatively rare among both white and 
Negro males seeking or expecting these hlghest-status jobs, but it does 




occur about twice as often for the Negroes. Slightly over 10 percent 

of the Negro boys are possible dropouts, even if they say they most • 

want, or really expect, to be either a professional, manager, or business 
owner. 

The percentages of college. planners among those aspiring to 
glamour or lower white-collar careers are just 27,0 and 21,4, respec- 
tively, for Negro males. Likewise, about a quarter of those expecting 
to hold these kinds of jobs have serious college plans, While low, 
such percentages still put these groups next in line in their likelihood 
to be planning to go to college, just as was the case for white males. 

The groups are also next lowest in percentage of possible dropouts — 
those with glamour career goals having a somewhat higher percentage 
than those with lower white-collar desires or expectations, (This 
last finding makes sense, inasmuch as some glamour-type jobs — in 
athletics and entertainment, for instance — are achievable with minimal 
formal education, although for other types of glamourous work — as in 
the arts — much training may be needed,) 

In contrast to the case of Negro males oriented towards white- 
collar and glamour -^.a5.ears, those who aspire towards,' or expect to 
enter, blue-collar or armed service jobs are more likely to be potential 
dropouts than they are to be definitely planning^for college. Again, 
this is a picture similar to that of idiite males. And here even in 
absolute percentage terms, whites are not generally at an advantage in 
their level of academic ambition. In fact, among those with lower 
blue-collar aspirations or expectations, the white boys show a markedly 
higher percentage than the Negroes in the potential dropout category. 



Whereas almost 50 percent of the whites aiming towards semi-skilled or 
manual laboring jobs are considered fairly likely to drop out, this is 
true for only about 30 percent of the Negro with the same job inclina- 
tions. Among those actually desiring this kind of work, 7.1 percent 
of the Negro males and only 3.9 percent of the white males expect to 
go to college. When we look at those expecting this kind of work, the 
percentages rise to 12.5 and 18.3 for Negro and \diite boys, respectively 
the increase in percentage can be attributed to those with definite 
college ambitions who, nevertheless, are not very confident of being 
able to avoid lev-status work. 

College planning, again, is found among only about ten percent 
of the Negro boys who want or expect to enter skilled or skilled-service 
work. About one-fourth of these boys are potential dropouts. The like- 
lihood of being a prime dropout candidate is similar to that found for 
white boys, as is the proportion of college planners among those want- 
ing skilled jobs. But whites who expect such work do have a somewhat 
higher likelihood of holding serious college ^plans — 21.5 percent of 

them, as compared to just 11.2 percent of the Negro boys, have definite 
college ambitions. 

Negro boys with armed service aspirations or expectations tend 
to be somewhat less likely than their fdiite counterparts to be classi- 
fied as either college planners or potential dropouts. Only 6.2 percent 
of the Negro males wanting to have a military career are also serious 
college planners, as compared to 20.6 percent of the white.males. 

But 31.1 percent of the white boys in this group are potential dropouts, 
as compared to 22.7 percent for the Negroes. As for those with actual 




expectations of an armed forces career, 13,2 percent of the Negro boys 
and 21,1 percent of the white boys have definite college plans, while 
20.4 percent of the Negroes and 27,8 percent of the whites have a fair 
likelihood of not even finishing high school. Apparently, the inter- 
mediate level of education — high schod graduation and no more — is 
much more likely to be the goal of Negroes inclined towards work in 
the armed forces than it is for whites. 

While the absolute percentages m^ change, the same general 
pattern of relationship between occupational and educational plans that 
we have seen for boys emerges for girls in the aassple as well. The 
highest likelihood of being a college planner occurs for those with pro- 
fessional or other high white-collar ambitions or expectations. This 
is true for both races, although white girls with these occupational 
goals are about twice as likely as their Negro counterparts to have 
definite college plans; the proportions are about two- thirds versus one- 
third, respectively. On the other hand, only five percent of the !^ite 
girls seem to have high dropout potential, as compared to 12,0 and 8,7 
percent of the Negro high-status job aspirants and planners. 

Those hearing the call to glamour occupations display the next 
greatest likelihood of being college planners, although this group also 
has a fairly high percentage of potential dropouts, at least among 
Negro girls. A similar phenomenon had been noted and commented upon 
earlier in discussing the boys. 

In some contrast, lower white-collar job aspirations and plans 
tend to be somewhat less associated with high academic ambitions than 
was the case for boys. Among males, holders of the lower white-collar 
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occupational goal stood alongside those desiring or expecting to embark 
on a glamourous career, just behind those with upper i*ite-collar 
goals, in average level of educational plans. But for girls desiring 
lower white-collar jobs, just over ten percent of those in each race 
have definite college plans and a slightly higher percentage are con- 
sidered likely to drop out of high school. Po- those actually expecting 
this type of work, about ten percent in each race remain potential drop- 
outs, with. 15.6 percent of the Negroes and 24.2 percent of the rtiites 
now planning to go to college. Especially for whites, the extent of 
college planning Is nuch less for those aiming towards the lower wfaite- 

collsr jobs than it is for those headed (or wishing to head) towards 
glamour careers. 

Relevant to the sex comparison Is the much greater likelihood 
for girls to have lower white-collar anibitions. The clerical and sales 
jobs con?>ri8ing this occupational category do, in fact, attract a 
higher proportion of female than male workers,^ Indeed, it would seem 
that toales going into this line of work will be a more select group 
and will tend to find places towards the upper echelon of the lower 
white-collar category — as highly paid or head salesmen, chief clerks, 
etc. Such positions would probably tend to require higher levels of 
^ucational attainment than would be needed by most women in clerical 
and sales work. This makes more understandable the greater academic 

ambition of males, as compared to females, who seek or expect to enter 
lower tdiite-collar jobs. 

^ United States Census figures for I960' show 13.8 percent of the 
men in clerical and sales occupations, as compared to 37.5 percent of the 
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As vat the case for boya, the girls with blue>collar or armed 
forces desires or expectations, tend to rank lowest in level of academic 
plans. Among Hegro females, well below ten percent of ihose wanting 
such jobs seriously e^^ect to go to college, end at least 25 percent 
are potential dropouts — the percentage is 36.9 for those with 
semi-skilled or manual labor aspirations. For white girls also, less 
than ten percent with blue-collar aspirations have college plans, and 
30 percent or more are possible dropouts. The few who would like a 
nllitary career ~ this choice is much more popular among Negro girls 
than it is among lAite girls - count 15.4 percent with college plans, 
but again have over 30 percent toep out. 

When we turn to e3q»ected jobs, still less than ten percent of the 
Kegro girls %rf.th blue-collar plans seem likely to be college bound. 
Slightly over teh perc^t of the military careerists have definite 
college plans. Potential dropouts are found among 28.3 percent of 
those expecting to end up in lower blue-collar work and among just under 
20 percent of those with skilled labor or arsed service Job expectations. 
For the white girls, serious college planning exists for only 5,4 
percent of the few ( K *37) who expect to have lower blue-collar work, 
for 12.7 percent of those who have skilled labor expectations, and for 
17 «4 percent of those esqpecting to have a military career. Dropping 
out seems a distinct possibility for 35.1 percent of those with lower 
blue-collar expectations, for 28.3 percent of the armed-forces bound, 
and for 18.0 percent of those foreseeing skilled or skilled' 
service w^.k for themselves. 



The housewife job category is an interesting one with which to 
close this discussion of occupational and educational planning among 
high school girls* First of ally this is work that is very seldom the 
^i^st choice of either white or Negro girls in the sas^>le* The few 
do so choose are generally a sorry loty from the standpoint of edu- 
cational anbitions. Seven of the IX Negro girls in this group (with 
$ 

i codable aiiswers on educational plans) are potential dropouts y as are 12 

of the 27 white girls* None of the Negroes is a definite college plan- 

( 

ner; only five of the whites are* 

But housewifery is a fairly conoon expected career for girls of 
both races and whites y at leasty with this expectation are fairly 
anbitious in their educational plans* Almost one-quarter of the white 
girls expect to end up purely as housewives y even though only about one 
percent want this as their primary career* Of the girls expecting this 
vocatioHy 27*3 percent have definite plans to attend college* This is 
a higher percentage than is found for white girls with lower white-collar 
job expectations* But the percentage of potential dropouts among white 
girls with housewifing expectations is also relatively hi^ — 23*2 
percent — over double the rate for those esqiecting to havt lower white- 
collar jobs and also higher than the rate for those with skilled labor 
expectations* Obviously y an expected housewife career y like farming 
for white boysy has a range of meanings to idiite girls* It is seen as 
a likely fate for large inisbers of both college^boudd and- drppout-prrue 

Included in d^e "housewife" category are a small y but unknown 
nuaber of responses where the student wrote about heading her own 
housdioldy without specifically saying that she would be married* 



youngsters. Unlike most career categories , it does not seem to call 

• • • 

for or to rule out the inclusion of persons from any particular level 
of educational attainment. 

This is xu>t so true for Negro girls , vho« as with their male 
counterparts and farming, indicate that the housewife role is seen as 
much more cooqpatible with low educational attainment than with high 
attaiionent. Thus, 26*2 percent of the Negroes who expect to he house- 
wives are hi^ on dropout potential, as opposed to only 14.2 percent 
who are planning to go to college* Apparently, those Negro girls re- 
signed to a future as a housewife are also resigned to a low level of 
education, cither throu^ choice or despair* Being a plain homesu^er 
is iBore the mark of non-success, then, for Negro girls than it is for 
white girls. We had noted before that Negro girls show tendencies to- 
ward maintaining the relatively dominant position of females within 
the Negro subconmunit^* The greater disdain for being "just a house- 
wife" among the more educatio!:lB^y ambitious Negro girls, as compared 
to similar white girls, is further evidence of this aim for a higher 
place in the rcle structure for the former* The somewhat higher pro- 
portion of Negro girls, as compared to Negro males, aiming for hi^ 
white-collar jobs further attests to this — especially in the light of 
the reverse finding among idiites* 

Application of "Talent" Controls 

Before entering a fuller discussion the meaning of the patterns 
of relationship between occupational and educational plans, we need to 
look briefly once sgsin st the operation of car tain scholastic measures 



that have become standard control variables in this survey, in evaluating 

how realistic is job planning among our respondents, it would be help» 

• • 

ful to know whether the better students •• in ability, coioBitnent, and 

♦ • 

performance — show a different pattern from that of the poorer students. 

All three of our talent variables show a consistent and fairly 

strong relationship with occupational plans, (See marginal f regencies 

in Tables IX«4,5, and 6,) For the limited number of students for whom 
• • 

we have ability scores, half of the boys with professional and higher 

• • • 

white-collar eaqpectations are in the high sbility group, compared with 
a third of these with lower white-collar and a fifth of those with 

skilled and setni-skilled job plans. These figures are almost identical 

• • • 

for Negro and white males, suggesting similar validity of plans as far 
as the ability variable in itself is concerned. Very similar figures 
can be observed for the percentage of boys with high grades in school. 
There is, however, an interesting difference in the relationship be- 
tween occupational plans and the degree of academic commitment. Half 
of the Negro boys with professional and high whitecollar plana have 
high academic commitment, cooq;»ared with only a fourth of the white 
boys. At the other extreme of plans, still a third of the Negro boys 
but less than 10 percent of the white boys esqiecting to go into skilled 
or se&rl-skilled jobs have high commitment. This variable, then, shows 
a higher relationship with plans for whites than for Negroes, but even 
the big majority of white males are quite ambitious occupationally 
are relatively low in their commitment to the' high school academic 



process. 



Let us now e xamin e the Joint effect of occupational plans and 
these "talent” variables on cvducational plans using expected rather 
than preferred occiipation. It is itflmediately apparent, from Tables 
12-4, 5, and 6, that high occupational goals are most effectively re- 
lated to high educational plans those students who are highest in 
^llity, have the most coamltment ''to school work, and make the hipest 
grades. This group has the highest rate of planning for college, reach- 
ing over 80 percent for white siales, and the lowest proportion — well 
under 10 percent — in the potential dropout group. \le should note 
particularly that well over half of the Negro males in this hi^-goal, 
high-tnlent group plan on going to college. 

At the other extreme, among students with relatively low job 
expectations, we find relatively few planning to go to college and a 
very hi^ proportion who may drop out of high school among those who 
are low in ability, and even more so among those tho are low on commit- 
ment and grades. 

Students who are high either on one of the talent measures or 
- • * 

on occupational plans, but low on the other, are intermediate between 

the two extremes. Among students who plan on careers in the professions 

or other higher status Jobs, but who are low on the talent measures, 

we find a higher percent planning to go on to college than for students 

high on talent but planning for a skilled Job. Using these extremes, 

then, it may be said that there is some evidence in the data that Job 

plans mpy be a little more important for future educational planning 

than is ability, degree of comoiitment, or grades in school. It is signi- 
• • 

ficant, in this respect, that the differences between these opposing 
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corners of the distribution are nuch greater for comsitment and grades 
than for ability, suggesting once more that students xnay not see the 
hig$i school educational process either as is^ortant in itself, or as 
definitive in affecting their later careers* The same kind of compari- 
sons made for the percentage of students classified as potential drop- 
outs does not show ai^ consistent difference in the relative effect of 
these two kinds of variables* 

^ The comparisons just made should not obscure the fact that educa- 
tional plans, both high and low, are related strongly to occupational 
plans within each talent level, and to talent ^dthin each plans level, 
with neither kind of variihle canceling out the effect of the other* 

A few additional points can be specifically made about the data 
in these three tables* Among male students of both racial groups, the 
proportion with low educational plans remains fairly high for those with 
high ability, compared with that for students with low ability; but 
the drop in percentage with low plans is much greater when we move from 
low to high commitment or low to hi^ grades* In other words, commit- 
ment and grades reflect past and present effort and affect the plans 
for con^leting high school more than does ability for students with 
lower job expectations* Another coiiparison can be made for students .• 
with low academic commitment; the effect of job plans on the probability 
of dropping out is much greater for ^ites than for Negroes. The low 
commitment Negroes planning for high level jobs have only about a third 
less dropout potential than those expecting a skili'^d job, while the 
difference is considerably greater for white students* 



Possibly most significant is the observation that the percentage 
placing to go to college is depressed proportionately more for 
Negroes than for white students by a decrease in either talent or in 
level of. future job expectations. A relatively high proportion of the 
white students atLll expect to go to college if lacking one or the other 
of these kinds of influence, but the Negro student needs both if he is 
to begin to approximate the likelihood of having high goals that is 
found for cos^arable white students. An we have pointed out before, 
this is another instance of the apparent conclusion that one reason for 
the difference in white and Negro college expectatr.ons, for all variables 
we hav-d examined, is that the Negro student has to have a larger number 
of factors in his favor in order to have the same level of educational 
expectations. The "favor^le" factors may be more inter cor related for 
white students and consequently better Indexed by separate variables 
we have considered, so that analysis by only one or two independent 
variables does not tap the "causal set" of variables as well for 
Negroes as for whites, leaving us with unexplained racial difference 
throughout. 

Instead of high occupational plans being associated with high 
educational plans most strongly in the case of high-ability or high- 
performance students, we find that occupational plans may make more of 
a difference in educational planning for those relatively low on 
scholastic ability or behavior measures. Perhaps the safest conclusion, 
in all this, is that the two variables of occupational plans and ability 
(or performance) are really more additive than nniltipllcative in their 
effects on planning for future education. Thus, students showing 
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relatively little promise on scholastic measures but having relatively 
high job expectations are at least intermediate in educational ambitions, 
just as are those with low job expectations but relatively high standing 
on the scholastic variables. Either factor can serve to elevate educa- 
tional horizons; favorable position on both factors tends to maximize 
the level of educational plans; unfavorable position on both tends to 
minimize these plans. 



Summary and Discussion 

Now to examine some of the implications of our findings about 
the relationship between occupational and educational plans. We have 
found that there is, indeed, a more or less direct relationship between 
these variables; the higher the occupational goals, the higher the level 
of anticipated educational attainment. Horeover, we have noted that 
occupational expectations have some independent effect (or at least 
independent predictive power) beyond that contributed by scholastic 
performance and ability measures. It would seem, then, that there is a 
good chance that occupational plans do influence educational plans for 
a sizable number of students, although the influence may well often be 
in conjunction with the influence of other variables. 

But the relationship between the two kinds of planning is certainly 
not cofl^lete. With disturbing frequency, we find apparently inappropriate 
combinations of occupational and educational plans Either respondents 
have job plans that cannot be realized with the education- they e:q>ect 
to get, or they have job plans which will not fully utilize their ex- 
pected education. Table IX-7 gives a rough indication of the frequencies 
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of some kinds of inconsistencies. It deals with only the most obvious 
cases: (1) the percentage of all respondents (with classifiable answers) 

who anticipate holding jobs requiring a college education (i*e.» pro- 
fessional jobs) but who are not seriously planning to go to college right 
after high school; (2) the percentage with similar job expectations who 
are not planning ever to go beyond high school in education; and (3) the 

percentage who expect to have blue-collar jobs but who are planning to 

% 

enter college after high school graduation. (Possibly the latter should 
be termed "incongruent” rather than "inconsistent" •) 

First, we see that among those with classifiable responses on 
job and educational plans, 12.1 percent of the Negro boys and almost one* 
quarter of the Negro girls are not expecting to proceed to college after 
high school, despite having professional job expectations. Among whites, 
the percentages are smaller — 5.9 and 9«9 for boys and girls, respect- 
ively — . but they still point to sizable groups whose post-high-school 
education plans are not instrumental for reaching their job goals. 

Aside from the possibility of response unreliability, there are 
two possible ways in which the apparent inconsistency could be satis- 
factorily e:^lained. Perhaps educational plans call only for a delay 
in entering college. Or perhaps some schooling other than college 
could prepare the respondent for his expected job. The latter seems 
particularly applicable to the large number of girls expecting to be- 
come nurses. 

The second row of percentages in Table IX-7 takes these possible 
explanations into account by looking only at those who have professional 
.job expectations and no post-hlgh-schocl educational plans. We still . 



find a nunber of respondents , especially among Negroes 9 «bo are not 
laaking the educational plans needed to enter the jobs they expect to 
have. (One must remember that these percentages, vdiile all below 
7.0, are based on the total number of cl^sifiable respondents of a 
given race and sex ^d not on just those with particular job expecta- 
tions.) 

Thus, there apparently is a hard core of students who are 
apparently headed for a r\ide awakening when they find that they have 
not prepared themselves educationally for the work they are planning 
to do, if, in fact, they really have such plans. We should not exag- 
gerate their nxunber — they are not a major seg^oient of those with re- 
latively low educational expectations; and it is the raised aspiration 
level of a much large proportion of the latter which is the more impor- 
tant goal of this study. But they do constitute a group with obvious 
need for school counseling to avoid that "rude awakening." In addi- 
tion, they are the most promising candidates for any general program 
designed to elevate students' educational planning; their occupational 
goals would seem to incline them toward receptivity to such a program. 

The other group of "Incofnsla tents" dealt with in Table IX-7 
might seem to be less of a problem to educators and social planners. 

They are generally fewer than even those in row two of the table — with 
the exception of ^ite males . And they are at least not heading toward 
the frustration which might come from lacking the crucial means 
(proper education) to an important life goal (one's occupation). 

These arc the students who say they expect to enter blue-collar jobs. 




but at the same time they are seriously planning to go to a regular 
college or junior college rl^t after hi^ school* 

Again, there are two possible e3q>lanatlons for this coinbination 
of responses that make it store reasonable* First, for some students, 
college is not seen an an insfnnunentality for job preparation* 
might apply, for exas^le, to large numbers of girls (not covered in 
Table lX-7) with expectations of being a housewife* "Education for 

8 

its own sake, not for what it can get you," might be their position. 
Second, it is possible that some respondents have given as their 
"expected job" what t^ey would take as a l^t resort, rather than what 
they really e:^ect to do. The particular cosbination of questions that 
went into measuring "es^ected job" could, perhaps, be interpreted this 
way, though we doiibt that this is true very frequently* But some of 
the cases in row three of Table IX-7 may be due to nothing more than 
measurement artifact* 

On the other hand, many others not included in the table are 
likely to be additional examples of students tdio are planning to get 
more education than their expected jobs require* One might conten^late 
then, about the wisdom of accepting such a group as being of little 
concern to those dedicated to the betterment of society* The students 
who seem to be planning to "overeducate" themselves are promising, in 
a real sense, to waste an iaqK>rtant societal resource* 



O 

We, of course, cannot Ignore the fact that college is instru- 
mental to mate-catching* Obviously, many girls with the "housewife" 
goal do not go to college just for the sake of education* 
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The main area of expanding job opportunity is among those jobs 
requiring high levels of education* It is an ia^rtant policy question 
whether we should do more to encourage students with higher levels of 
education (or of educational plans) to make full use of their training 
in their occupation, and leave those lower-status jobs, for idilch there 
is an overabundance of potential occupants, to those who are not educa- 
tionally qualified (or who don^t intend to qualify themselves educational* 
ly) for anything higher* Counseling might, therefore, also be of great 
importance to those whose nuinbers are only crudely indicated in row 
three of Table IX-7* 



Uhat is being suggested, then, is that if either, but not both, ^ 
educational and occupational plans are directed towards a relatively 
high level of achievement, school personnel might be alert to the possi- 
bility of bringing the lower aspiration into accordance with the higher 
one* In this way, perhaps as many as 10 percent of today's students 
may end up more suited for the increasing opportunities for more highly 
skilled, higher status positions in the occupational role structure of 
our society* 

Our discussion of the congruence and Incongruence of educational 
and occupational plans among high school students closes with the ob- 
servation -that these two areas of planning, as the basic focus of school 
counseling, can often be employed by skillful advisors to maximize the 

aspirations of students — with the end result of a fuller utilization 

• • 

by society of its manpower resources* 
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CHAPIER X 

GENERAL ATIXTODES GB SZQDENIS 

In this chsptery wc turn tc several genersl sttitudinal dimensions^ 
to see whether certain outlooks on life tend to be associated with par- 
ticular educational goals. For example, are optimism, confidence, and 
satisfaction about oneself and one's future more the mark of those ex- 
pecting to attain high levels of education? Is general "value of effort" 
something that would be more frequently found among college planners? 

And, finally, are geographic mobility intentions more comson for those 
who have relatively high educational goals? 

The measures used in this chapter's discussion come mainly from 
the last part of the questionnaire. This is the section where non- 
completion cuts most deeply into our sample, especially for Negro males. 
Around one-third of this group, about one-fifth of the Negro girls, and 
somewhat smaller proportions of whites failed to answer most of the ques- 
tions we shall discuss here. This loss of respondents may well have af- 
fected the distribution of respondents along the various attitudinal 
dimensions. Hore specifically, we suspect that those with less optimism 
and self-confidence, less trust in the value of work and less inclination 
to move from the South (at least among Negroes) are underrepresented in 

the group who did complete the questionnaire. For among those who did 

> 

answer the questions, low ability is associated with the above list of 
characteristics.' Still, there is no reason to believe that the non- 
response groups' exclusion has any affect on the relationships that we 
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shall find between educational plans and various attitudes. And this 
will be our primary focus. 

Optinsism, Self-Confidence^ and Self-Satisfaction 

Even considering the relatively high non-response rate^ our data 
Indicate^ as ioight be expected, that youth Is not generally a time for 

vast majority of our respondents in every subgroup 
ex press optimism about their futures, along with confidence and satis- 
faction about themselves. The questions asked are these: 

1) Do you think your chances for living the kind of life 
you want are better, or worse than those your father 
(mother) bad when he (she) qas your age?^ 

2) Do you feel you can do well on anything you try? 

y®'* satisfied with the kind of person you are? 
percent of the white boys who answered, and even smaller 
percentages of the other groups, feel their chances ere no better or 
even worse than their parents*. Also, at least 85 percent of the re- 
spondents in every race-sex category feel they can do well on anything 
they try at least 'Vnost of the time.". And only around ten percent re- 
port feeling "quite” or 'Very" dissatisfied with themselves, with a 
similar percentage (slightly higher among whites — over 15 percent) 
saying they era "somewhat dissatisfied." Thus, on all three questions, 
at least 70 percent of those who answered choose ona of the two most 
positive possible responses. The only racial difference of note is the 

^ Answers were to be given only for the parent of the same 
sex as the respondent. 




ioneWhat greater tendency for Hegroea in all three cases to select the 
strongest positive answer store often^ and for whites to dioose the 
slightly qualified positive answer -- e»gi»t **cos>pletely satisfied" 
versus "satisfied in most ways*" 

In generalt college planning is oost frequent and serious thoughts 
about dropping out occur least often astong those who consider their 
chances as 'Vauch better" than their parents' chances were for reaching 
lifetiise goals (Table X*l)« Except for white girls, there is a steady 
rise in the proportion with college plans as optiinism increases, and 
the range in (college-planning) percentages is at least 15 points be- 
tween those with greatest and least optiisism* I4hite girls, inexplicably, 
show a markedly weaker trend, with only about a five point difference — 
in the expected direction — when we compare those who rate their 
chances as no better, or worse, than mother's with those who forecast 
'Wich better" chances* In fact, the white girls are least likely to 
es^ect to go to college if they see their chances as "a little better" 
than those of mother* There is also one noteworthy exception in the 
tendency for dropout potential to decrease with greater optimism* This 
is among Negro males, where the most pessimistic (chances "not as good") 
are no more likely to be classified as possible dropouts than are those 

who are mildly optimistic (chances "a little better") , and they are de- 

* 

■> 

cidedly less dropout prone than those who say their chances are "about 

* 

the same" as their fathers'* Still, the general picture is definitely 
one of increasing educational horizons associated with rising optimism* 
Uhidi comes first is not the question here* Insofar as this item taps 

r 

optimism about the possibility of social mobility, education is apparently 
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viewed m one of the oeene of ettainlng it, or is seen as an element in 
mobility, 

Iikewise» the self-confident high school student tends to have 
higher educational expectations, although after a certain level of con- 
fidence is reached, there appears to be no additional increment in the 
level of ^cational goals. As Table X-2 indicates, there are only 
small differences, and the directions of change vary, in the percentages 
of college planners and of potential dropouts when we compare those who 
answer "always*' and '^st of the tine" to the question *1)o you feel you 
can do well on axqrthlng yea try?" But there is no question that those 
with relatively low self-confidence — checking answers of "not very 
often" or "seldom" — are consistently less likely to be planning to 
reach high educational goals. In fact, college plans are about half as 
frequent, and serious thoughts of dropping out double, for those giving 
these answers, as compared to the more self-confident respondents. As 
just one example, 11,6 percent of Negro males in the two less-confident 
categories e3q)ect to go to college and 33,2 percent may not even finish 
high s^ool. The corresponding percentages for Negro males in the two 
most-confident categories are 25.7 and 18,2 — a dramatic shift, and 
one Aat is repeated for the other race-sex groups. 

Self-satisfaction is. not so clearly related to the level of edu- 

^ ■* 

cational plans (Table X-3), There is a consistent, but niot strong, 
tendency for college planning to be greatest among those who say they 
arc "satisfied in most ways" or "somewhat dissatisfied," More complete 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with oneself are both less associated 
with plans for college. But the pattern is not so uniform across race 




and sex groupings, vhen dropout potential is used as our measure of 
educational expectations* In general, &e percentage Who may drop out 
is usually relatively low for those with qualified self«-sstiafaction — 
those answering "satisfied in most ways," the single most popular re* 
sponse in all groups* But those who are "completely satisfied" are 
also low in percentage of potential dropouts, except for white males 
who are most likely to be uncertain of graduating if they answer this 
way* At the same time, the "somewhat dissatisfied" Negro male is a 
prime candidate for dropping out, even though this response is other- 
wise associated with a relatively high level of plans* We had expected 
that academic suacess and high goals would tend to bring a feeling of 
satisfaction, and that those students who had not achieved and had low 
goals would consequently feel dissatisfied with themselves* In the 
other causal direction, it is likely that the kinds of background and 
. personal characteristics that lead to satisfaction would tend to breed 
success and continued high goals* In part, these hunches may be correct, 
for some, but this is a typical middle-class, success-oriented view* 

Two other factors may detract from the relationship expected* First, 
and most important, many of our subjects do not have high goals — they 
want, and expect, lower status jobs, do not plan on going to college, 

r 

may not even complete high school, and have a congenial and like- 

■* 

% 

minded peer group — and they are satisfied with themselves* In fact, 

it is probably well that they are* On the other hand, many of the harder 

. ^ 

striving and goal-oriented students may be dissatisfied because they are 
comparing their present position with what they wish to attain* They 
may not feel that they can afford to be satisfied until they have made 



niors progress rowsrd their gosls and their attitude^, too^ may be 
functional. With these qualifications, our safest generalization In the 
case of self-satisfaction would seem to be that It Is not a strong corre- 
late of educational planning, but that those showing a balance of self- 
®*ti*f®cition and self-crltlclsm -• with perhaps a bit heavier weighting 

on the former — are somewhat more likely to seek high levels of edu- 
. cation. 

The evidence of this section Is not conclusive, but It does seem 
to add some support to our earlier speculation that feelings of security 
and general well-being are conducive to the development or maintenance 
of high educational expectations. That the patterns of relationship 
persist — though sometimes weakened — when "talent” controls are in- 
troduced (tables not shown) provides further support. We can certainly 
not d^nstrate cause and effect here, but it Is true that high expecta- 
tions do occur more often among the optimistic and self-confident. Self- 
satlsf action does not seem so Important; in fact, if it is complete, it 
may actually be associated ^th a reduction in the drive towards the 
higher educational goal of college. Some desire to change oneself may 
thus be useful In providing the motivation to go on to college. 

It should be noted that racial differences In college plans 
generally remain, regardless of the attitudes of the respondents as 
discussed In this section. Whites continue to have higher percentages 
seriously Intending to go to college both among those with greater and 
less optimism, greater and less self-confidence, and greater and less 
self-satisfaction. Percentages of potential dropouts are often fairly 
similar for the races for a given attltudlnal response category, but 
this also tends to be true for the sample overalll. 



this also tends to be true for the sample overall. Thus, differences 
in the degree of optimism or self-confidence of Negroes and Whites caiinot 
explain why college planning occurs more frequently among the latter. 

But we can say that the more desirable condition in both races, from the 
standpoint of maximising educational goals, is one where a high level of 
optimism and self-confidence has been instilled in the youth. 

The Value of Effort 

Another area of attitudes that seems worth e3q>loring for its 
relationship to educational planning is that concerned with the valua- 
tion placed on one's own effort as a means for success in life. It 
was expected that more schooling would be planned by those Who see 
^ fflselves — rather than luck or other external factox — as deter- 
mining the degree of their own success. To measure this, an index of 
Value of Effort” (VOE) was constructed from responses to the follovixig 

four items, the first three of which used Likert- type (degree of agree- 
mCiat) answers: 

1) If a person is not successful in life, it is his own fault. 

2) Lots of people cannot get what they want in life, even 
if they try very hard. 

3) Nb matter how hard a person tries, he cannot be successful 
in life unless, other people give him a chance. 

4) VIhich dp you think is more important for success, good 
luck or hard work? 

A score of one point was given for agreement with the first 
statement, for disagreement with each of the next two, and for the 
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choice of "hard work" in the last question* Conversely^ a score of zero 
was recorded for answers of "luck" or "about the same" in the last item, 
AS well as for disagreement with Uie first and agreement with the middle 
two statosents* The sum of scores gives a VOB index with a possible 
range from zero (i*e *9 one’s own effort is neither necessary nor enough 
for attaining success) to four (i*e *9 one's own effort is both necessary 
and sufficient)* , 

There is a slight tendency for whites to score higher on this 
index — a tendency that might have been stronger if non*respoodent» 
(among whom Negroes are overrepresented) were to be classified, as we 
suspect they would be, at the lower end of the scale* Among those who 
did answer all four questions, 34*0 percent of the Negro males and 35*5 
percent of the Negro females had scores of 0 to 1, as compared to 27*9 
percent of white males and just 24*0 percent of white females* Still, 
the mean scores within race-sex groups are quite similar — 1*9 for 
Negroes and 2*1 and 2*2 for white males and females, respectively* 

Nhat is more significant is the definite relationship between 
VOE and educational plans* With only one minor exception, each increase 
in VOE is accosq>anied by an increase in the proportion of college plan- 
ners and by a decrease in the proportion of potential dropouts* The 
only exception is that Negro males with a score of 4 tend to average 
slightly lower educational plans, as conq>ared to those with a score of 
3* But in general, the relationship is linear and fairly strong* For ex- 
ample, only one- fourth of the white males with a VOE score of 0 definitely 
plan to go to college, compared with half or more of those with scores 
of 3 and 4* At the same time, the percentage of possible dropouts ranges 



* 
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from 42.9 for these with a *ero score to just 12.4 for those rated 
highest on VQB; the greatest difference is between those with scores of 
0 and 1. Although whites generally have a higher rate of serious college 
planning (but not of potential dropouts) at all levels of VOE, the re- 
lationship with educational plans follows a pattern in all race-sex 
groups that is similar to what we have just noted for white males. 

Thus, the more a respondent sees himself as bearing the main 



responsibility for how he fares in life, the more iikely.he is to be 
making plans to attain a high level of education. Those who see their 
fate as more susceptible to external factors are less likely to have 
high educational ejqpectations. Undoubtedly, quite a few of the latter 



group would argue as follows: 

bother to get a good education? Hard 
work and the sacrifice entailed in getting a good education 
are just not worth it, when other things beyond your control 
are going to determine whether you're a success or not.” 

For some, this may be just a rationalisation for a prior decision not 
to go on in school. But most certainly for others, this set of attitudes 
is part of the framework in which the decision is made to get out of 
school as soon as possible. The efficacy of hard work and of such de- 
ferred gratification as is needed college-going are matters that 
nay well be important to demonstrate to high school students in order 



to elevate their educational horizons. Of course, the key word here is 
"demonstrate,” for it is not enough just to preach the virtues of effort; 
this needs to be proven. And for many students, especially in the lower 
class, the proof may often have to vie with common observations of 
little reward for hard work. 
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Regional Preference and Es^ected Residence 
We now turn to a final set of attitudes which can help us to 
further our understanding of what various educational plans sean to. the 
respondents* Actually, we are dealing with two types of measures here — 
one, *'attitudinal" in the sense that we have been using the term, and 
the other indicating a realm of planning that is more like our variable 
of educational plans than a purely “attitudinal" dimension. Because they 
are closely related, however, we have chosen to deal with them together. 
First, we have a measure of regional preference as derived from 
two questions: 

1} In what part of the United States do you think a person like 
yourself has the best chance to rudce a success out of his 
life? 

2) In what part of the United States do you think it is hardest 
for a person like yourself to make a success out of lire? 

The index of preference contains three categories: (1) the South, 

(2) the non-South, and (3) not much difference between regions,^ 

Second, a measure of expected residence was derived from the 
question: "Where do you expect to live^when you are grown up?" Re- 
sponses were combined, again, into three categories: (1) the same 

coomunity as at present, (2) elsewhere in the South, and (3) outside 
the South, 

Perhaps the most striking finding from these questions is the 
2 

In addition, a very small fourth group of inconsistent respc«u-' 
dents — naming the same region as both best and worst — was eliminated 
from the analysis. 
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very great difference between the races in their responses* As Table 
X-5 shows, Negroes are overwhelmingly dissatisfied with the South and 
eaq>ecting to reside outside the region.^ This is not true for whites. 
Undoubtedly, we have here a clear reflection of the differential ex- 
perience of Negroes and liiites in the South, although the picture may 
be changing rapidXjr as Negroes become increasingly involved in activi- 
ties that are favorably affecting their local environments. 

. At any rate, among the survey respondents who were Classified, 
over 70 percent of the Negroes, but less than 15 percent of the whites 
ejq>res8 a preference for the non-South. And about 70 percent of thc_^ 
Negroes and only a quarter of the whites acitual^^^ to leave the 
South. Whites are much more likely to see **not much difference*' between 
regions. Within each race, girls are more likely to answer "not much 
difference" on regional preference; and, if they expect to stay in the 
South, they are somewhat more likely to plan to leave their home com- 
munities than are the boys. (We suspect this is either because of per- 
ceptions of poor work opportunities locally or because the girls antici- 
pate marrying outsiders and moving to their husbands* choices of resi- 
dence.) 

Many of the correlates of regional preference and expected resi- 
dence in our sample have been discussed elsewhere.^ Here we shall con- 



««« ^ noted at the beginning of this chapter, this finding may be 
somewhat exaggerated by the high non-response rate which may subtract 
cases TOre from the ranks of those relatively satisfied with the South, 
or at least relatively unlikely to leave. 

^ See M. R. Cramer and C. E. Bowerman, "Geographic Mbbilitv 

American Sociological Association Annual Meetings, September 1964. 

This paper is being revised for separate publication. 
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cem ourselves only with the relationships »lth educational plans, as 
shown in Table X-6 and 7, 

Not only do the races differ in their perceptions of the South, 
but the relationship of these perceptions to educational plans also 
differs by race. There is virtually no correlation between plans and 
regional preference aoong whites. In all categories of preference, a 
little over two~fifths of the boys and almost two-fifths of the girls 
expect to go to college, while about one-sixth of the boys and something 
less than 15 percent of the girls may drop out. Among Negroes, however, 
the relatively few who prefer the South definitely tend to have lower 
educational ambitions. For example, only 12.7 percent of the Negro 
females who like the South expect to go to college, and 23.8 percent 
arc not even sure of finishing high school. In contrast, 23.8 percent 
of those preferring the non-South are college-bound, and only 14* 3 per- 
cent may drop out. Those Negroes who see "not much difference" in 
regions tend to be intermediate (but more similar to the anti-South 

group) in their rate of college planning and possible non-completion of 
high school. 

When we turn to expected residence, the non-South-oriented among 
Negroes are, again, most likely to have high educational goals. Among 
the males, 28.6 percent have college plana and 14.6 percent may drop 
out. The corresponding figures for Negro females are 24.1 and 13.7 
percent. Aa with regional preferences, the rate of college planning, 
even in this moat aspiring group, is not nearly equal to that of whites. 
But still, this is the only group of Negroes where college intentions 
are more frequent than are serious thoughts about dropping out. Those 



expecting to live elsewhere in the South ere lowest on college planning — 
just 16.9 percent o£ the boys and 17«0 percent ot the girls* And tiiose 
not e^^ectiog to ciove are highest in their percentage of potential drop- 
outs— 27*5 percent of the boys and 21*2 percent of the girls. It would 
appear that those soost likely to drop out are also most likely to stsy 
in the local coianunity; those aiming for a high school diploiaa are taore 
likely to move away, with the likelihood of leaving the South laaxixaLsed 
among those planning to go to college. 

For whites, the precentage who will probably cocspletc high school, 
fairly independent of Deration plans — a high school diploma is of 
about equal value in any connmnity. Bowever, college planning is' found 
somewhat less among white sttidents expecting to remain in the same com^ 
fflunity* This may be associated with job opportunities, since many of 
the 8asq>le live in small towns with limited possibilities and there is 
less need of a college degree for either job or status. 

These patterns of relationship between educational plans and 
sentiments about the South hold inq>ortant implications for those con- 
cerned about the region. They seem to portend an especially large exodus 
of the more highly motivated Negroes — those with higher educational 
goals, at leapt. The out-migrat'lon of idiites from the region does not 
threaten to be so adversely selective. Thus, not only do a much larger 
proportion of Negroes, as compared to whites, entertain serious thoughts 
of leaving the South, but a high proportion of the prospective Negro out- 
migrants are among the more promising of their race, with respect to 
the level of education they expect to attain. To put it more simply, 
these data indicate that the South is faced with a possibly great loss 
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of those Negroes who, it would seem, could contribute the most to the 
region. .Among \diites, there may be, ss usual, some relocation of the 
best educated within the region, but a relatively smaller outflow from 
the region is promised for this group. 

Sunaary 

We have tried, in this chapter, to contribute a few additional 
insights into features associated with college- and dropout-planning 
among our respondents. We have also discussed some implications of 
these findings. In general, we have observed that educational goals 
tend to be highest for those students with a high degree of optimism 
and self-confidence and with a strong feeling that a person can be master 
of his own fate. Also, we have shown that Negroes who are most alienated 
from the South and who plan to leave the region are somewhat more likely 
to have high educatior/al aaibitions. 

We are now ready, in the concluding section of this report, to 
atten^t some intertwining of the pieces of our picture of correlates 
and possible determinants of educational plans. In the next chapter, 
we shall see how combinations of certain sets of independent variables 
affect relationships with plans that have been noted in earlier chapters. 
And, in Chapter XII, we shall explore possible effects from variations 
in "school context" — what the student population in particular schools 
tends to be like (as indicated by the modal or average responses to 
assorted <jue8tions in our survey) . 
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Table X-5 



Dictribution of Regional Ercfcrcace 
and Expected Reeldonce, by Race and Sex 



Regional Preference 

South ; 

Non-South- 

Hot nucb difference 

Total 



Expected Residettce 

Present conoiunity 
Elsewhere in South 
Outside of South 



Total 



Negro 

Hale 


. Race and Sex 

Hegro White 

Paeale 


White 

Peniale 


8. IX 


10. IX 


45.8X 


33.7X 


77.8 


70.7 


13.7 


1C.9 


14.1 


I 9 .I 


40.5 


55.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(2580) 


(3903) 


(2135) 

> 


(2481) 


16.7X 


11.7X 


39.9% 


31. OX 


14.6 


16.3 


35.0 


43.0 


68.8 


72.0 


25.2 


26.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(3036) 


(4464) 


(2317) 


(2566) 
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CHAPTER XI 



COMBINED INFLUENCES ON EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 

In this chapter, we will examine the combined effects of a mincer 
of the variables we have found to be correlated with educational aspira- 
tions. The method to be used is similar to that employed in earlier 
sections of this report, that is, to examine in tabular form the actual 
pattern of educational planning that tends to accompany a given coniina- 
tion of factors. This method permits the clearest examination of how 
variables may work together or at cross purposes in affecting educational 
ambitions of adolescents. Even with the large number of total cases we 
have, one problem that soon becomes apparent is that all combinations of 
possibly important independent factors cannot be examined at once. The 
number of students fitting certain specifications already begins to fall 
below the minimum desirable, even when groupings of just four variables 
are used and even when some adjacent categories are merged to reduce the 

total number of classifications resulting from a particular combination 
of variables. 

For this reason, we shall generally have to deal with only parts 
of the overall multi-variate model at any one time. Our findings up to 
this point suggest two major overlapping systems of factors that may be 
seen as determinants of educational plans. One of these systems finds 
its focus in the home environment of the adolescent; the other, in the 
various individuals who serve as referents for him. The overlap, of 
course, stems from the fact that parents and siblings are both among the 
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most important of referents and are part of the home environment* As 
will be seen in the forthcoming discussion, we have not attempted, in 
our groupings of independent variables, to cover all of those discussed 
in previous chapters, but it is intended that our selection include 
measures representative of the major factors. 



Material Possessions and Place of Residence 
First, we examine the interactive effects of socioeconomic status 
(as measured by the material possessions, or HP, index) and place of 
residence on educational planning. In Chapter III, the location and 
physical quality of respondents' homes had each been found to be fairly 
successful predictors of students' plans. Highest ambitions were most 
often found among urban students and among those with the most material 
possessions. But in Table XI-1, we see that the relationship between 
place of residence and plans is just about accounted for by differences 
in material possessions. The phenomenon of lower ambitions for the rural 
and farming youth is explainable in terms of the lower level of living 
that is more associated with rural than with urban living. But among 
those relatively few non-urban students with a high level of material 
possessions,^ the proportions of college planners and potential dropouts 
are about the same as for those with high MP from the urban areas. With 
one noteworthy exception, the pattern of similar levels of educational 
goals for a given socioeconomic status, regardless of place of residence, 
is repeated for those with lower MP scores. The one exception is that 



XI-1, “high” material possessions refers to those 
a score of 5, and low refers to those with scores of 0-4. 
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urban lAite males with less than maximum MP do have substantially more 

frequent college plans than do the non-urbanites (especially the ^.on- 

farming ones) with medium or low scores on material possessions. In 

other words, only for white males does place of residence seem to make 

a difference in plans independent from the difference associated with 

variations in the number of possessions. And even here, the rural-urban 

difference is erased for those enjoying the most affluent living con- 
ditions. 

The general findings of Table XI-1 mean that place of residence 
usually adds little beyond what material possessions contributes to our 
ability to predict educational plans. We should recall from Table III-l 
that material possessions is, indeed, a very strong correlate of plans 
by itself. It accounts for much of the overall racial difference found 
in planning. In fact, among those relatively low on MP, idiites and 
Negroes tend to be about the same in percentage with firm college in- 
tentions and whites tend to be even more dropout prone. But some ad- 
vantage in college planning does tend to remain for \.iiites — especially 
males — when we look just , at those having the highest material level 
of living. And differences in place of residence do not generally 
modify this advantage, except perhaps in the case of non-urban, non- 
farm females, where just under half of those in each race with maximum 
MP have firm expectations of going to college. 

Material Possessions, Birth Order, and Nuinber of Siblings 

Back in Table III-20, an indeterminant picture was seen of the 
relationship between educational plans and the respondent *s place in 


















the birth order, ccmtrolling for size of family. £mong whites, oldest 
children seemed to have somewhat higher rates of college planning and 
seemed somewhat less likely to give serious consideration to dropping 
out. But among Negroes, birth order seemed to make very little dif- 
ference, except that youngest were at a slight advantage, at least with 
regard to college planning. We now add the factor of availability of 
economic resources (material possessions) to see whether this brings 
the relationship between birth order azid educational planning into 
sharper focus, with interest mainly in college planning, since it ap- 
pears to be the planning indicator more sensitive to birth order in- 
fluences. The idea here Is one we discussed in Chapter III — that 
perhaps college-deterring responsibilities weigh more heavily upon the 
eldest children in lower class homes, \dtereas in families of higher 
economic standing, the oldest child is free to act out his role as the 
main eobodim^t of parental ambitions, such as the goal of hieu educa- 
tional attainment. 

However, even with the added control for MP, there is still no 
consistent pattern in the relationship between birth order and educa- 
tional planning. In Table Xl-2, we include only those with high (6) or 
low (0-4) material possessions scores and subjects from families that 
are either "small” (1-2 siblings) or "large" (5 or more siblings). A 
few differences show up, but due to the small numbers often involved 
and the lack of consistent differences of any magnitude, no generallza- 
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tions se&n warranted. 

In Chapter III, we presented data showing that students from the 
larger families were more likely to be considering dropping out of 
school and less likely to be planning for college. Since family size 
is related to economic class, there was the possibility that these 
differences were due to class rather than to other characteristics 
associated with family size. In Table XI-2, we see that at each extreme 
of material possessions, students from the largest families are less 
likely to be going to college. The differences by size are some^diat 
greater for white than for Negro students. There is also a tendency 
for a greater proportion of students from large families to be found in 
the low EP group, controlling for both MP and birth order, again, par- 
ticularly for white students. Instead of attaching great significance 
to these results, we should note that the material possessions index, 
although we have found it to be closely associated with educational 
plans, may not be a sufficient basis for removing the social class com- 




In fact, about two-thirds of all whites covered in Table XX-2 

are the rows where educa- 

tional goals tend to be highest in both races, although the percentage 

(HherrDossMsLM^^*®®/^®"® ^°aV “snaUy go as high as for whites. 
tSt la h fewer and/or faaiUes are larger - ,*ere anbi- 

to“u«eJ 

whites' concentration in the top rows of the 

Thus wf <>•:•»« categories. 

^n^allv thi ‘he classifications with 

generally the highest educational ambitions — the small families with 

helps“o actSuntlof the 

overall racial differences in educational plans, large 

deprivations « both negative influences on 

tltrt^rw®*® eeparately or in conjunc- 

tlon among Negroes, as compared to whites in our sample. ^ 
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ponent from family size in establishilng the size-plans relationship. 



In other words, we find large differences in this table between students 
with high and low MP scores, but within these groups, there may still 
be enough economic differentiation to permit class to influence family 
size, with variations in the latter then related to plans. Nevertheless, 
the relationship remaining after MP is controlled does invite further 
data analysis at a later time. 



We ne!zt turn to the interconnections of four features of the re- 
spondent's home life, each one having been shown in earlier x^.hapters to 
be consistently related to educational plans. Two of these we have Just 
discussed in the preceding section: material possessions and size of 

family. The other two are family stability and parental support for 
education (PSE). In Table III-12, we saw that children from broken 
homes tended to have somewhat lowered educational expectations, regard- 
less of race or sex^ and in Table V-1, the level of parental support for 
education showed a fairly strong positive correlation with level of 

But does each of the four variables we are about to discuss 
make a separate and equivalent contribution to school planning? Or is 
one or another of the variables more or less isqiortant from the stand- 
point of how plans are influenced? 

It would appear from Table XI-3 that the situation generally 
associated with highest levels of educational expectations is one where 



In this discussion, PSE is divided into these categories: 
(1) High — index score of 5-6; (2) Medium — index score of 3-4; 
(3) Low — index scores of 0-2. 



Material Possessions, Family Stability, Number of 
Siblings, and Parental Support for Education 




the student has high MP and PSE^ in his home and lives with both parents 
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and a small nuodier of siblings. A couilnation of the opposite 

on these four variables tends to produce the lowest level of ambitions. 

But, in addition, there is a definite hierarchy in the extent to which 

each of these factors independently affects plans when the other factors 

are controlled for. The relationships between plans and PSE or MP 

emerge as generally the strongest, regardless of how the other variables 
operate* 



bet us exaaine the case of lAlte males as an outstanding example 
of what we have just generalized. When all four variables are "positive," 
as is the ease for about one-tenth of the whites (but less than two per- 
cent of the Negroes), 81,5 percent Intend to enter college inmeuiately 
after high school graduation and only 2.2 percent are considering drop- 
ping out. At the other extreme, none of the handful of white males who 
are "negative" on all four variables (N-17) has strong college plans, 
while 41.2 percent may drop out. If parental support for education runs 
counter to the influences of the other three factors, the greatest change 
from these "extremes" results. Pot example, if the other factors ere 
positive but PSE is not high, only 53.9 percent of the white male stu- 
dents have definite college plans and 14.7 percent are considered po- 
tential dropouts. Ho other single negative Influence reduces the 
college-planning percentage below 60.0 or raises the dropout potential 
above 6.1 percent. Conversely, If the other variables are 
to lofty plans but PSE is not low, 16,0 percent have college ambitions 
and a similar percentage think they may drop out. Ibis is by far the 
best showing for any group that has only one of the four variables under 
discussion acting positively on planning. However, the number of eases 
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is too small to go overboard on this finding by itself. But the evidence 
is consistent for white males that variations in parental support for 
education are most closely associated with variations in educational 
pl^ — within the confines of data treated in Table XI-3. It is also 
a significant factor in the other race-sex groups, although sometimes 
material possessions dislodge? it from the position of prime importance. 

One might make the additional point here that the combined effects 
of both MP and PSE weigh quite heavily against the combined effects of 
family stability and family size, ^en the two sets of factors are in 
opposition. Of the six con&inations having two "positive** and two 
negative factors, college planning is least frequent and dropout con- 
templation is most widespread where MP and PSE are the relatively nega- 
tive characteristics in the student's home environment. And, at least 
for whites, the reverse is true when PSE and MP are the positive 
features of the respondent's home situation. 

If parental support for education and the material level of living 
in the home seem to make a difference in academic planning, by the same 
token, family composition (in either of the aspects that we deal with 
it) tends to have relatively less independent effect. The broken home 
or the one with many offspring can still produce a fairly high level of 
goals, so long as other factors are positive. And if the other factors 
are detrimental, living with both parents or having few siblings still 
does not appreciably elevate the level of e3q>ectations. 

One final note as we complete our brief analysis of a third set 
of independent variables for this chapter. Table XI-3 still does not 
allow us to account for all of the difference in educational plans be- 
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tween viiiites and Negroes, Where conditions are most ideal, Negroes are 
still not as likely as whites to have high educational goals. To show 
this more clearly, in the bottom part of the table, we treat the four 
independent variables in an additive fashion •- two points for a posi*- 
tive position on each vari£d>le, one for an intermediate position (no 
intermediate position on the variable of family stability), and zero 
for a negative position. This permits a range of scores from zero to 
eight, with the latter representing positive conditions on all four 
variables. One can see that when positive and negative factors are 
balanced (scores 3«5) or where the negative factors predominate, the 
whites tend to be no more, or even less, interested in college than the 
Negroes in our sample. But whites have the definite advantage in college- 
planning rate among those with the highest composite scores, even though 

Negroes, too, benefit substantially from the conflux of positive factors 
in the home environment. 

We shall now turn to some other features of the respondent's 
home life and combine them with PSE and MP — the two factors that have 
been identified so far as most important «- in further effort to reduce 
the unexplained racial difference in plans and to pinpoint those char* 
acteristics that best differentiate the students with high expectations 
from those with lesser goals*. 

Material Possessions, Relations with Parents, 
and Parental Support for Education 

It was thought that the quality of relations with parents might 
be an important added dimension in the picture of influences affecting 
the level of academic goals. Tables V-3 and 4 certainly indicated some 
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association between educational plans and relations with parents. And 
it seemed reasonable to hypothesize that the physical comforts in a 
home and the degree of parental support for education would have their 
maximum impact on plans if the adolescent felt close to (or was not 
alienated from} his parents 9 

But such does not appear to be the case, according to Table XI-4. 
As long as both PSE and MP are high, plane tend to be at about their 
highest level, regardless of how close and respectful one feels towards 
his mother or father. In fact, among those students who are rated as 
having poor relations with both parents, but who are high on both MP 
and PSE, the percentage of serious college planners is at least on a par 
with the percentage for any other subgroup created in the combination of 
variables shown in Table XI«4* This even applies to the comparison with 
students high on MP and PSE and having good relations with both parents.^ 
Let us look at Negro males as an example here. Definite college 
plans are found among 47.7 percent of those who get along well with both 
parents and who are high on both MP and PSE — the top row in Table XI-4. 
But such plans also exist for over 40 percent of those equally high on 
MP and PSE but who report poor relations with at least one parent. In 
fact, three out of five of those who have poor relations with both 
parents have college plans, if they are high on the other two variables. 

By contrast, a weak position on either the MP or PSE dimension is 
not likely to be compensated for by the security of warm relations with 

indexes of relations with each parent have been dichotomized 

<ii 8 cus 8 ion. Scores of 0-4 are referred to as "poor" (relations) 
and 5-8 are referred to as ”good.*' 
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both parents. When parents do not support education fully, only 33.1 
percent of the Negro males expect to go to college, even if they get 
along well with their parents and have a maximum nusiber of material 
possessions in the home. When reduced MP is the single non-positive 
influence, the percentage of college planners is just 25,8. And this 
percentage falls all the way to 16.3 for those Negro males idio have good 
relations with both parents but whose MP and PSE scores are both not 
high. The percentage is no worse if relations with both parents are 
long as either MP or PSE is not low — that Js, if scores are 
medium ©r high on just one of these. The same conclusions would be 
derived if we had focused on dropout likelihood instead of on college 

planning. They also apply, perhaps even more strongly, for race-sex 

% 

groups other than Negro iMles. 

Throughout the table, then, there are indic^itions that college 
planning is more closely related — in a positive direction — to socio- 
economic status and parental support for education. than it is to degree 
of closeness to one's parents. Moreover, the quality of relations with 

parents seems not to affect the association between planning and the 
other two variables. 

Parents* Education, Relations with Parents, 
and Parental Support for Education 

Similar findings prevail when parents* education replaces material 
possessions in the above analysis. We consider this substitution to be 
simply the use of an alternative measure of social class. But it also 
means that we bring to the multi-variate model the educational example 
of parents to go along with the support for education that they e3q>ress 
or transmit in other ways to their 
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or transmit in other ways to their children. 

The *'high” category on parents' education contains those with at 
least one parent who went to college. It is much more selective than 
the "high" category in the material possessions dimension. As a result, - 
educational plans tend to be higher for students with the advantage of 
having parents' education rated high, as compared to those with maximum 
MP scores. But with this alteration in mind, it is still easy to discern 
in Table XI«5 that relations with parents just do not make much of a 
difference in educational planning, once PSE and social class (parents' 
education, like MP) have been allowed to operate. The latter two vari- 
ables definitely appear to be the more significant parent-home factors 
in accounting for variations in educational ambitions. If parents are 
perceived as endorsing education and if social class Is sufficiently high 
to provide a high material level of living and/or an example of college 
education from one's parents, then the children are quite likely to have 
strong expectations of going to college. The percentage of college 

\ 

planners among those experiencing such home conditions is higher for 
whites; but for both races, it certainly seems that these are the most 
crucial advantages that a young person's parents can provide for him if 
they want him to plan on attaining a high level of education. 

I The Addition of Other Referents 

I We shall next turn to see how much contribution can come from 

I other referents, besides parents, in order to increase further the like- 

, lihood that students will have high educational goals.. In this section 

I we shall use indicators of sibling, friend, and teacher influence, added 
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to either PSE or parents' education as the representative of parental 
influence. The sibling and teacher measures will be those that served 
as the focus of discussion in Chapters VI and VII, respectivelyo We 
look at three mutually exclusive and eschaustive categories of siblings, 
according to their educational experience; (1) only college-educated 
sibling referents, (2) no sibling referents or referents with mixed 
experience, and (3) only dropout referents. For teachers, we look at 
how well the respondent "gets along" with his teachers — either very 
:^ell, fairly well, or not very well. The measure selected to represent 
friends* influence concerns the educational plans of these friends — 
either mainly oriented towards dropping out or towards college or, as 
an intermediate position, oriented in neither direction. 

One thing we have done in Tables XI-6 and 7 is to n^e indices 
of combined reference group influences on educational planning. For 
each of efae referents involved, a score of 2 Indicates a positive posi- 
tion; 1, an intermediate position; and 0, a negative position. 

As the tables show, the Indices are rather strongly related to 
the planning level of students. When parents* education is used in the 
index (Table XI-6), the proportion of college-oriented among respondents 
with maximum scores of 8 is over nine-tenths for males of both races, 
four- fifths for white females, and three- fifths for Negro females. 

These proportions are about the same for those with scores of 7 (an 
intermediate position on one variable and positive on the other three), 
except among Negro males, where the drop is to a still relatively high 
64.2 percent. Scores of 6 are associated with college planning rates 
of over 60 percent ^r whites and nearly 50 percent for Negroes, th 
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general, the possibility of dropping out is considered seriously by much 
fewer than 10 percent of respondents of any race-sex group with scores 
-of .6 orihighhr# - Ihutf,* if a- 'student hhfc .at. least' three referents supply- 
ing a positive influence (or two with positive, and two with intermediate 
influences) , he tends to. have an even ch^ce or better, of being directed 
towards college after high school graduation. At the 'same time, only 
about one In 20 ioay drop out among those who receive this mu.eh pro- 
cattcatioh influence from persons who serve as examples and advisors* 

Continuing with Table Xl-6, we see that middle-range index scores 
are associated with substantially reduced educational goals and ^at 
when scores fall to 2 or less,- the likelihood of being a potential, drop- 
out far exceeds the chances of college-planning in all race-sex groups. 
In fact, when there are either at least three negative influences from 
reference persons or two negative and two intermediate influences (i*e., 
a score of 2) , those with college plans constitute fewer than one-ter.ch 
of the total. And around two-fifths or more may drop out. (Half or 
more with scores of 1 are rated as dropout possibilities, except among 
white males, where the percentage is 48*7.) 

When we use FSE, rather than parents* education, in the. index, 
the same generally strong positive relationship with level of educational 
63q[>ectation8 appeals (Table XZ-7) • An index score of 8 is associated 
with just as high a rate of college planning for whites as was found 
for m a x i mu m scores in Table XI-6* And there is only one potential drop- 
out out of 284 cases with a score of 8 in all four subgroups combined. 

The percentage intending to go to college tends not to be as great as 
in Table XI-6 for top-scoring Negroes or for those with moderately high 




itfdex scores (S or 7) in either race. But this may be^aainly because 

high scores on the component PSE index are hot as exclusive as are high 

. scores on parents.-' .educatidh.- B»e overali finding -is the aka in both ' 

tables: respondents* educational goals tend to rise With increasing ' 

pro-education influences from the combination of reference persons closest 
to the respondent. 

Now the question to ask is whether any particular referent is most 

decisive in affecting the plans of adolesdents. Here we need, to look at 

the second parts of Tables Xt-6 and 7 to .see the relative effects of 

specific combinations of reference-person influences. Unfortunately, no. 

clear answer is forthcoming from the tables. There is some evidence to 
* 

support each referent's claim to be a very iiq>ortant Influence. It is 
Important to note, however, that there is a high degree of interrelated- 
ness among sources of influence, as Indicated by the low number of cases 
with all except one at the extreme. 

In Table XI-6, the college planning of Negroes is affected most 

adversely when either parents* education or friends* plaiis runs counter 

to the other reference factors as the only non-positive influence. In 

such a situation, around 55 percent expect to go to college, as compared 

• • 
to 75 percent of the Negro males add 60 percent of the females who are 

ladcing only a positive sibling example in a generally favorable picture 
of referent influences. There are too few cases to permit meaningful 
comment on the effect of teachers* being the single non-positive factor. 

We <«n also make no conclusion from Table XI-6 as to which single factor 
will help elevate educational goals of Negroes most if all other refer- 
ents. contribute negatively to plans, although small nun^ers may here. 
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again, be tbs cause of our inabiUty to see differential effects. 

If in Table XI-6 the balance of evidence showed parents and 
friends to be a^e^at more teport^t for Negroes, tfr^ teachers and. 
siblings, the opposite seems to be true for Negro females in Table -XI»7. 
Friends do seem a fairly significant factor for the girls, and they re« 
main much more important than teachers for the boys. But FSE, in re- 
placing parents* education as the index of parental influence, seems 
relatively ineffective as a brake on ambitions if it is not favor^le to 
this ambition and all other referents are favorable. Once more, we have 
too small differences and too few cases to discuss which one variable 
can raise educational horizons the mat when all others are negative in 
their influence on plans. 

In studying the relative effects of referents on whites, we again 
must focus primarily on what happens when all but one type of person is 
positive towards education. For males, the college planning rate differs 
little for those having one\t}fpe of non-positive referent, as compared 
to thoae having another. In Table XI-6, this percentage is between 
85.0 and 87.6, depending on which referent is deficient; the percentage 
when all. factors are positive is 94.7. In Table XI-7, the range is 
somewhac greater — from 78<1 to 88.9 percent — with a non-positive 
inhuence from friends or siblings seeming to be associated with slightly 
lower college-planning rates, ihoong feaales in both tables, friends 
stand out fairly sharply as the one reference type which can, by itself, 

adversely affect educational plannii^ when all other factors are posi- 
tive. 





















other results not shorn in Tables Xl-6 and 7 also indicate a 



^arprisingxy i^ortant pl.ce.for frienfo in the determination of students 
educa.ion«l goals, at least for tijites. Hhen there are only two positive 
reierents, college planning is likely to b.e Wiaeed for riiites if one'^ ■ 
, . of these .positive inffoences comes fra, the pohool plans of friends, and 
they are likely to be minimized if friends' influence is ncs positive.^ 
For eraaple, 75.6 percent of the white girls expect to go to. college if ' 
their friends and sibllngi ark college-oriented, even though they do not 
get along particularly well with teachers and their parents did not go 
to college. By contrast, only 29.7 percent plan for college if friends 
and sibUngs do not. support such a goal even if parental and teacher 
factors are positive. In other cases for rf.ites, however, it is the 
Influence of parents (as measured by BSE or education attained) that 
combines with that of friends to raise or lower the level of plans most 
when the other two referents are contributing an opposite effect. 

Ihe picture is not so clear cut for Negroes. The combination of 
college-oriented friends and coilege-educated siblings makes for a rela- 
tively high rate of college planning ~ a little over 40 percent in both 
sexes - when one measure in the equation is BSE. At the same time, non- ’ 
positive influence coming only from siblings and friends is associated 
with a relatively low rate of college planning ~ under 25 percent for 
both boys and girls. But with parents' education in the multi-variate 
model, it seeas perhaps most important — although the cutting points 
between categories of thxs variable may again be partly responsible. At 
any rate, for the girls, college plans are relatively laore frequent 

becBuse^of^hTlMf^ftf^^ classifications with fewer than 20 cases 
oecBuse of the instability of percentages based on these numbers. 



(48.8 to 66.7 percent) in all three caeea i*ere parents' college educa- 
tlon is coBiined with the positive influence from one of the other ref. 
erents. ihe only exception to this for Negro boys la. where only .28.6 
percent hdve college intentiims !^mottg 't^se with college-educated patents 
and siblings, lAeh friends and teachers supply a non-positive influence: 

but sampUng error could be an ■explanaeion for this, since the number of 
cases involved is only 28. .. ' 

. We coiae out of the discussion of reference-person inf luences- un- 
willing to specify a hierarchy of importance.' Obviously, the combination 
of these variables is associated with large variations in the level of 
educational planning. But it is far from clear that any particular 
referent mdces. an especial difference if he, she, or they run counter 
to the influence being provided by other referents. For persons in- 
terested in maximizing the educational goals of high school students, 
this would seem to mean that at least a majority of reference sources 



need, to be directing the child toward college for there to be a strong 
chance that he will plw to go. It is a complex problem to be able to 
structure deliberately a student’s reference system to insure that posi- 
tive influences will predominate. As the adults in the picture, per- 
haps parents- a«d teachers can be held responsible for working tO)p :her 
towards such a goal. But, of course, this means that they both must be 
persuaded that this goal is desirable. 



Material Possessions and Value of Effort 
Finally, let us look briefly at how one of the attitudinal in- 
dexes fares as a predictor Of plans when eoidiined with social clasa. 
It might be hypothesized that variations in the vplue of effort (VOB) 




vouXd be acre closely related to variations in educatl<nial plaits for 
those having lower socioeconomic status. The norm in less disadvantaged 
groups is to 63q>ect tp finish high school and» often at least, to go on' 

■ ^ . • . . T , m - . * . * . J 

to college. Xhus.;n wll»situatcd children it not require the 

determination that one can overcome adversity with hard work in order to 

es^ect to reach a high level of educational attainment.. On the other 

hands ’poorer childr^ may have such expectations or anbiticns onl^ if * 

they consciously resolve that they can rise in life through hard work.' 

However 9 t&e data' of Table XX«8 are C'Ot particularly supportive 

of the above speculation. Vithin each MP level) there is. a tendency for 
6 

VOE to be positively related to the likelihood of having college plans 

and negatively related to the likelihood of being a potential dropout. 

* * 

But it is impossible to say that this tendency is greater in lower MP 
groups. It is clear, however, that throughout the table, material 
possessions is the stronger correlate of educational plans. For a 
person with high MP has consistently greater likelihood of being serious 
about college, even if he is low on FOE. And . those high on VOE but low 
on material possessions are generally less likely to have college plans 
than even , those wi^h medium MP and low valuit^ of 'effort. 

Let us lo(^ at Negro males as an example here. Forty percent or 
more have college plans if they have a nuucimum number of possessions in 
the home and are either high or medium on VOE. Almost 40 percent (38.6 
percent) have college plans even if VOE is low, so long as MP remains 

The ^lue of Effort index is subdivided here into tnree cate* 

(1) High •*“ Score of 3*4j (2) Medium sco'fe of 2. and 
(3) Lew — score of O-l. 



high. Ihe percentage drops slightly -- to 36.6 -- when we. move to those 
of mediae socioeconomic status and high TOE. A further drop to just over 
2S jercent o?(»rs-.f<* aose rfio do not have a high TOE score to. go along 
with a middU position on iff. Only 22.2 percent expect- to go to college 
if ttey are in the low iff category, even if TOE is high. And. only. 12;1 • 
percent have these expectations ^iien both MP and VOE is low, 

A similar, though 8oi%wfaat less striking, pattern would be seen 
if dropout possibilities were used/ instead' of college e^ectations, as 
the measura of educational planning. All in all, the value of effort 
can be seen as a useful variable for predicting differences in ambition 
within social classes. »e also certainly do not rule out the possibility 
that this value may even be one of the determinants of plans. But 
social class Is definitely superior as a predictor, and perhaps as an 
explainer, of variations in plans for the sample as a whole. Ihe socio- 
economic status of a respondent seens tp set certain limits on the like- 
lihood of seriously entertaining particular types of educational plans. 

A variable such as VOE seems able to affect the level of planning only 
within these limits. 



Discussion and Sussoary 

In this chapter, we have tried to identify several variables, 
among those studied in this report, ^ich are really most strongly cor- 
related with the educational planning of our respondents. Some factors 
have proved to be much more able than others to persist as successful 
predictors, of the level of plans, even when other variables are held 
constant. Socioeconomic status and the pro-education Influence of such ' 




referents as parents^ siblings, -friends, and teachers have survived as 
laq)ort«utt correlates of plans* At the saxoe tlase, the association vlth 
plans of place of residence, family stability, size of family, and re- 
lations with parents' have proved to be largely eiqaain^le'in terms of ' 
the other variables;, in other words, they do not seem to have an inde- 
pendent relationship with plans. ^ 

But, of course, strength of . correlation and ability to predict 
are only part of our pu^oae in this report. We are willing to suggest 
that the. important predictors of plans are also determinants of these 
plans. This is not to say that all of the causation is in one direc- 
tion — certainly the indexes of friends* and teachers* influences 
measure phenomena not necessarily antecedent to the development of edu- 
cational plans* But we feel that the key independent variables of this 
study are probably important contributors to the maintenance of partic- 
ular goals, even when not to the establishment of these goals in the 

first place. 

/ 

To suamarize what we seem, to have established in this chapter: 
Higher educational ambitions (such as to attend college or at least to 
graduate from high school) are most easily produced by financial security 
in the home, combined with the demonstration of a positive outlook to- 
wards education on the part of persons significant in the adolescent *s 

system of referents. The opposite conditions tend to produce lower edu- 
cational goals* 



This does not mean, of course, that this latter set of variables 
is unimportant in explaining the entire process. They are related to edu- 
cational plans descriptively, and may also set the conditions mthin which 
the more inmediate **causal" variables are produced and the situations 
within which they are effective* 




»e ao not claim that these key factors give a fool-proof formula 



for insuring that ambition reaches a high level. Hot; does one manipu- 
late these factors to maxHiite their positive effect on educational plans? 



Be 'cannot be confident that most students, especially among the NegJoesV 
can easily be exposed to a predominance of factors promoting high edu- 



cational expectation^, eceji If i,e know what these factors would be. One 



night hope, however, that, this report could stimulate thought on how to 
tackle this problem. At the same time, we might more realistically turn 
our attration to raising goals even idien those determining factors cur- 
rently seen as most Important ate opposed to high educational attainment 
on the part of particular young persons. Perhaps this can be done by 
acoentuatlng the positive ~ playing up the features of a student's 



environment most conducive to high aiAltlon, when most features are not 
conducive. Or perhaps we must find substitute factors - new conditions 
that can be brought into the student's Ufe to compensate for those con- 



ditions that, till now, have fostered lessened ambition. 



He are aware that other important influences on planning have 
not been touched on here. One group of these are the academic "talent" 
factors that have been discussed in earlier chapters. . Certainly these 
are crucial — perhaps most important where other factors are 
slstent in theip various affects on plans. Suffice it to say that the 
data do suggest that "talent" remains an important factor to be con- 
sidered in any complete snilti-causal model. 

School context*' is another wide-ranging variable that can be 
expected to affect the development of plans, along with features of 
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hoiQ6 <tul referefiee syste^* Here we^ refer to the prevailltig soclel 

aod psy^dioglpal atrosphere .in a .school* The operation of a few 

'* * * ' ' . 

aspects of t:hl8 variable vill now be exi^hed briefly in Chap.ter XII* 
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THE SCHOOL CONIEXX 



There renains for ue to discues one set of conditions to which 
students ere exposed end which may help to explain inconsistencies in 
the effects of other veriid>les on educational planning* We refer, most 
broadly, to the school context in which the respondent finds himself* 

In previous ch^ters, we have extracted certain features of the 
diild's personal relationship to the school environment in order to see 
how these features may have influenced planning* For example, relations 
i^th teachers, characteristics of and status among friends, school 
grades, and acadesiic commitment have all served as independent variables* 
But now we want to look at a few general or predominant features 
of the school and of its population taken collectively to learn whether 
certain types of schools have students who tend to be more, or less, 
ambitious than one would expect them to be on the basis of their own 
individual characteristics* Sometimes, students in relatively favorable 
circumstances are isolated in schools where they are a small minority* 
Their "natural*' tendencies towards high educational goals may be muted 
by the prevailing atmosphere of disadvantage found in the school* This 
tusy explain soma of the racial difference in educational plans often 
found when we have conqpared fdiites and Negroes with personal and en- 
vironmental characteristics most closely associated with high anbitioa* 
Or, the "advantaged" but isolated student may find support — • either 
from a small group of friends or from other referents -- for a strong 
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reaction to the overall school context » with the result that ambition 
Is even reinforced* 

At this point, ve vlll examine only a few of the school context 
variables that iclght be lo^rtant modifiers of the relationships be* 
tween plans and Individual characteristics of respondents, to get some 
notion of the utility of this t^pe of variable* We use three kinds of 
measures: (1) family- economic background of students, (2) residential 

background of students, and (3) typical sentiments of students about 
their future education* 



Family Economic Level 

The major dimension used here to characterize the school popula- 
tion as a whole Is that of socioeconomic status, as Indexed by the level 
of material possessions that prevails In the typical student's home* 

In Tables XIZ-1-10, we see that the social class level of a 
school often, but not always, does seem to make a difference In the 
degree of ambition displayed by various types of students* Schools 
were classified into four categories, according to the percentage of 
students reporting at least five (of six listed) possessions In their 
homes* In Table XII-1, It can be seen that variations In the school 

level of material possessions have little effect on the relationship 
% 

between Individual HP level and educational plans* Comparing only the 
top two school levels, there is some tendency for the low status 
student to be more likely to consider dropping out of school when 
he is in the small minority in a high status school — these are the 
students who probably experience the greatest degree of exclusion 
from the dominant peer group* On the other hand, the status differential 
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seems to have little bearing on college planning. Among Negro students 
in the lowest level schools, college planning is more prevalent for 
the high MP students when they are in the smallest minority -- the number 
of cases is small but the differences are fairly substantial. 

In general, however, it is clear that it is the individual eco- 
nomic level of the student rather than the school level that has the 
greatest effect on his school plans. Since the school level was derived 
from the scores of students in each school, there is a high degree of 
relationship between individual and school levels, but considerable var- 
iation remains within school. 

The following nine tables relate school economic level (HP) to 
educational plans in conjunction with other variables previously examined 
in this report. In each of these tables, there is evidence that students 
in higher-economic-level schools tend to have more ambitious plans. In 
36 comparisons (four race-sex subgroups for nine tables) using the 
other “independent*' variables as controls, we find dropout potential 
decreasing fairly consistently as the school HP level rises and rate of 
college planning increasing even more consistently for most “control" 
categories* While less variation in economic level is observed in the 
white schools (all in the two highest HP levels), the relationship be-' 
tween school economic context and plans appears some^at stronger for 
white students than for Negroes, 

Contrary to what had been anticipated, there ie almost no 
evidence that a low-ranking student in a high status school has his 
anbitions depressed by his relatively unfavorable position — there is 
more evidence for the reverse. On the other hand, the findings indl£:ate 
that the ambitions of. the high-ranking student are hi^er if he is in a 






school where he receives most*, support for his own ability and aspiration 
level. The greatest differences in plans for the various control vari- 
ables are found among students in the highest level schoolso 

Residential Background of Students 

Do the determinants of educational plans differ in schools domi- 
nated by urban, as compared to rural, students? The answer seems to be 
*'to some degree*' if we look at' Tables XII«*11«"14« We shall just briefly 
sumoiarize the findings of each table. 

ikoong whites, at least, there seems to be a tendency for urbanites 
to be somewhat more college-oriented if they predominate in a school 
(Table XII- 11). Farm children, on the other hand, seem somewhat less 
likely to plan on college if their schoolmates are mainly other farm 
residents. The dropout tendency shows no interpretable pattern for 
vdiites in Table XII-11, but the weak overall impression obtained from 
the table is that when urban and non- farm students predominate in a 
school, educational goals are likely to be higher for white boys and 
girls, idiatever their own residential background might be. This im- 
pression does not seem to hold for Negro farm youth, however. They 
seem no less likely to have college intentions if they ^ v to school 
mainly with other farm children; in fact, the males may be somewhat 
better off than if their schoolmates arc mainly from the towns or from 
other non- farm residences. 

Katerial possessions continues to be highly related to the level 
of educational planning, even when we control for the predominant type' 
of residence of students in a sdiool (Table XII- 12). But con^aring 



control categories, we find that children with a xBaximum number of 
material possessions in the home are s<»newhat more likely to have 
college plans if they attend school in a farm community — here, more 
than in any other type of school, the relatively affluent, student is 
apparently in an elite position, wh^ th makes college-going fairly likely. 
On the other hand, the low MP student in a farming -community school 
seems slightly less often oriented towards college than the low MP stu- 
dent in urban or other non-farm school contexts* What Table XZI-12 indi- 
cates, then, is that in farming coouunities social class best differen- 
tiates those with high probability of planning to go to college from 
those whose probability is low* We need to note that this is less 
clearly true for Negro females, but this may be due to the small number 
of high MP Negro girls in our sample who go to farmvbased schools. 

There seem to be two points worth noting about the effects of 
parental support for education, when predominant residence of students is 

also consldared (Table XII- 13)* First, the percentage of potential 

/ 

dropouts is especially high among those with low PSE in schools where 
most students live on farms* For example, this percentage is 55.0 for 
Negro males, as compared to just about 37 percent for those with low 
parental support in non- farm-based schools* Residential background of 
students has essentially no effect on the likelihood of dropout inclina- 
tions among those with high PSE* 

Second, among whites only, there is a definite progression of 
more frequent college planning for those with low PSE as wc shift from 
farm-based to urban- centered schools. The pattern is not clearly seen 
for those with high parental support, although high PSE white girls 






/ 
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from farnl-biised schools are also relatively low on college planning, as 
compared to vhite girls from other school residential contexts* 

In general, the predominant residence of students seems to have 
its greatest impact on the association of academic commitment with edu- 
cational plans (Table XXI- 14), among those relationships examtoed in 
this diapter. Given that a student is high or low on commitment, his 
chances of being a college planner are consistently greatest if he 
attends a school with icostly urban children, and these chances are rela- 
tively low if the student body comes mainly from farms* Koreover, 
among those with low AC, dropout potential is usually high to farm-bred 
schools and relatively low't^ere studenta are from urban areas* This 
is also true for J^roes with high commitment, but among hlgh-AC whites, 
the urban-vural school context distinction seems to have no impact on 
dropout potential — it is between 3.0 and 7*8 percent in all cases* 

Thus, we find that the predomincint residence of students appears'* 
to have varying, but at best moderate, influence on relationships noted 
earlier between educational planning and assorted independent variables* 
After ignoring a number of exceptions, we might conclude very tentative- 
ly that some slight to moderate advantage — in elevated educational 
ambition —is likely to occur for those who attend schools where stu- 
dents are predominately urban or at least not from farms* Of course, 
this may be more reflective of the <}uality of the schools than of the 
type of students uho come into them* 



Predominant Educational Goals 
of Students 



The schools in our sample vary, of course, in the proportions of 



their students «ho plan to go on to college or %dio are inclined to drop 
out before graduation* The question arises as to whether these varia- 
tions affect the usual relationships between educational planning and 
the independent variables of this study* It is quite conceiv^le that 
in schools where high ambition predominates, students irfio night other- 
vise not be planning for college will be swept along in the tide towards 
higher education* At the same time, persons idiose own diaracteristics 
are most typically associated with at least high school graduation plans 
nd^it not develop these plans in a school where dropping out ia a fair- 
ly normal expectation* 

Again, we shall esq>lore these questions only superficially at 
this time — eno^h singly to get an idea of whether a "snoi^all effect” 
does develop from the prevaling educational aspirations or plans of stu- 
dents in a school* It must also be noted at the start that aiqr trends 
that do emerge could Just as easily be attributed to other uncontrolled 
factors — factors that help to make a school one of high or low ambi- 
tion in tbe first place — rather than to any "contagion” of particular 
educational goals in a adiool* Still, if there are discernible patterns, 
this nuqr indicate that school context exercises differfi^ degrees of 
influence on different types of students* 

We divide schools into four categories according to the percent- 
age of college planners in the student body* (The percentsge is com- 
puted separately for each sex, but the cutting points remain the same 
for all race-tex groups*) On the dimension of potential dropout per- 
centage, three categories of achoolt hsva been constructed* 

Tables XII-15-22 show tome ef fact from "adiool context,” but the 



i^iuence never matches that of the independent variables: social 

class (HP),, parental support for education, academic commitment, and 
friends’ future school plans* These last variables generally continue 
vith undiminished strength as successful predictors of respondents’ . 
plans, even ^en ve control for the level of educational goals that pre- 
dominates in a given school* 

Thus, we see in Tables XII- 15 and 16 that a high material pos- 
sessions score is consistently associated with higher educational am- 
bition, regardless of how prevalent dropout or college-going intentions 
are in the school* In fact, we find few. really striking differences in 
the percentage of college planners for a particular HP level when the 
school context varies* For exan^le, about a third of the Negro girls 
with maxim u m HP scores have strong college intentions, \diether they are 
in schools where such intentions are fairly connon or relatively in- 
frequent (Table XII-15)* 

It is true, though, that among those with low HP, college plan- 
ning does tend to rise in frequency as the proportion with college plans 
in a school Increases* This pattern, while not overly strong, is found 
for all race-sex groups* It suggests that those with low socioeconomic 
status may definitely benefit from being in a school environment where 
college-going is more or less the normal expectation* Except among 
white females, the college-planning rate for those with high HP does 
not change much, even idien the proportion with such plans in a school 
changes* 

We see in Table XII-16 that the likelihood of possibly not grad- 
uating is somewhat more strongly related to the potential dropout rate 
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of a school* Except among lov HP vhite males, there is a definite 
tendency for students of a given socioeconomic level to vary in drop- 
out proneness, according to the overall prevalence in a school of in- 
clinations to drop oixt* 

Let us turn briefly how to. the three other independent variables 
exmnined in conjunction with school planning norms in Tables XII- 17-22* 
College planning seems , to vary more for those with weak parental support 
for education, when the college-planning rate of a school varies (Table 
XlI-17) — a finding similar to that of greater effect of school norms 
on those with low HP* Likewise, it seems that the probability of drop- 
ping out may be more dependent on the prevailing situation at school, 
for those with low FSE, as compared to those with high PSE (Table 
XIX- 18)* The latter seem relatively immune to early school- leaving 
tendencies, regardless, of idiat most of their schoolmates are considering* 

School context effects are nearly always present, but the factor 
of academic commitment remains of greater significance in Tables 
XXI- 19-20* Even in schools where the proportion of college planners is 
lowest, those with high academic commitment count a higher percentage 
with college intentions than we find for those with low AC in the most 
college-oriented high schools* Conversely, serious consideration of 
dropping out is never so frequent among those with high AC as it is 
among those with low M!, even in low-dropoLt-potential schools* Never- 
theless, it is certainly true that for a given level of commitment, the 
college planning likelihood does Increase as such planning becomes more 
of a school norm* The dropout potential is increased for students of 
a given commitment level if they attend high-dropout-risk schools* 
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finally » aiailar results are found When friends' educational plans 
is the independent variable used along with the control variaible of eit!« 
cational planning nom in the sdiool (Tables XII«21-22)» Zt is still 
generally true that the level of respondents' educational goals is 

likely to be higher vhen friends are viewed as aore aabitious •• regard- 

* * 

less of the adiool nora for planning* But one can also note, to a leaser 
degree, a consistent pattern in the variation in plans, according to 
what the school noras are* Bven if aost friends plan to go to college, 
respondents are relatively less likely to have sudi plans if the student 
body is especially low in percentage oriented towards college* For 
idiites, at least, the trend aoves all the way tHrou^ the various cate- 
gories of schools, with college planning increasing as general student 
norms becoae aore . favorable towards college, controlling, of course, for 
the type of plans one's friends have* In Table XZZ-22, we see essentially 
the saae picture for schools with varying dropout potentials* For a 
given level of friends' plans, the likelihood of being a potential drop- 
out increases steadily as the school's students becoae, eollectively, 
nore dropout prone* For whites, this tendency appears greatest for 
those whose close friends are inclined towards dropping out, but for 
Hegroes, the pattern is equally noteworthy for those having friends 
with different levelo of future educational plans* 

Sufonary 

The data in this chapter igdicilie that the "school context" may 
contribute soaething to the determination of students' educational plans 
above and beyond what is brought into the situation by factors nore ia- 
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mtdiate and paraonal 'lo the individual atudent. Without greater con* 
trolling than ve have uted hare« our findings can be only suggestive* 

They pointy in general* to tone raising of anbition vhen the predonlnating 
educational goals of students in a school are relatively high* Also* 
planning levels tend to rise* especially for already "advantaged" 
children* tdien students in the sdibol generally are of fairly high socio* 
econonic status* And urban-based sdiools seen to add sooKthing to the 
level of anbition of students* except that high socioeconcoie status 
respondents tend to be vem acre ashitious if th^ are aaong an elite 
group in fam» based schools. 

For some proportion of students* stimulation iron the "school • 
context" niQT help to develop higher levels of anbition than would be 
likely to occur from other influences alone. Of course* practical con- 
siderations ai^ require sosm division of students into separate cur- 
ricula or "tracks." But there is still much room. for arranging enroll- 
ments in schools, in maay courses* and in extra-curricular activities so 
that all students are esqposed to as large a number of positive "school 
context" conditions as possible. We have Just sampled inadequately 
from the kinds of conditions that may be most ing>ortant. A more com- 
plete analysis — incorporating the effects of particular school offer- 
ings* the social status structure within the student bodjr* and many 
other vithin-school and coonainlty conditions — might indicate the most 
crucial ways in which "school context" should be considered in programs 
to raise the educational horizons of students. 
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Educational Plans »* Parental Support for Education, and 
Ptedoainaftt Residence Type tia Student Ptopulabion, by Race and Seat 
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GHAFEER XIII 



SUW^Y AMD COHCUJSIOHS 

The source of aabition has been attributed to a nuober of factors. 
In the present study, we have atteopted to document the relationship 
betveen many of these factors and one aspect of ambition — that per- 
taining tc the educational goals and plans of adolescents. 

Our focus has been on high school students (grades 9-12) in the 
Southern United States, with particular attention paid to Negro youth. 
Altogether, nearly 16,000 boys and girls from 17 counties in four 
Southern states — Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virginia — 
were surveyed by means of a Questionnaire. They were asked about the 
amount of education they expected to receive in the future and about 
other facets of their life that mlg^t help explain the level of their 
ambition. With additional information obtained from school records for 
many of the students, a detailed picture emerges of the background and 
future educational plans of a large segment of Southern youth.^ 



^ Our saa^le includes only students in attendance during the 
1963-64 school year. Since the number of previous dropouts in any age 
group is not known, we cannot make accurate achievement estimates for 
any total cohort of students. However, our main interest has been in 
studying variables associated with, educational plans, and earlier drop- 
outs can be assfomed to be predominately similar to those in the lowest 
aspirations categories in our analysis; their exclusion does not material 
ly influence our relational conclusions. Further assurance in this re- 
gard is provided by finding that relationships are genera^>ly similar for 
all grade levels, regardless of differential loss by dropout. 



Our data indicate that, in general, white high school students 
are considerably more likely than Negro students to have firm intentions 
about going to college. Over two-fifths of the white males and almost 
two-fifths of the white females in our sample state that they will at- 
tend college in the year after hig^ school graduation, while this is 
true for only about 20 percent of the Negroes of either sex. In both 
races, there is another group of fewer than 10 percent of the males and 
five percent of the females who may attend college at a later date. 

At the other end of the plans continuum, dropping out before high school 
graduation is conteo^Iated by almost one-fourth of the Negro boys, b> 
about one-sixth of both white boys and Negro girls, and by about one 
in seven among the white girls. 

Generally, the same factors are found in both races to be related 
to educational planning, although there are some differences in 
specific aspects of these relationships, lie follow with a brief over- 
view of the more noteworthy of these findings. 

Not surprisingly, indexes of scholastic ability and academic 
commitment, as well as reported school grades, are strongly associated 
with level of ambition. The more able, more interested, and more suc- 
cessful student is much more likely to plan on finishing high school 
and to expect to go to college. 

Several indexes of socioeconomic status display a strong relation- 
ship to planning. For ^ai 2 g>le, among Negroes with a maximum nuober of 
6 listed material possessions in their home, about 40 percent plan on 
college and 13.6 percent of the boys and 8.5 percent of the girls have 
some inclination to drop out. But asmng those with no more than 2 
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possessions, over one-fourth mi^ drop out and only about 10 percent 
appear firm in their college intentions. A similar picture occurs for 
whites, exOept that college planning is somewhat more frequent in the 
highest SES group, and dropout tendencies show up aomeidiat more frequently 
in the lowest SES group. Indeed, a greater proportion of the racial 
difference in educational planning is accounted for by this variable of 
socioeconomic status than by any oth^ single variable in our study. 

The iaqK>rtance of parental influence is also evidenced in tl»e 
results of this study.^ Children whose parents manifest the greatest 
interest in and support for education are more likely to have relative- 
ly high levels of anbition. For whites, this means that the most 
encouraged children have a hl^ likelihood of esqpecting to go to 
collage. For Negroes, high school graduation is more often the ulti- 
mate goal for those receiving the greatest parental support, with the 
dropout potential increasing for those with less support. It is also 
true that children in the sample are more likely to plan for college 
and less likely to consider dropping out if they think of themselves 
as close, yet respectful, in relations with their parents and if their 
parents are seen as falling somewhere between the extremes of authori- 
tarian and laissez faire ^en it comes to parent-child decision-making. 
Moreover, relatively lofty educational aims are more often found for 
those ^diiose parents are reported as reasonable in their rules, clear 
in their expectations of the child, and happy in their marriage. In 

^ These Influences, of course, tend to reflect social class 
background to a large degree. 
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sum, the boy or girl who feels happy, and secure psychologically and 
materially in bis home life and receives actual encouragement from 
his parents about academic matters is much more likely to be planning 
to obtain the larger measures of education increasingly required in 
our society. 

Other characteristics that tend to be associated with high levels 
of educational expectations are (1) having a small number of siblings, 

(2) having siblings and friends who are academically oriented, (3) be- 
longing to a high-status friendship group at school and having high or 
secure status within this group, and (4) having good relations with one's 
tethers. Also, optimism about the future, confidence in oneself, and 
a faith in the value of effort in affecting one's fate are additional 
features that appear more often in the profile of the educationally 
ambitious student. 

Xtls also true diat boys and girls in our san^le from rural areas and 
from broken homes tend not as often to plan for high levels of education. 
But when students from homes of equivalent socioeconomic status are 
compared, the urban-rural difference virtually disappears; in other 
words, the overall advantage for urban students may be due simply to 
the more frequent occurrence of poor economic conditions in rural life. 
And family intactness makes little difference in plans, once one controls 
for the degree of support for education received from the person or 
persons now fulfilling the parental role — with encouragement, the 
child is relatively likely to have high goals, even if that encourage- 
ment does not come from both real parents • 






* 





Having measured the level of plans in our sample and having 
catalogucid many of the key correlates of these plans, we oust turn 
attention briefly to one of the original interests of this stwdy — a 
cougar ison of Negroes wd \ihites in their academic goals* We have al- 
ready noted that, overall. Whites are quite a bit more likely to have 
college plans and slightly less likely to have serious thoughts about 
dropping out* Moreover, it usually appears that ohen some factdir is 

associated with elevated educational goals, the association is with 

• • 

college planning for whites and, more typically, with firm intentions 
not to drop out of high school for Negroes* The percentage having college 
plans is equally low in both races and the rate of potential dropouts 
is sometimes even higher for whites among those at the ”low” end of 
dimensions correlated with planning* But as we move towards the more 
advantaged end of the continuum (e*g*, from low to high parental support 
for education, from poor to very good relations with teachers, etc*), 
the frequency of college planning tends to rise more sharply for whites, 
while the reduction in dropout-proneness is more nearly the same in 
both races* 

A partial explanation for this may be found in the levels of 
education attained by parents of the students in our saniple* The educa- 
tion reported for Negro parents is considerably less, on the average, 
than that reported for whites* In this situation, it is quite possible 
that high school graduation means the same to many Negroes as does 
college education for many whites — a significant advance over the 
previous generation* To strive for this is, in itself, a mark of strong 



ambition* 
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In addition, our data suggest thdt the phenomenon of the '‘in" 
student — one who is fully oriented towards total involvement in the 
educational system »<• is much more common among voltes « This is not 
because of any evidence of Hegroes being '^outcastes" in previously all* 
white schools, since in 1963*64, virtually total segregation still pre* 
vailed in the schools of the sao^le. The "in" student we refer to is 
one whose class background, parental influences, and relations with 
friends and teachers all serve to direct him into making the school and 
education a central focus of his life. Just looking at one factor at 
a time, we find Negroes generally heavily overrepresented at the "disad- 
vantaged*' end of dimensions correlated with educational planning.^ The 
likelihood is much greater, then, for Negroes -* even sdien they are 
"high" on one dimension — to be e]q>osed to one or more other influences 
\diich will detract from total commitment to education. The goal of 
college is more difficult to sustain without this total commitment.^ 

Thus, we see Negroes both overrepresented in theVgi^oups that 

• • * * 

have relatively low ambition in both races and relatively less likely 

to plan for college even when they do enjoy advantaged status on some 
dimension correlated with ambition. We should note that the racial dif* 
ference in the extent of expressed desire for a college education is not 



^ For example, about 60 percent of the whites and only 20 percent 
of the Ni^groes claim possession in their homes of all six material ob- 
jects listed in a socioeconomic status scale. The percentages are re- 
versed for those reporting no more than four of these items in their 
homes. 

^ Our index of "academic commitment" really measures only interest 
in high school studies ax^d not commitment to the educational system in 
its entirety, both socially and academically from public school through 
college. 
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so great. But the crucial measure of actual planning for college in- 
dicates that Negro youth (at least in the coaasunities sampled) will in 
the future be, like their parents, underrepresented in the ranks of 
the better educated. From these ranks will come the occupants of the 
jobs newly created by our current technological revolution* And poverty 
and unemployment are likely to continue to be more common among Negroes, 
with existing problems of race relations exascerbated by the continuing 
racial gap in educational preparedness for modern economic opportunities.^ 

But perhaps our findings do suggest means for ameliorating the 
situation — so that the racial gap in ambition can be narrowed, and 
at the same time, more persons of both races can be moved to maximize 
their potential through more education. It is clear that higher goals 
are most easily developed when economic security prevails in the home 
and when a positive orientation towards education occurs among those 
persons belonging to the adolescent's system of referents. Various 
on-going and proposed welfare measures promise more material benefits 
for those least well off in our society. It is to be hoped that all 
of these programs will soon be in full operation and that they will be 
successful. 

But it will require more personalized effort to insure that the 
reference systems of adolescents are conducive to high educational goals. 

^ Educational aspiration level, with v^ich we deal, is 
obviously only one of many important elements that affect the opportuni- 
ties that will be available to an Individual. Among other elements 
is the closely related one (also of special interest to educators) 
of possible differences in the quality of educational systems * 
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The burden for this falls on those adults vjho should be most concerned 
about the child's future — his parents and his teachers. VJhen the 
parents default, the teachers must bear an extra responsibility in 
encouraging the child to utilize his talents fully and in compensating 
for those negative influences which may be pulling the child in the 
opposite direction, labile we have found some relationship betv^r^n 
strong ambition and “getting along well” with teachers, it is not 
enough for most children to hav^ friendly relations with their teachers 4 
2 t is as important^ vc suggest, for instinxctloxL to be ehnllenging — not 
satisfied with effort below the capacity of the individual student — 
but also understanding and rewarding,- In this way, the child can see 
the possibilities and benefits of breaking away from those conditions 
and influences which might ordinarily shackle him to a future below his 
potential. Although our examination of school context effects in 
Chapter XII is too superficial to permit any major conclusions from it, 
we are convinced that the school environment is an important factor in 
determining the future plans of many youngsters and that it -could play 
an even more important positive role, with more imaginative effort on 
the part of school personnel. Certainly an increase in the size of 
faculties, with a concomitant reduction in the pupil/ teacher ratio, 
would seem an essential measure, needed to permit instructors to give 
more individualized attention to their students. 

In closing, we must acknowledge a bias on the part of the authors# 
lie have tended to stress the importance of increasing the educational, 
horizons of today* s youth. This has led to an eii^>hasis on factors 
that contribute to college planning or at least to intentions to finish 
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high school. We have not meant to in^>ly that everyone should go to 
college or even con^lete high school. Nor do we wish to derogate the 
potential contribution to our society from those with less than a 
con^lete secondary or college education. But it is a fact of the world 
today that more and more jobs are available only to those with high 
levels of training, and unskilled labor is becoming less in demand. 

For this reason, as well as to reduce the differences (and possible 
areas of conflict) between identifiable subgroups in the society, we 
must continue to devote special effort to raising the levels of educa* 
tional expectations and goals of large numbers of boys and girls. With” 
out this effort, many of the most desirable jobs of the future will go 
unfilled, while many of tomorrow’s adults will be under- or unemployed — 
not using the talents that could have been developed in them. This 
would not be "The Great Society." 








YOUTH SURVEY 






are being asked to give us your help in a scientific study being done by the Institute, for Research in Social Science at the 
f'ersity of North Carolina. Junior and senior high school students in several States are aiding us by filling out this question* 
Many of the questions deal with your interests and future plans; others have to do with people you know. We think you 
find the questions interesting to answer. 



r* 



jThis is not a test, so there are no “right” or “wrong” answers. Any answer is the right answer if it is the true answer for 
jyoa. 

jNo one at this school will see your «iswers. Cover your own paper and do not try to look at anyone else’s. When you finish, 
jyour questionnaire will be sealed in an envelops with others from your class and will be taken directly to the University of 
f'forth Carolina. No one except research people working on this study will ever see your answers or know what you say. We 
iwill respect and protect your confidence completely. 

jpiease answer every question, after reading it carefully. Check the answer that comes closest to what you think. If you come 
across a question that you simply carjiot answer because it does net apply to you, put an “x” beside it and leave it blank. 



|Most of the questions require check-marks (V) to show your answer. Please be careful to check between the lines, so we can 
jtell which answer you meant to check. Except where you are given other directions, you are to check only the <me answer 
which coineg closest to what you want to say.^ 



What is the name of your school' 



What grade are you in? 

1. 9th 

2. 10th 

3. 11th 

4 . 12th 



NOTE: IP YOU ARE LIVING WITH A STEPPARENT, 
ANSWER ALL REMAINING QUESTIONS AS IF 
HE OR SHE WERE YOUR REAL PARENT. 
ALSO ANSWER FOR STEPBROTHERS AND 
STEPSISTERS AS IP THEY WERE REAL 
BROTHERS OR SISTERS. 



12 . 



Your sex? 

1. Male 

2. Female 



How old were you on your last birthday? 
years old 

Are you living with: 

1. Both real parents 

2. Mother and stepfather 

3. Mother only 

4 . Father and stepmother 

5. Father only 



H‘'w many grades of school did your father complete? 

1. No regular schooling 

2. Less than 7 years 

3. 7 to 9 years 

4 . At least 10 years, but didn’t graduate 

from high school 

6. Graduated from high school 

^6. Some college 

1 . Graduated from college 

8. Don’t know 



13. 



-6. Grandparents 



-7. Other relatives 
-8. None of these 



I All together, how many people are now living in your 
I home? 



How many grades of school did your mother complete? 

1. No regular schooling 

2. Less than 7 years 

3. 7 to 9 years 

4 . At least 10 years, but didn’t graduate 

from high school 

5. Graduated from high school 

6. Some college 

^ 7. Graduated from college 

8. Don’t know 




14. 



16. 



About how often do your parents (one or both) go to 
church?. 

- " 1 - More than once a weds 

2.* About once a week 

3. About twice a month 

4. About once a montii 

5. Several times a year 

^6. About once a year 

7. Less than once a year 

About how often do you go to church? 

1. More than once a week 

2. About once a week 

About twice a month 
About once a month 
Several times a year 
About once a year 
Less than once a year 



_3. 

_4. 

-6. 



-7. 



16. Were your parents brought up on a farm? 

1. Yes, they both were 

2. Mother was, but not father 

3. Father was, but not mother 

^ 4. Neither was 



17. Where do you live now? 

1. In a city or town 



_2. Outside of town, but not on a farm 
-3. On a farm — ^less than 26 acres 
_4. Farm — 26 to 100 acres 
_6. Farm — over 100 acres 



18-22. Which of the following things do you have in 
home? 



24. 



26. 



( 1 ) 

Yes 



( 2 ) 

No 



Telephone 

Hot running water 

Daily newspaper 

Electric washing machine 

Television set 

23. Do your parents have an automobile? 

1. Yes 

No 



How many rooms are there in your home? 
(Count kitchen, but not bathroom.) 



Does your father earn his income from farming 
from sonie other kind of work? 

1 



Entirely from farming 
_2. Mostly from farming 
_3. Only partly from farming 
_4 All from other kind of work 



26. Which of the following comes closest to describing the kind of work your father does? (If he is retired or not living, 
his former job.) The examples are just to help you decide. 

1. Is a tenant farmer, farm laborer, or farm renter 

2. Does laboring woric, such as a plumber’s helper, hod carrier, restaurant helper, or other unskilled work 

3. Is a service worker, such as a barber, waiter, letter carrier, or household servant 

4. Operates a machine or does mechanical work, such as a garage mechanic or a machine operator in a sho;| 

factory 

6. Runs a farm which he owns 

6a. Is a foreman in. a shop or factory 

i6b. Works at a skilled trade or craft, such as a carpenter, electrician, or printer 

l7a. Is a sales worker, such as a clerk in a store or a salesman 

^7b. Is a clerical or office worker in a business, ^vernment agency, or other organization ; for example, a bookkec 

accountant, or postal clerk 

8. Runs a business of his own, like store, factory or a construction business 

9. Is a manai er, official, or executive- in a business, government agency, or other organization 

0. Is a professional worker, such as a lawyer, scientist, engineer, architect, doctor, teacher, etc. 

X. Is unemployed 



26a. To give us a better idee of your father’s work please tell the exact name of his job and describe what he does on this 
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; Is your mother employed outside the home, at the 
present time ? 

1. No 

2. Tea, part time 

3. Yes, fun time 

If your mother has ever worked to earn money, please 
tell what land of work she does (did) ? 



How does your home compare with the homes of other 
young people you know? 

1. My home is neater and cleaner than most 

2. It is about average 

3. It is less clean and neat than the. average 

What kind of courses are you now taking in school? 
1. Business education courses 

2. Vocational education courses, such as shop, 

home economics, etc. 

3. Gleneral education courses 

4. College preparatory (academic) courses 

6. Some other special type of courses — What? 



6. I am not taking any special kind of courses 

I 

Approximately what grade average did you make 
last year in school? (1962-63) 

1. P 

. 2. D 

3. C- 



5. C-f- 

^6. 

7. B 

I — 8. B*{- 

— .. - — S. A— 

' ^0. A 

♦ 

i In general, what do you consider to be a satisfactory 
j grade, for you? 

‘ 1. I really don’t care much 

i 2. Any passing grade 

j 3. Average grade is O.K. 

4. Want to be above average 

5. Among the best in the class 

I 

I Do you really try to get good grades? 

1. Don’t try 

2. Try a little 

3. Try quite a bit 

.4. Try very hard 



S3. How interested are you in most of your schoolwork? 

- 1. Not at all interested 

2. A little interested 

3. Fairly interested 

4. Very interested 

34. Do you ever feel that going to school is a waste of 
time? 

1. Yes, most of the time 

2. Sometimes 

3. Once in a while 

4. Never feel this way 



35. How often do you finish your homework? 

1. Never 

2. Once in a while 

3. About half the time 

4. Most of the time 

5. Always 



36. On the average, how much time do you spend study- 
ing outside of school each day? 

1. None 

2. Less than 1 hour 

3. 1 to 2 hours 

4. More than 2 hours ‘ 

37. Suppose a student had to choose between being an 
excellent student and being very active in extracur- 
ricular activities. Which would you most like to be? 
1. The active, popular type 

2. The serious student type 

3. Some of both, but more the active, popular 

type 

4. Some of both, but more the serious student 

type 



38. How many school extracurricular activities do you 
take part in? 



39. Do you plan to stay in high school and graduate? 

1. Definitely not 

2. Probably not 

31 Yes, probably , 

4. Yes, definitely 

40. How sure are you that you will carry out these plans? 

1. Not sure 

2. Fairly sure 

3. Very sure 

4. Absolutely sure 
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41. If you could quit school and get a job that paid $80 a 
week right now> what would jou dp? 

1. I would definitely take the job 

2. I would think seriously about it, and might 

quit school 

3. I would think about it, but probably stay 

in school 

4^ I would definitely stay in school 



42. 



If you had to quit school and go to work this year, 
would you try to come back later to finish up? 

1. I would definitely not come back 

2. I’m pretty sm:« I wouldn’t come back 

3. If I got a real good job, I wouldn’t come 

back 

i — 4. T would try pretty hard to come back 

5. I would come back if at all possible 






43. Are you ever jealous of kids who have dropped out 
of school and are working or having a good time? 

1. Yes, often 

2. Sometimes 

3. Not very often 



_4. Never 



44. 



In general, do you like your teachers and get along 
with them? 

^1. Yes, very well 

2. Fairly well 

3. Not as well as I might 



-4. Not well at all 



45. Do you ever wonder whether you have the ability to 
do good work and finish high school? 

1. Yes, often 

2. Sometimes 

3. Very seldom 

4. Never; I know I can do it 

46-47. List the most important reasons why you are now 
going to school. 

I - 



3. 



48-49. If you were to drop out of school, what would be the 
main reasons? 

1 



60. 



2 . 

3 .. 



In general, what do your parents consider to be si 
factory grades for you? 

-1. They really don’t care much 

2. Any passing grades 

3. Average grade is O.K. 



-4. Want me to be above average 
-6. Want me to be among best in class 



61. 



I 

What do your parents do if you do not get the kin 
grades they think you should? 

1. They don’t do or say anything [ 

; 2. They talk with me about it | 

3. They bawl me out ’ 



-4. They punish me in some way 



62. If you don’t do your homework, what do your par 
do? 

1. They don’t say anything, and they d 

usually check on me 

2. They tell me I should, but don’t do t 

thing about it ^ ! 

3. They say I should, and get after me 

don’t 

I 

53. Do you think your parents really understand what ; 
are doing in your school work and what you are " 
ing to learn? ; 

1. No, don’t understand much | 

2. Just partly understand *. 

3. Understand fairly well | 

4. Understand very well 



54. 



In general, how interested would you say your pari| 
are in how well you do in school? 

1. They don’t really care 

2. Interested a little 

3. Somewhat interested 

4. Very interested 



65. Which would your parents rather have you be: popi[ 
and in a lot of school activities, or a serious stud^ 

1. The active, popular type 

2. The serious student type 

Some of both, but more the active, pp 
lar type 

Some of both, but more the serious ^ 
dent type 



-3. 



66. If you really wanted to quit school what would y 
parents say about it? 

1. They wish I would quit 

2. They really wouldn’t care 

3. They would try to talk me out of it, , 

wouldn’t keep me from it j 

.4. They would be very disappointed 

would try hard to keep me from it 
6. They wouldn’t let me quit 



|er|c 
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How many OLDER brothers and sisters do you have? 



. How many YOUNGER brothers and sisters do you 
have? 



Do you have any brothers or sisters who dropped out 
of high school? 

1. No 

2. Yes (How many? ) 

Do you have any brothers or sisters who are still in 
high school? 

^ 1. No 

2. Yes (How many? ) 

Do you have any brothers, or sisters who graduated 
from high school? 

1. No 

2. Yes (How -many? ) - 

Do you have any brothers or sisters who went to col- 
lege, or are in college now? 

1. No 

2. Yes (How many? _) 

Do you expect to continue your education or training 
after you finish high school? 

1. No, I don’t plan to 

2. Yes, after I’ve worked to make some money 



-3. Yes, after I’ve been in the armed forces 
-4. Yes, as soon as I finish high school 



What kind of further training, if any, do you expect 
to get beyond high school? 

0. Don’t expect to get further training 

1. Beauty or barber college 

2. Regular college or university 

3. Junior (2-year) college 

4. Nursing school 

6. Business or secretarial school 

6. Technical training in the armed forces 

1. Industrial education center 



What do you expect to be doing a year and a half 
after you leave high school? (If you aren’t really 
sure, check what you think you’ll be doing.) 

1. Attending an industrial training center 

2. Attending a special school such as nurs- 
ing, secretarial, business, barber, technical, 
etc. 

3. Working (not in the armed forces) 

^4. In the armed forces (Army, Navy, etc.) 

6. Attending a regular 4-year college 

6. Attending a junior (2-year) college 

7. Housewife; not otherwise working 



65 . 



What do your parents want you to do after you leave 
high school? 

: 1. Get a job 

2. Go into the armed forces 

3. Continue my education in a special school 

such as technical, business, secretarial, etc. 

4. Continue my education in a regular college 

or university 

5. They don’t care much which way I decide 



66 . 



67. 



If you had a chance to go to a regular college or jun- 
ior college after high school, would you like to go? 

1. No 

2. Probably not 

3. I’m not sure 

4. I might want to 

6. Yes, definitely 

What do you think the chances are that you really will 
go to college? 

1. No chance at all 

2. Not much chance 

3. About 60-50 

4. I’ll probably be going 

J5. I’m definitely going 



IP THERE IS ANY CHANCE YOU MIGHT GO TO A COL- 
LEGE OR A JUNIOR COLLEGE, ANSWER THESE NEXT 
QUESTIONS; IF NOT, SKIP TO QUESTION 77. 



68-70. 



If you were to go to college, would you prefer one 
that had: 

1. More than 2,000 students 



-2. 1,000-2,000 students 
-3. Under 1,000 students 



B. 



If you were to go to college, would you prefer one 
that was: 

1. In my home state 

2. In another state in the South 



-3. Outside the South 



C. 



If you were to go to college would you prefer one 
that had: 

1. Only students of my own race 

2. Mostly students of my race 

3. Students accepted without regard to race 



71. 



How would you expect to pay for your college educa- 
tion? (CHECK THE ONE BIGGEST SOURCE OF 
HELP.) 

1. An athletic scholarship '' 



-2. An academic scholarship 
-3. I’ll work to pay my own expenses 
-4. My parents will borrow the money 
-6. My parents have the money saved 
-6. My relatives will send me 
-7. I don’t know 
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72. How much of your college expenses would your par- 
ents pay? 

1. None 

2. L^s than half 

3, About half 

4. Most of my expenses 

5. All of my expenses 

73. When did you decide that you wanted to go to college? 
1. I always just assumed I’d go 

' 2. Before I entered high school 

3. Jn the 9th or 10th grade 

4. In the 11th or 12th grade 

74. Have any of your teachers ever told you personally 

that you ought to go to college if you possibly can? 
1. No, not that I remember 

2. Yes, one of them has 

3. Yes, several of them have 

4. Yes, many of them'have 

75-76. List, in order of importance to you, .the three main 
reasons why you might go to college or junior college. 

i; 



2 . 



3. 



EVERYONE ANSWER ALL REMAINING QUESTIONS. 

77-78. If you do NOT go to college or junior college after 
finishing with high school, what would be the main 
reasons? 

1 



2 . 



3. 



B7. Have you thought about the kind of work you would 
like to do when you finish school? 

1./No, never 

2 l Not very often 

3. Frequently 

4. Very often 

B8. Do you have a very clear idea, right now, of what 
kind of work you would really like to do? 

1. I don’t know what I’d like to do 

2. Have thought about several things, but 

have not decided 

3. Have a fairly good notion of what I want 

to do 

4. I know what I want to do. 



B9. What kind of work do you think you would most vl 
to do, if you could get it? (Tell enough about it so, 
know exactly what you are thinking of.) 
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BIO. Do you think you vdll be able to get the kind of \c 
you really v/ant to do, when you are ready to eaii 
living? ; 

1. Probably not 

2. I don’t know ^ 

3. I’d have a fair chance } 

I 

4. I probably can ! 

5. I’m sure I can 

Bll. If you do NOT get the kind of work you really wi 
what do you think you are most likely to end up doi; 



B12. If you could NOT get the kind of job you would re' 
like to have, why do you think this would happen 



1 

1 



B13. How do you think your chances of getting a good 
will compare with chances of other persons your ; 
and sex? 

1. Much wor.se 

• 2. Not as good 

3. Same as anyone else 

4. Little better than average 

5. Much better than most 

I 

B14. Do you think that the amount of education you j 
will have anything to do with your getting the i 
you most want to have? ' 

, 1. No : 

2. A little, maybe | 

3. Quite a bit , 

4. Very much ! 

5. Will be most important thing i 

B15. How much have you thought about this? 

1. Never thought about this 

2. Once in a while , 

i 

3. Quite often 

:_4. Very much - . , 









How much education do you think you would need 
to get the job you would most like to have? 

-1. I don’t know 
2. Have enough education now 
.3. Would need to finish high school 
.4. Would need special training after high 
school 

6. Would need to go to college 



B21. How close do you and your mother feel toward each 
other? 

1. Not at all close 

2. Not particularly clos«3 

3. Moderately close 

4. Quite close 

6. Extremely close 



If you thought that going to school would not help you 
get a better job, would you want to quit school? 

1. Yes, definitely 

2. I’d seriously think about quitting 

3. I’d have mixed feelings 

4. Would probably want to stay in school, 

anjnvay 

5. Would definitely stay in school, ansnvay 



Have you ever talked with your parents about what 
i kind of work you inight do when you are grown up? 

1. Yes, often 

: 2. Yes, a few times 

^ 3. Yes, once or twice 

4. No, never 

') How do your parents feel about the kind of work you 
j:t to do? 

j 1. They would like me to do something better 

I 2. They approve and .think I can get to do 

i that kind of work 



1 



-3. They doubt I can get to do that kind of 
work and think I ought to try for some- 
thing else 

A. I don’t know how my parents feel about 
this 

■6. I don’t know what I want to do 



{FOR BOYS ONLY) How would you like to do the kind 
of work your father does (did) ? 

1. Would like that kind of work very much 

2. Would be fairly happy in that kind of 

work 

3. Would not mind doing that kind of work 

4. Would mind that a little 

6. Would not like that at all 



I (FOR OIRLS ONLY) How would you like to do the 
I kind of work your mother does (did) ? 

1. Would like that kind of work very much 

I 2. Would be fairly happy in that kind of work 

3. Would not mind doing that kind of work 

4. Would mind that a little 

5. Would not li’ice that at all 

6. Mother never worked to earn money 



B22. Do you feel that you can talk over your personal prob- 
lems with your mother? 

1. None of them 

2. Very few of them 

3. Some of them 

4. Most of them 

6. All of them 

B23. Do you and your mother have many of the same kinds 
of interests? 

1. None 

2. Hardly any 

3. Some 

4. Quite a few 

_fi. Very many 

B24. Do you actually do many things with your mother for 
fun? 

1. No, nothing 

2. Very few things 

3. Some things 

4. Quite a few things 

6. Many things 

B25. Do you respect your mother’s opinions about the im- 
portant things in life? 

1. Not at all 

2. Very little 

3. Somewhat 

4. Very much 

6. Completely" 

B26. How much influence has your mother had on your ideas 
of right and wrong? 

1. Very little 

2. Some 

3. Quite a bit 

4. Very much 

B27. How cl ose do you and your FATHER feel toward each 
other? 

1. Not at all close 

2. Not particularly close 

• 3. Moderately close 

4. Quite close 

6. Extremely close 



/ 



B28. 'Do you feel that you can talk over your personal 
problems with your father? 

1. None of them 

2. Very few-- of them 



B35. 



_3. Some of them 
_4. Most of them 
_5. All of them' 



In general, would you say your home life is i| 
happy or less happy than that of other young p 
you know? 

1. Much more happy 

2. Quite a bit more, happy 

3. A little bit happier 

• 4. About average 



I 



B29. 



Do you and your father have many of the same kinds 
of interests? 

1. None 

2. Hardly any 

3. Sonie 

Quite a few 



-6. A little less happy 
_6. Quite a bit less happy 
_7. Much less happy 



B36. 



-4. 



-6. Very many 



When your parents disagree about something ^ 
should be done, which one usually gets his (or ; 
way about it? 

1. Mother, usually ; 

2. Mother, more often } 



B30. 



Do you actually do many things with your father for 
fun? 

1. No, nothing 

2. Very few things 

3. Some things 

4. Quite a few things 

6. Many things 



_3. About 50-50 

_4. Father, more often 

_6. Father, usually 



B31. 



Do you respect your father’s opinions about the im- 
portant things in life? 

1. Not at all 

2. Very little 

3. Somewhat 

4, Very much 

6. Completely 



B37. In general, how are most decisions made betweer 
and your mother? 

1. My mother just tells me what to do 

2. She listens to me, but makes the dec 

herself | 

3. 1 can often make my own decisions.^ 

she has the final word 1 

4. My opinions are as important asi 

mother’s in deciding what I should 

6. I can make my own decision but she \ 

like me to consider her opinion 

. 6. I can do what I want regardless of 

she thinks 

7. She doesn’t care what I do 



B32. 



How much influence has your father had on your ideas 
of right and wrong? 

1. Very little 

2. Some 

3. Quite a bit 



B38. 



_4. Very much 



B33. 



B34. 



How often do your parents quarrel or argue with each 
other ? 

1.- Very often 

2. Frequently 

3. Now and then 

4. Very seldom 

6. Never 

How happy do you think your parents’ marriage is? 

1. Quite unhappy 

Slightly unhappy 
Somewhat happy 
Fairly happy 
Very happy 
Completely happy 



In general, how are most decisions made betweei; 

and your father? 

1. My father just tells me what to do ? 

2. He listens to me, but makes the de( 

himself 

3. i can often make my own decisions' 

he has the final word 

4. My opinions are as important as 

father’s in deciding what I should doi 

6. I can make my own decision but he \ 

like me to consider his opinion 

6. I can do what I want regardless of i 

he thinks 

7. He doesn’t care what I do | 



B39. 



- 2 . 



-_ 6 . 

_ 6 . 



Are you usually fairly sure of what your parent 
pect of you and how they want you to act? 

1. I have no idea what they expect 

2. I am sometimes in doubt | 

3. I know fairly well 

4. I usually know , 

6. I always know 
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When yqu don’t know why your parents make a par- 
ticular decision or have certain rules for you to 
follow, will they explain the reason? 

1. Never 

2. Once in a while 

3. Sometimes 

4. Usually 

5. Always 

Do you think your parents’ ideas, rules, or principles 
about how you should behave are good and reasonable, 
or wrong and unreasonable 

1. Usually unreasonable 

2. More unreasonable than reasonable 

3. About 60-60 

4. More reasonable than unreasonable 

5. Usually reasonable 

Do your parents get after you for not acting the way 
they think you should? 

1. Very often 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

4. Once' in a while 

5. Never 

Do your parents ever disagree with each other about 
what you should be allowed to do, or what kind of 
behavior they expect of you? 

1. Yes, very often 

2. Frequently 

3. Sometimes 

_4. Very seldom 

5. Never 

"When you disobey your parents, do you get punished 
for it in some way? 

1. Always 

2. Usually 

! 3. Frequently 

4. Sometimes 

5. Never 

How often, on the average, are you punished or cor- 
rected in some way by your parents? 

1. Ac least once a day 

2. Several times a week 

3. About once a week 

4. About once a month 

5. Less than once a, month 



B47. 'When you dp somethini; that your parents would not 
want you to do, does it bother your conscience? 

1. Never 

2. Very slightly 

3. A little 

4. Quite a bit 

5. Very much 

B48. In general, what kind of a reputation do you think 
your family has in the community? 

1. Very good; a top family 

2. Above average; looked up to 

3. About average; fairly good 

4. Just so-so 

5. Rather poor reputation 

B49. How would you describe your family? 

1. Upper class 

2. Upper middle class 

3. Lower middle class 

4. 'Working class 

5. Lov/er class 

B50. Have you had any friends who dropped out before 
hnishing high school? 

1. No 

2. Just one 

3. Two or three 

4. Several 

B51. In general, are you as good friends with them as you 
were before they dropped out? 

1. Better friends now 

2. About the same 

3. Not as good friends now 

4. None have dropped out 

B52. Do you have any good friends who have gone on to 
college or other kind of school after finishing high 
school ? 

1. No, none 

2. Yes, one or two 

3. Yes, several 

B53. If you count only your really close friends, how many 
do you have? 



B54. a. How many of these have dropped out of school? 

b. How many have graduated from high school? 

c. How many are still in high school? 



When your parents aren’t around and you think they 
will never find out, how often do you do things they 
would not approve of? 

1. Very often 

2. Frequently 

3. Once in a while 

4. Very seldom 

5. Never 



B55. Do your best friends in school really try to be good 
students, or don’t they carg much about school? 

1. They don’t work at all 

They don’t work verv rr.uc'i 

3. They try a little 

4. They try quite a bit 

5. They try very hard 
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B£r6. In g^'efal, what kind of grades do yonr closest school ‘ 
friends get? • 

1. Most are quite a bit below average- 

— : 2. Most are a little below average 

■ 3. Some are average and some .lie below 

average . 

; ^4. Most are average 

^ ^ — 3. Some are above avsra'ge, and some ai® 

- just average or bSlow average 

6. Most are above average 

7. Most are top students 

B57. What plans do you think your closest friends have 
about school? ' ‘ ' 

1. Most will drop out before finishing high 

school . • . 

2. Some will drop' out but most wii! finish 

high school • ' 

3. Most will finish high school, blit will not , 

. have any more schooling 

4. All will probably finish, and some may go 

on to college 

5. Most of them will go to college 

E-58. Which one of these statements best describes the way 
you yourself fit in with the group you go with? 

1. I’m one of the leaders in my group 

2. I’m fairly popular, but not a leader 

— ^ 3. I’m not especially popular, but they don’t 

mind having me around 

— 4- I’m not really an insider 

o. I don’t have any special group of friends 

B59. If someone who knew the way things work at your 
school rated all the groups of students on how popular 
they are, how would your own group of best friends 
rate? . 

1. They would be the leading group 

. 2. They would rate near the top 

3. Above average 

4. About average 

5.. A little below average 

6. They would be near the bottom 

B60. How much do you think' most teachers like the group of 
friends you go with? 

. 1. Like them very much 

J2. Like them fairly well ' 

1 — 3. Neither one way nor the other 

4. Don’t like them much 

5. Don’t like then/ at all 

B61. Outside of the group you consider as your good friends, 
how do you get along with the other kids in school ? 

1. I’m fairly popular, I believe 

2. I’m well liked 

3. I’m about average 

4. Not particularly well liked 

5. Rather unpopular 

6. Very few people know me 



B62. 



In general, what do your parents think of your 

1. Approve of them very much 

2. Approve for the most part ' 



t 

r frieij 



-3. . Disapprove slightly 



-4>' Disapprove very much 
-5. Do not know them 



B63, 



1 

1 



In', general, whose ideas and opinions do you res> 
more as a guide to your own behavior, your par# 
• or -your b^ friends’? ' 

1. Best friends’, much more. 

2. -Best friends’, little mbre • 

— About equal 

: 4. Parents’, little more 

■ 5. Parents’, much more 



B64a. .Which of the follbwmg persons have been impo^ 
to you in helping you plan for the future? (Chec^ ' 
who have been important) . ; 

— : 1. Father - - 

2. Mother 

3. Brothers or sisters 

4. Other relatives* 



5. Friends your own age 

6. School teachers 

. 7. Other adults not already mentioned. 

B^b. CIRCLE THE ONE ABO'VE WHO HAS BEEN m! 
IMPORTANT. • 

J 

B65a. (FOR BOYS ONLY) Do you think your chance^ 
living the kind of life you want are better, or wj 
than those your father had when he was your ag! 



-1. Will not be as good 
-2. Will be about t'be same 
-3. Will be .a little better 
-4. Will be much better 



B65b. (FOR GIRLS ONLY) Do you think your chance: 
living the kind of life you want are better, or w 
than those your mother had when she was your j 

1. Will not be as good I 

2. Will be about the same - I 

3. Will be a little better I 

4. ■ Will be" much better * } 

I 

B66a. (FOR BOYS ONLY) Do you think you expect 5 
out of life than your father did when he was your : 

1. I probably expect less } 

2. About the. same 

3. I expect a little more 

4. I expect much more » 

i 

B66b. (FOR GIRLS ONLY) Do you think you expect i 
out of life than your mother did when she was j 
age?- - ■ . i 

1. I probably expect less | 

2. About the same . | 

3. I expect a little more j 

4. I expect much more 
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tte.foDowing thl^ do^ypii think .are mrat 
il^^rtiint for a i«^a to he a,.saccesst PUT A 
BE^R THE THAT YOU THINK .IS MOST 

IMPORTANT, A BESIDE SECOND MOST 
important 'THmG^A2^‘''A^ "X” BESIDE TEE 
LEAST IMPORTAi# TEING. ' 

! — 1. A sense of humor ‘ • 

2. Hard work-. 

iS. Brains ; 



C15. Lota .of pco|^ euumt get what thhy want ia’iife, even 
• if they try -very. Ba^ • . • 

— 1. Defimtely agree . - 

• 2 ,- Agree Mmewhat . 

S. Disaipree somewhat 



-:-A. -Luck 



_5. Your 



-6. Yotir race 



|.i 



-7. Who you know 
:S. Honesty 
J9i Belief in God 



C17. 



?E: SEVERAL OP THE ' FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 
ARE JUST OPINIONS THAT SOME PEOPLE 
AGREE WITH AND OTHER PEOPLE DISAGREE 

with' check your opinion. 

If a person can get a good job when he-graduatss from 
high school, he should take it, instead of going on to 
college; 

1. Definitely agree 

,-2. Agree somewhat 

^ 3. Disagree 'somewhat 

— ^4. Definitely disagree 



CIS. 



I' would rather spend money than save it. 

1. Definitely agree 

—2. Agree somewhat 

3. Disagree somewhat 



-4. Definitely disagfree 



I 



A. smart person who works hard really doesn’t need a 
lot of education to be a success in life. 

1. Definitely agree 

2. Agn^ee somewhat" 

: 3.- Disagree somewhat 

4. Definitely disagree 



With the way the world is now, you should think about 
what will make you happy today, and not worry about 
tomorrow. 

1. Definitely agree 

2. Agree somewhat 

3. Disagree somewhat 

4. Definitely disagree 

People who try real hard ‘to '15^ ahead don’t have very 
much fun. 

1. Definitely agree 

2. Agree somewhat 



_4. "Definitely. ^sagiee 



C16. 



If a person wants to “be looked up to” by the p^ple 
vdxo really count in life, he must have a good education. 

= — pl". Definitely agree - * • • ... 

" — ;2‘. Agree . sbmewKatr " : 

i._3. Disagree, somewhat 

— 4. Definitely disagree 



It" is- more important to enjoy life. and have a lot- of 
friends than it is to have a good job and make a lot 
of money. 

Definitely agf^ 

Agree somewhatr 
Disagprse somewhat 
Definitely disagp^e 



J. 



_3. 



Do you prefer .to do thing^s that you are used to doing, 
rather than to try out new things? 

_1. Always 

2. Usually 

3. Sometimes 

4. Never 



C19. 



If a person is not successful in life, it is his own fault. 

J. Defimtely agree 

2. Agree somewhat ' 

— 3. Disagree somewhat 

4. Definitely disagree 



C20. "Which do you think is more important for success, good 
luck or hard work? 

1. Good luck is much more important 

2. Good luck is a little more important 



JS. It’s about half and half 

-4. Hard work is a little more important 



Jo. Hard work is much more important 



C21. 



C22. 



-3. Disagree somewhat 
.4. Definitely disagree 



The world is becoming a better place to live in all the 
time. 

i.. Definitely agree 

2. Agree somewhat 

3. Disagree somewhat 

4. Definitely disagree 

No matter how hard a person tries, he cannot be suc- 
cessful in life unless other i>eople give him a chance. 

1. Definitely agree 

2. Agree somewhat 

S. Disagree somewhat 

4. Definitely disagpree 
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Aife -you-satisfi^ %fth the kih'd'of ife'i^on you 

^ — J. NOjTm very.dS&ti^ed, “ ' 

2. I’fn quite -cli^tisfied ' ‘ . 

— 3. Somewhat His^tisfied' ' ' 

4. Satisfi^ in -most 'ways •' 

■ \ — ^ 5. Corapletdy' satined 



C27. 



\^ere do you expect to live when you are grown 
— ; — -1— I* jfc -tie tp^ra, mty or. county, where. I 
• ■ . ' ■ * . ■ 

• r- 2 . ^mewhere else in the .same state 

: — 31 In another Southern state 

4. In another part of the United States 

-~5. In somc; other country 



j 



i 



C24. . .Do, you^eel that you cau do welrx^n anything you try 

i/Y^, always ' - . ;* • 

.Yes, most of the time 



C28* In what part of^the United SiatfLS.-do you think a I 
‘ - sonT like 'Voufself- has the best rkancA fxfc Tnhlc^ o * 



-5- Not very often 
_4. Seldom 



C25. 



How. sure are you that your own ideas and opinions 
about what you should do and believe are , right and 
best Sot you? 

J. Not at all sure ... 

— ^ — . — 2 . Not very sure ' . • • 



C29. 



_Sv- A little sure 
_4. Quite sure 
.5. Completely sure 



C26. 



Do you ever take books out of the library just to read 
for pleasure — and not because you have to read them 
for school? " " 

1. Yes, more than once a month 

! 2 . Yes, about once a month 

3. Once in a while 

— 4. No, I never have 



son* like -yourself- has the .best chance to : make a.| 
. cess out of his life? 5 

I 1 .. The South ’ • ' ' . J 

2 . The North ) 

3. The West • “ * -7 

•— 1 4. There isn’t much difference \ 

In what part of the United States do you. think 5 
hardest for- a person like yourself to make a sud 
out of lif*??- , ] 

— il. *nie South ■ ■ f _ I 

2 .' The North | 

3. The West \ 

4. There isn’t much difference- 

C30. It would help us in our study to know if we ; 
been able to make our questions clear and ur> 
standable. How did you find them? I 

1. Had trouble with most of them I 

There were a lot of them that wer^ 
clear | 

Only a few were not clear I 

They were easy to understand | 

a 



- 2 . 



-3. 

-4. 



I 



PLEASE CHECK BACK TO MAKE SURE YOU HAVE ANSVi?ERED ALL QUESTIONS 'WHICH APPLY TO "TOU 

C31. In the space- that remains, would you please write a short essay telling us about the general feelings you have 
about school, and some of the reasons you feel this way about it. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR COOPERATION IN CUR STUDY. 
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